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IRELAND IN MDCCCXXIX. 


Notuine can exceed the gloom in 
which the Protestants of Ireland have 
been wrapped since the disclosure of 
the Duke's intentions. Their confi- 
dence in him and in Mr Peel was 
lofty and unbounded. They trusted 
in their wisdom, their principles, and 
their consistency, with an enthusiasm 
of credulity which resented even a 
suspicion that these sterling guardians 
of their rights could betray the cause 
to which they were so deeply pledged, 
and had been so long devoted. The 
late manifestations of Popish violence, 
and developement of Popish views, 
were but little calculated to lull their 
suspicions or win their confidence. It 
was therefore with an alarm which 
cannot be described, they learned that 
his Majesty’s Government had come 
to the resolution of granting the de- 
mands of the Papists ; of conceding 
to violence what had been denied to 
entreaty, and suffering the Legislature 
to be bullied by a Mob! 

The time, too, seemed peculiarly 
unfavourable for the policy about to 
be pursued. The Papists had never 
been so turbulent orintractable. They 
had not, since ninefy-eight, so fully 
exhibited their ultimate intentions. 
The Church was denounced—British 
connexion was menaced—Popish ob- 
jects were avowed—a connexion was 
openly formed with the expatriated 
Irish rebels who had found an asylum 
in America, and who, true to their 
old calling, were willing to compass 
earth and sea to make one proselyte, 
in the hope that, when they had so 
made him, he would become even 
more the child of sedition than them- 
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selves. Every thing was done, short 
of levying war against the King’s au- 
thority, and commencing an actual 
extirpation of the Protestant name 
and religion from Ireland. 

To the astonishment of every loyal 
man, this abominable system was suf- 
fered from day to day, and from year 
to you to increase in violence and 
audacity. The incendiaries waxed 
wanton with encouragement. The 
loyal were almost driven to despair. 
At length, however, they aroused 
themselves ;—they met and consulted 
for mutual protection and defence. 
Protestants of all denominations, for- 
getful of their several differences, 
felt that they had a common interest 
in opposing the daring essiéns of 
Popery, and accordingly sight of 
every feeling of mutual acre: or 
distrust, in the cordial zeal with whith 
they rallied under the standard of the 
constitution. Their numbers, their 
spirit, their union, their principles, 
were thus unequivocally ascertained. 
Although at first, in their desponds 
ency, they were disposed to consider . 
their enemies “ as giants, while they 
were as grasshoppers,” it was impos- 
sible for them to meet and associate in 
the multitude who now assembled in 
every county and city, and almost 
village, through the country, without 
reversing the comparison, and feeling 
that they were more than a match for 
the insolent adversary, who had so 
long breathed threatenings and ven- 
geance against them, and looked with 
so much savage eagerness for the ap 
pointed signal of massacre and bl 
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tial spirit had been aroused, and 
shrunk back into his lair, sullen and 
disconcerted. A species of dismal and 
hungry howling succeeded the feroci- 
ous yells which used to preeedé every 

roject for Protestant extirpation. 

[he beast evidently loved the prey, 

but disliked the dangér. Provided he 
might steal upon his unwary victim, 
and seize him by a tiger pounce, it 
was all very well; but not so when 
actual danger was to be incurred, and 

a resolute antagonist confronted. Ac- 

cordingly, from the moment the Lion 

of Protestantism stood aroused, and 
shook the dew-drops from his mane, 

Popery became abashed and con- 
founded. She felt rebuked in her 
abominations ;—her counsels were 
controlled, and her career was arrest« 
ed, by a power which she could not 
withstand. She was made to feel that 
it was not given her to curse those 
* whom God had not cursed ;” and 
that the numbers to which she trust- 
ed for the furtherance of her cause, 
were likely to prove a greater impedi- 
ment to her designs, than any which 
could be created by the exertions of 
her enemies. 

_ Thus baffled, thus flouted, were the 
Papists, at the moment when it seem- 
ed good to our rulers to re-assure their 
drooping spirits by a speedy prospect 
of Emancipation! We believe the re- 
solution to have been formed before 
the Protestant spirit arose to the height 
which it afterwards attained, and that 
when it assumed the decided charac- 
ter which would have given confidence 
and support to any Ministry determi- 
ned upon bold and vigorous measures, 
our rulers felt themselves pledged to 
an opposite course, to a degree that 
admitted not of retractation. Well.— 
The Papists have triumphed. They 

ve triumphed, at all events, over the 
honesty and consistency of those who 
were looked up to as the most incor- 
ruptible champions of the Protestant 
cause. They have triumphed in the 
moment of defeat. They have tri- 
umphed when they themselves de- 
spaired of the victory. It now re- 
mains to be seen how they will use 
their success, and to what purposes 
they will turn the power that is to be 
conferred upon them. 

One thing is certain, that the Pro« 
testants of Ireland feel themselves 
abandoned. It were now an easy mate 
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ter for the Papists to become, almost 
upon their own terms, repossessed of 
the forfeited estates. Ireland is not a 
eountry, in which a Protestant can 
now feel it comfortable to dwell. He 
must be anxious to move to some 
more congenial atmosphere, and to es« 
cape those cémimodtiois which will 
eventually tender his native land a 
scene of strife and bloodshed. The 
Duke has purchased a truce with the 
assailants, in virtue of which he may 
experience a temporary relief during 
the period of his administration. But 
who, except the most credulous, would 
build and take up their abode upon 
the petrified lava that lay scattered 
around them, only because the crater 
from which it had come forth had re- 
mitted for a season its devouring erup- 
tions? It was not the less certain, 
that the process must go on by which 
they would be again repeated, when 
those who had reposed in blind secu« 
rity that they had for ever ceased, 
would be terribly admonished of their 
infatuation. 

We are not, however, certain, that 
the Duke will experience even the 
truce to which he naturally looks fors 
ward. It too much resembles the 
truces which were occasionally 
chased by weak and vacillating Eme 
perors, from the barbarian invaders of 
the Roman empire, not to resemble 
them also in the impatience by which 
ot were abridged, and the treachery 
with which they were violated,- as it 
suited the whim or the interest of the 
capricious and unprincipled banditti 
with whom they had been contract- 
ed. O’Connell may have his price ;— 
a fellow such as he is may, without 
much difficulty, be propitiated. We 
believe that he was anxious, upon al- 
most any terms, to escape from the 
Com connexion which he had 
ormed, and of which he was begins 
ning to be as weary as ever Hercules 
was of his poisoned shirt. But what 
is to be done with the  rscsamghd Will 
they be satisfied with things as they 
are? Can they look upon the reve- 
nues of the Church establishment with- 
out desiring to participate in them ? 
It is not in human nature that they 
should ; and the man who stood upon 
the sea-shore, armed with a pitchfork 
to keep out the tide, was not more 
frantic than those whe imagine that 
there is any security which can ex- 
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empt ecélesiastical property frem in- 
roads of that innovating principle 
which has already made its way into 
the very penetralia of the constitution. 
Such are the circumstances undér 
which the Dake of Northumberland 
has consented to assume the Vice- 
royalty of Ireland. They are painful 
to contemplate. We never looked to 
have things so. His Grace's appoint- 
ment was hailed with rapture by those 
who considered it indicative of a 
change of policy, and who would have 
received him as the halcyon harbinger 
of better things to come. Now, how- 
ever, he is regarded but as a sweet in- 
gredient in the bitter chalice which 
the Duke of Wellington has commend- 
ed tu their lips—a gilded pageant, by 
which he would fain reconcile them te 
the sacrifice of their liberties. He can 
give them but little comfort. 
Something, however, may be done, 
and we have no doubt will be done, to 
render the Irish Court different from 
what it has been during the two last 
administrations. While the Marquis 
of Wellesley remained in Ireland, it 
can hardly be said that there was any 
Court. His salary was under stoppages, 
for the payment of his creditors, to 
the amount of eighteen thousand 
pounds, The remainder, twelve thou- 
sand a-year, but scantily sufficed for 
the maintenance of his household. 
Public expenditure there was none ; 
but it must be confessed, that his 
public entertainments, when he did 
entertain, were not inferior to those of 
any Viceroy by whom he had been pre- 
ceded... The attendants on those occa- 
sions, it is true, although always “ rea- 
dy at a call,” were not such bigoted 
admirers of the division of labour as 
to act rigidly upon the principle, that 
& single vocation is sufficient for a 
single man ; but might, notwithstand- 
ing the disguise of their splendid live- 
ries, be recognised amongst the run« 
ners and ‘the waiters of the castle, 
when the exigencies of vice-regal state 
no longer required their ministrations. 
Lord Wellesley did much more to dis- 
gust the Protestants than to gratify 
the Papists. His principles repelled 
the one—his good taste was quite suf 
ficient to make the other keep their 
distance+until his marriage! And 
even then he made a better battle 
than, considering his years and thé 
beauty of ‘his lovely Marchioness, 
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could well have been expectéd. She 

of course had her friends at court, but 

they were few and not offensive—only 

the public were a eetle displeased at 

the too frequent passing and re-passe 

ing of the state-carriage, bearing the 

venerable burden of Dr Murray, titue 

lar Archbishop of Dublin, to and from 

the vice-regal residence, having the 

ear, and possessing the confidence of 
one who had the ear, and possessed 

the confidence of the representative of 
Majesty in Ireland. It was reported, 

that on one occasion an attempt was 

made on the part of her ladyship to 

obtain the eseort of a guard of honour 

to a Popish mass-house, which his Exe 

cellency resolutely resisted. 

Lord Anglesea came to Ireland with 

a predetermination to annihilate party 

spirit, and, by the mere force of suae 

vity and ‘condescension, to cause chase 
racters the most opposed to forego their 
conflicting opinions, and ..co- operate 
thenceforward in concord and | har 
mony. In this there was a weakness 

and ‘self-sufficiency that amounts to 
silliness and absurdity, which we cane 

not discover in the same de, in any 
other part of his Lordship’s conduct. 
He bespoke the worthy tradesmen and 
citizens, who waited on him with con- 
gratulatory addresses and declarations, 
as if his words could produce a taliss 
manic effect upon their principles, and 
effecta kind of political transformatiom. 
Good, easy gentleman! he litle knew 
how deeply seated, how inveterately 
ingrained, were the characteristics of 
treason and loyalty, which give rise to 
the antipathy between Orangeman and 
Papist. Lord Anglesea’s conciliatory 
policy amounted to an attempt to pro< 
duce a reconcilement’ between the 
match and the gunpowder, and ended 
in an explosion of which he himself 
was the first victim. He fancied, that 
by extending one hand to Jack Lawe 
less and the other to Sir Harcourt 
Lees, the two great parties with which 
these individuals are game idea 
tified might be induced, under his 
high auspices, and without the cere 
mony of being called in church, ‘to 
také each other for better for worse, 
and solermmnize an eternal union: He 
seemed to think that principles might 
be got rid of with as little difficulty as 
wives ; and having felt the comfort of 
the facilities which our ecclesiastical 
law admits in the one case, he seemed 
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to be disposed to extend, to those 
whom he was sent to govern, in the 
analogous instance in question, the be- 
nefits of his observation and experi- 
ence. The hint, however, was not 
taken ;—and the conciliatory and ac- 
commodating Viceroy had the mortifi- 
cation of feeling, that, amongst a peo- 
ple so little enlightened, neither his 
political advice nor his domestic ex~ 
ample could have their due weight, 
a that, until they had advanced 
somewhat farther upon the “ march 
of intellect,” old-fashioned notions of 
right and wrong must continue to pre< 
vail against all the insinuation which 
he could practise against them. 

The Marchioness But here we 
are disposed to pause. Whatever she 
was, she is, we believe, a good woman. 
In Ireland her conduct was exem- 
plary, and her charity unostentatious. 

n-her own family she was beloved, 
and scarcely less by Lord Anglesea’s 
children than by her own. We have 
good reason to believe that it was not 
her wish to be much in public; but 
she was surrounded by injudicious 
friends, whose interested speculations 
would fain force her again upon so- 
ciety ; and as Lord Anglesea’s wishes 
inclined that way, it required no small 
energy of resistance on her part to de- 
cline their solicitations. She chose, 
however, the wiser and the better part, 
and was on the point of retiring from 
Jreland for the winter season, when 
the recall arrived, which rendered 
such a distressing separation from her 
family unnecessary. 

But while every tender considera- 
tion is made for the unfortunate cir- 
cumstances in which Lady Anglesea 
was placed, a feeling stronger than 
contempt is inspired by the conduct 
of those who lost not a moment in 
tendering their homage, and who did 
all that in them lay to put her at the 
head of the matronage of Ireland. 
That indeed would have been a stain 
upon the national character which 
never could be wi away. Now 
that we have escaped such a calamity, 
we ought perhaps to feel indebted to 
the Whigs and Radicals for so convin-« 
cing a demonstration of the real na- 
ture of their principles. The very in- 
dividuals who would shrink with hor- 
ror.at the sound of any imputation 
which affected the character of their 
more humble acquaintances, began to 
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consider it the most cruel thing in the 
world to measure one who had the dis-~ 
posal of ‘ the loaves and fishes” after 
the same standard ; and although the 
Marchioness, in her private capacity, 
could never have attracted their com- 
putea regards, yet, as soon as she 
came invested with power and in- 
fluence, every thing, except her means 
of gratifying their sordid propensities, 
was most charitably buried in oblivion. 
Lady Morgan, whose envenomed ar- 
row would have quivered in the heart’s 
core of “ the poor sequestered” delin- 
quent, who only sought to atone for 
her trespass against society by a life of 
rivacy and humiliation, glittered and 
uttered the gayest amongst the gay in 
Lady Anglesea’s court, and was po- 
sitively sentimental in declaiming 
against the prudery and hypocrisy of 
those who refused to follow her exam- 
ple. The example, however, was not 
followed. The bait did not take. 
Lady Cloncurry and Lady Morgan, 
together with the Lady of the Chief 
Baron O’Grady, and a few others, 
continued to enjoy a monopoly of the 
splendour and the favour which at- 
tended those who “ sent in their ad- 
hesion” to the new system of morals 
which was about to be established, 
and which was quite as well calcula- 
ted to maintain the purity of our 
hearths, as the policy of the Noble 
Marquis at the head of the govern- 
ment was to maintain the security of 
our altars. 

It would, however, be most unjust 
not to acknowledge, that Lady Angle- 
sea is a far better woman than any of 
those by whom she was patronised,— 
with one distinguished exception,— 
one who could, by possibility, have 
been influenced by no sordid motive, 
but solely by her own kindly and ge- 
nerous nature, in paying attentions 
which were felt to be as distinguish- 
ing as they were known to be disin« 
terested. 

Matters will now, it is hoped, be 
differently conducted. Nor is it an 
unimportant thing that, among the 
changes which have lately chanced, 
the Irish gentry, whatever they may 
have otherwise lost, will have gained 
the advantages of a splendid Court, 
and a good domestic example. 

The Duke of Northumberland’s 
public entrance into Dublin was not 
particularly impressive or striking. 
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Compared with thst of the Marquis 
of Anglesea, it was “‘ a falling off in- 
deed.” He was surrounded by more 
of the gorgeousness of state, but there 
was less, much less, of personal inte« 
rest, and almost a total absence of po< 
pular enthusiasm. When the Noble 
Marquis arrived in Ireland, he was 
caressed by both parties. Catholics 
and Protestants vied with each other 
in the warmth of their demonstrations 
of regard. The latter, from a respect 
for his military character, and a 
groundless expectation that he would 
be actuated, in his government of the 
country, by Protestant principles ; the 
former, because he was the eleve of 
Mr Canning and Lord Goderich, and 
was understood to have expressed 
himself, in private, favourable to the 
concession of their claims. Both, there- 
fore, united in welcoming him upon 
his arrival, and a more unanimous 
sentiment of acclamation pervaded the 
nation at large, than at any time, 
either before or since his Majesty’s 
gracious visit to Ireland. But upon 
the Noble Duke’s arrival, all was 
different. The Papists were led to 
distrust him, because his vote had 
ever been given against them, and be- 
cause he was the successor of the Vice- 
roy whose sudden and most extra- 
ordinary removal they had, as they 
imagined, so much reason to deplore. 
The Protestants felt too keenly how 
much their confidence had been abu- 
sed, and they were in no heart to en- 
joy an idle pageant, upon the eve of 
the sacrifice of the constitution. The 
procession, accordingly, rolled heavily 
along, greeted by occasional cheers 
from the populace ; and the Duke was 
invested with the insignia of office, 
with little more of public interest than 
attends the swearing-in of a Lord 
Mayor. 

The Marquis of Anglesea’s entrance 
was brilliant, but his career was short, 
and his administration was disastrous. 
He did not possess either the depth or 
the steadiness requisite for the station 
which he filled.. It would gratify us 
to think that the present Lord Lieu- 
tenant will present a contrast to him 
in every particular ; and that the ex- 
emplary decorum of his conduct, and 
the wisdom of his measures, will prove 
creditable to himself, and beneficial 
to Ireland. 

But his station is one of no small 
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difficulty. Ireland is now to be go 
verned upon principles different from 
any that had ever been previously. 
adopted. A new order of things must 
arise. The colonial policy may be 
considered as abandoned. Our insti- 
tutions must henceforth depend more 
upon their own intrinsic excellence, 
or rather, indeed, upon the sense en- 
tertained by the public of their intrin- 
sic excellence, than upon any external 
support whatever. And it becomes a 
deeply interesting question, how far 
the people of Ireland are qualified to 
appreciate them, and whether the time 
had fully come when they might be 
safely left dependent upon their care 
and protection. We fear not. We fear 
that the future historian will have to 
write of Catholic Emancipation what 
has been already written of Irish in- 
dependence. The infant, from its 
mother’s womb untimely ripped, was 
born but to perish—its feeble and 
rickety infancy leading, by rapidly 
successive stayes, to the termination 
of a pitiful and a feverish existence. 
A kind of mystery has hung over 
all the proceedings of the Government, 
as far as regards this extraordinary 
measure, of which British history fur- 
nishes no second example. The Pro- 
testants never imagined they were in 
danger until they found themselves 
betrayed. The recall of Lord Angle 
sea, the letter to Dr Curtis, the delue, 
sive rumours which were circulated of 
an effort, on behalf of the Papists, by 
the Whigs and Radicals, on.the very 
first day of the Session, and which was 
to be encountered by the collected 
might of Government, were but little 
calculated to prepare the public mind 
for that utter abandonment of princi« 
ple by which, presently after, thenation 
was astounded. Then came the confi- 
dent declaration that no concession 
would be made which was incompatible 
with the safety of existing institutions ; 
that the most ample securities would 
be taken that the State suffered no 
injury from Popish legislation ; and 
that, in fact, nogety would be crippled 
and palsied, while Protestantism would 
be strengthened and invigorated, by 
the measures which were ‘ to break 
in upon” the settlement ‘ of 1688,” 
and effect an alteration in the consti- 
tution. All this was believed by many 
who yet could not imagine how it was 
to be effected ; they looked for a miracle 
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of one kind to account for a miracle 
of another. But never was delusion 
mhore gratuitous, or credulity more 
abused. This guarded measure, this 
safe concession, this wisely considered 
relief bill, which was to — the 
Church of Rome, and infuse new life 
into the Church of England, is neither 
More nor less than emancipation more 
unqualified than the most sanguine 
Papists ever hoped for from a British 
Parliament. 

Let us not be considered as quarrel 
ling with the secrecy of Ministers. A 
Cabinet which cannot keep its own 
counsels is unworthy of the name. 
But we do not see what honest men 
could propose to themselves, by the 

stematic trifling with public confi- 

ence which marked the last few 
months of the Duke of Wellington’s 
administration. The conduct of the 
Premier resembles more the adroitness 
of @ conjuror, than the open manli- 
ness of a fair-minded statesman. We 
look in vain for the unvarnished ho- 
nesty and the soldier-like simplicity, 
by which he was before so enviably 
distinguished. His military fame was 
beyond the reach of every thing but 
his political infatuation. Warwick 
was called the “ setter up and puller 
down of Kings.” He, it may be, 
aspires to rival him in reputation, by 
being the setter up and the puller 
down of the British constitution. 

But let us not withhold from the 
contemplated measure its fair share of 
praise. ‘‘ Cum flueret lutulentus erat 
quod tollere velles.” Notwithstanding 
much to condeinn, there is something 
that is worthy the former reputation 
of those whose dereliction of principle, 
if we must not censure, we may be 
Permitted to deplore. The clause 
which provides for the gradual ex- 
tinction of the regular orders of the 
eburch of Rome, is valuable. The 
influence of the Pope will be materi- 
ally curtailed by this abridgement of 
the numbers of his most plighted ad- 
herents. The law, moreover, has this 
advantage, that the Romish secular 
clergy will cordially co-operate in en- 
forcing its provisions against their 
hated rivals. The clause which pro- 
vides for ascertaining the reality of a 
freehold is also a good one. If a simi- 
lar means had been hitherto employed 
for the same purpose, we are persua- 
ded that a majority of those who 
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passed for forty-shilling freeholders 
would have been “ ipso facto” dis- 
franchised. Again, it is well that the 
Romish clergy should be prohibited 
from using the titles which belong of 
right only to the clergy of the esta- 
blished Church. As well might any 
layman assume the titles of honour 
which belong to our nobility. It 
would be a daring and presumptuous 
usurpation. Upon this subject, how- 
ever, it will be easier to enact a law 
than to enforee it. The Romish 
ecclesiastics in Ireland cherish, with 
& superstitious fondness, the notion 
that their title to their respective pre~« 
ferments is paramount and inaliena« 
ble. They are willing enough to ac- 
knowledge the right of the Protestant 
clergy ‘‘de faeto,” but they not the 
less assert their own ‘‘ de jure ;” and 
only wait for a favourable opportunity 
of ousting their heretical antagonists, 
and re-entering upon the enjoyment 
of their temporalities, from which 
their predecessors had been, as they 
must believe, most unrighteously 
ejected. If, therefore, they acquiesce 
peaceably in the proposed arrange~ 
ment, we will consider it good evi- 
dence that a change for the better has 
been wrought in the character of the 
Church of Rome. 

With the absence of what are call- 
ed “ ecclesiastical securities,” we are 
also pleased. We allude to * the 
veto,” and ‘“‘ the provision for the 
Roman Catholic clergy.” The former 
eould do no good; the latter would 
do much evil. It would buttress a 
tottering system, and put a swarm of 
ecclesiastics, whose existence depends 
upon the continuance of a fast-fading 
superstition, upon a footing which 
would secure to them a permanent 
subsistence, and render it difficult, if 
not impossible, to eradicate them out 
of Ireland. 

It has been urged, that by a provi~ 
sion which made them dependent 
upon the Government, they would be 
rendered less disposed to any violence 
by which its stability might be en- 
dangered. This, to a certain extent, 
might be so ; but it is no less certain, 
that they would also proportionably 
lose their influence over their flocks ; 
so that by pensioning them we would 
destroy their usefulness, whilé it is 
not at all certain that we would miti« 
gate their treason. 
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Had Mr Peel been less hasty in 
abandoning his Protestant principles, 
we meer foe had good hopes that 
the Papists would speedily be /egiti- 
mately ernancipated, by the influence 
of the spirit of the Reformation, Say 
what they will, the cause of the gos- 
pel is progressing in Ireland. There 
is a spirit of light and knowledge at 
present pervading that country, which 
the powers of Papal darkness cannot 
withstand. Many are in connexion 
with the see of Rome, more as parti-« 
sans than as religionists, who, if they 
had been made to feel that agitation 
was a hopeless expedient, that it was 
duly estimated by the defenders of 
the constitution as “‘a weak invention 
of the enemy,” would not long conti- 
nue “ to kick against the pricks,” but 
would betake themselves to more mo- 
derate and rational courses. These 
would soon discover, that it would be 
worse than foolish to continue in the 
nominal profession of Popery, merely 
in order to be exposed to the disabi- 
lities under which its professors la- 
boured. Having been long Protestants 
in principle, they would become Pro- 
testants in name; and thus, by the 
higher classes of the Roman Catholics, 
the Popish altars would be gradually 
deserted. 

This would necessarily devolve the 
support of the cumbrous Roman Ca- 
tholic hierarchical establishment upon 
the lower classes. It at present presses 
sufficiently upon them to be felt and 
complained of as a grievance. It is 
no small thing to wring from the po- 
verty of Ireland annually nearly a 
million sterling!!! This, we may be 
sure, would not be borne long or pa- 
tiently, without murmurs, and enqui- 
ries which could not tend to the secu- 
rity of the system for whose use it 
was exacted. The lower classes would 
soon begin to “ kick up their heels” 
against the spiritual tax~gatherers, 
whose principal occupation would 
seem to be “ to sit at the receipt of 
custom.” Meanwhile their priesthood 
would deteriorate in condition, and 
every day become more and more de- 
ficient in the qualities necessary for. se- 
curing respect and admiration. Thus 
all things would have tended to the 
rapid decline of the Popish religion 
and priestly influence, and to the gra- 
dual intreduction of something more 
accordant with the improving habits 
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and the increasing knowledge of the 
people, 

We will presently state how, as it 
occurs to us, the present Relief Bill 
must check the progress of the refore 
mation; but if Government had been 
so unwise as to give an independent 
establishment to the clergy of the 
Church of Rome, the difficulties in the 
way of supplanting Popery by a bets 
ter system would have been very great 
indeed. In that case, the priesthood 
would be composed of a better class 
of men. The peasantry would be ree 
lieved from the burden of their main- 
tenance. They would neither be dis- 
gusted by their vulgarity, nor offends 
ed by their exactions. The conjurer 
would be, as it were, more accome 
plished in his art, as well as equipped 
with better instruments ; and although 
there might be many who would: he- 
sitate to pay a shilling to bebold him 
perform his conjuration tricks, yet, 
when the doors were thrown open for 
free admission, he would seldom want 
a@ numerous and attentive audience. 

There is a “‘ vis inertie” in human 
opinion, which causes it to proceed 
long in the same track, until it en- 
counter some obstacle by which it may 
be checked or diverted. Such an ob- 
stacle, we conceive, Popery would have 
experienced in the expense and the 
vulgarity of its priesthood, had Governe 
ment been as wise in other respects as 
they have been in not making any 
provision for that body. Without such 
a provision, had they been left as they 
were, Popery would have been redu- 
ced, and that speedily, to the dilemma 
either of losing its votaries, or re- 
forming itself. If taken up and pla~ 
ced in an erect and independent posi- 
tion by those who nevertheless were 
adverse to its principles, and at the 
very time when those who were its 
dupes were almost prepared to aban- 
don it, we hesitate not to say, that, 
notwithstauding the progress of spi- 
ritual light, another century should 
roll away before that baleful supersti- 
tion could be thoroughly purged from 
the moral atmosphere of Ireland. 

We state our opinions thus fully 
upon this subject, because there are 
many whe conceive the emancipation 
Bill defective, chiefly through want of 
@ provision for the priests, and who 


-may hope even still to amend it in 


that particular. What they look upoa 
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4s its greatest deficiency, we consider 
the strongest of its few recommenda- 
tions. 

But notwithstanding the abandon- 
ment of this unwise provision, the 
measure, taken as a whole, will ob- 
struct the progress of the reformation. 
It has often been urged, that by eman- 
cipation the Roman Catholic gentry 
would be liberated from priestly thral- 
dom. We do not believe it. We hold, 
on the contrary, that, in many in- 
stances, it must rivet their chains. 
As thus. The Roman Catholic gen- 
try will now be candidates for the ho- 
nour of representing the country in 
Parliament. Upon whom must they 
rely for their most efficient support ? 
Upon the priests. Without their as- 
sistance they could effect nothing. 
Against their hostility they would be 
seattered as chaff before the wind. 
They would find, to their cost, that if 
the priest was formidable in the con- 
fessional box, he could be trebly so 
upon the hustings. Does any Roman 
Catholic country gentleman feel a 
growing disposition to give a candid 
examination to the doctrinal points at 
issue between the two churches? Am- 
bition rises up to forbid it, upon the 
ground that it would endanger his 
county interest by exposing him to 
the malediction of the priest! Does 
his wife, his son, his nephew, his 
daughter, any of his remotest connex- 
ions, exhibit what might be construed 
by their “‘ reverences” into a symptom 
of heretical pravity ? He feels called 
upon to the utmost of his power to re- 
sist and oppose it, as he values his 
‘success at the ensuing election. 

Thus, by the concession of the Ca- 
tholic claims, the most powerful en- 
gine of temporal policy has been set at 
-work to counteract the spirit of the 

l. Before this ill-timed measure 
taken place, there was scarcely a 

‘Roman Catholic of respectability in 
Ireland, in whom a spirit of enquiry 

- was not alive and active. Weknow how 
that must eventually have terminated. 

. And if the enemies of our holy religion, 
who possess the largest share of “‘ the 
wisdom ‘of the serpent,” had sat in 
council upon the best means of cir- 
cumscribing its influence, and blight- 
ing those promises of spiritual im- 

ovement with which Ireland but 

ly blossomed, their wicked ends 
could be in no other manner more ef- 
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fectually accomplished by the tempta- 
tions, the entanglements, and the in- 
creased subserviency to priestly influ- 
ence, which would beset and embar- 
rass the Popish gentry in the event of 
emancipation. 

If any one entertains a doubt of the 
truth of this view of the subject, let 
him only look to the s:ate of vassalage 
in which the present race of emanci- 
pating Irish members were held by 
the priests and the Association. Could 
they be considered as free agents? 
Dared they to disobey the behests of 
their omnipotent constituents ? O’Con- 
nell never hesitated to taunt them with 
a state of slavish subserviency to po- 
pular opinion, which was the condi- 
tion of the tenure of their places in 
Parliament. He told them, and told 
them truly, that he never thanked 
them for their votes. They were the 
only offering by which they could pro- 
pitiate the priests, or secure “‘ the 
sweet voices’ of the Popish electors. 
It is a pity, therefore, that othcrs 
should have valued them at more than 
they were worth. The Irish members 
who supported emancipation, were 
** ex necessitate rei’ the mouth-pie- 
ces of the faction by whose power and 
for whose use they had obtained: their 
seats. Those worthy gentlemen had 
need to be emancipated themselves be- 
fore they could appear as any other 
than the hired advocates of the Papists ; 
—men whose political existence de- 
pended upon the breath of those whose 
extravagances they were fond to imi- 
tate, and whose worst proceedings 
they were called on to defend. The 
bear was formerly made to dance for 
the profit of his keeper ; now the keep- 
er must dance for the amusement of 
the bear. 

Is it not reasonable to suppose that 
many of the nominal Protestants, who 
have hitherto done the business of the 
Papists, will be supplanted by “* Lona 
fide” Papists themselves, now that 
members of that persuasion are eligi- 
ble to seats in Parliament? Such is our 
impression ;—nor would it surprise us 
to find that many nominal Protestants 
will become Papists, in order to secure 
their elections. Thus, by what has 
been done, not only the conversion of 
the Roman Catholic gentry must be 
checked, but the perversion of the 
Protestant gentry may be promoted. 

When we see such a man as Vesey 
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Fitzgerald, for electioneering purposes, 
attending mass; when we hear him 
claiming the confidence, and soliciting 
the votes, of the Roman Catholic pea- 
santry, upon the ground that he is no 
patron of Bible schools,—that he does 
not favour the Kildare Street Associa- 
tion,—that he supported Spring Rice’s 
motion for stigmatizing the Establish- 
ed Church, by} withholding from it 
the efficient superintendence of na- 
tional education ; when we see such a 
man — of thus far lowering him- 
self, what may we not expect from 
those who never affected to be so 
scrupulous, and who have ever openly 
claimed alliance with the very worst 
enemies of social order? They have 
never been more than nominal Pro- 
testants; that is, they have made the 
pretext of Protestantism their qualifi- 
cation for overturning Protestant in- 
stitutions! If their personal ambition 
may be better advanced by the pre- 
text of Popery, it is all onc to them. 
Their change of religion will be but 
the change of a name. They will rea- 
dily part with the shadow of faith for 
the substance of powcr, and for emo- 
lument stifle conscience. The spirit- 
ual umpires in ail contested elections 
will soon give them to understand, 
‘* that all who are not for them are 
against them ;” and the public will 
behold the edifying spectacle of the 
infidel, who strained at a gnat, swal- 
lowing a camel. 

But infidels and atheists have hi- 
therto been such efficient. servants in 
the cause of Popery, that, notwith- 
standing the present measure, they 
may still be permitted to hold their 
places. It may be part of the policy 
of that church, which has never yet 
been charged with a want of this 
world’s wisdom, to originate its ulte- 
rior projects of aggrandisement by 
means of those who are removed as far 
as possible from the suspicion of any 
superstitious devotion to its principles. 
This will, of course, depend upon the 
promptness with which they can take 
a hint, and the pliancy with which 
they shall accommodate themselves to 
the sinuous policy of their employers. 
But in case they should exhibit any 
reluctance to be thorough-paced and 
unscrupulous in the cause to which 
they have hired themselves, the Clare 
election sufficiently evinces the facili- 
ty with which they may be cashiered, 
and the little difficulty which the 
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priests would have in suiting them- 
selves with more’ profligate adhe. 
rents. - : 

The discussion which took place on 
the introduction of this measure is 
one of the most jejune and meagre, 
and, but for its immense importance, 
would be the most uninteresting we 
ever remember. The speakers, with 
but rare exceptions, more resembled 
grown school-boys than experienced 
statesmen. The real question was, 
from first to last, either mis-stated, 
misconceived, or lost sight of. Itwas - 
taken for granted, that the Catholic 
disabilities were the cause of Irish agi- 
tation and wretchedness, and that Ca« 
tholic emancipation must tranquillize 
Ireland! Positions more gratuitous or 
untenable never were maiitained. 

Much wassaidalso respecting the in- 
justice of the restrictivelaws. Injustice! 
Injustice!! Where was the enlight- 
ened, philosophic senator, who should 
have exposed and rebuked this silliest 
and most insufferable of all the pi 
of impertinence to which the Popi 
question had ever given rise? ! 
he has departed from amongst us, and 
his place om him no more! It is 
now judged fitting that the sage expe- 
rience of our ancestors should giveplace 
to the hallucinations of our “ talent- 
ed young members!” Those who laid 
the foundation of British liberty, and 
who drank deep at the fountain-head 
of legal and constitutional lore, must 
veil before the pigmy politicians who 
are manufactured in our coffeehouses, 
—the eaters of ortolan, and the drink- 
ers of champagne! : 

But we will stifle our indignation, and 
endeavour to bestow a calm thought or 
two upon that view of the question, 
which, as it is the vulgarest, so it may 
naturally be supposed to be, in these 
times, the most delusive. Injustice! 
There is no injustice in the case. The 
question is one of policy, not ofjustice. 
The Roman Catholics, because of the 
profession of certain principles, were 
judged unfit subjects to be entrusted 
with certain political privileges. This 
judgment may be right or wrong. 
But, assuming it to be a fair one, is 
there here any spoliation of indefea- 
sible right? Does not society possess 
a power of self- preservation? Can any 
individual, or any set of individuals, 
lay claim to an imprescriptible right of 
injuring the body to whic! they belong: 
upon any principle either of natural 
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or social justice? Away, then, with 

all the empty declamation by which, 

upon this topic, the public have been 

abused. Either Government is right 
in coercing those whose principles 
would lead to treason, or it is wrong 
in punishing the highwayman or the 
murderer ;—and the Papist who ex- 
claims inst penal laws, because 
they put him under an unpleasant re- 
straint, is not a whit more rational 
than the culprit who should expostu- 
late against the sentence of his judge, 
because it is a very disagreeable thing 
to be hanged ! 

“Oh! but the Papists do not main- 
tain those dangerous principles.” Now, 
if they do, would you not give up con~ 
tending for their claims on the score 
of justice? “ I would.” We are 
willing to grant, that if they do not, 
we would concede them on the score 
of policy. And we are anxious to se- 
parate the two very distinct consi- 
derations, which have been either so 
unfairly or so absurdly confounded. 

ose who argue for the abstract jus- 
tice of the aims of the Catholics, 
take the whole question for granted. 
They suppose the very thing in dis. 
pute, namely, that there is no reason 
for the Popish disabilities. Let them 
prove this; that is, let them evince 
the expediency of concession on the 
score of policy, and we will admit it 
on the score of justice. It will be 
right as soon as ever it becomes rea- 
sonable ; but no sooner. In this case, 
to argue that concession is right be- 
Sore it is shewn to be expedient, is 
impertinent ; to argue in that way af. 
ter it is so proved, is unnecessary. 
These are not two distinct topics, that 
may be urged either independently of 
the other. The justice of the = 

posed is contingent upon its policy. 
Ke an advocate in a “seuet of law 
Linge not act more ee — 
a piteous complaint that his client 
was not ey of a Property to 
which he not a shadow of legal 
tlaim, than the advocate of the Pa- 
pists in contending for the demands 
of that body as a matter of right, and 
before they have been proved compa- 
tible with the well-being of the con- 
stitution. 

This distinction, if duly observed, 
would, if we mistake not, have di- 
vested the debates on this subject of 
all their violence and all their ran- 
cour, It would have exhibited the 
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real question at issue to the mind of 
Parliament without perplexity or con« 
fusion, and have compelled the par- 
ties discussing it to confine their at- 
tention to the simple matter of fact, 
namely, Are the allegations against the 
Church of Rome well or ill founded ? 

If, before concession had been ree 
solved on, a commission had been ap+ 
pointed to try that. important ques+ 
tion, we should have been well pleas 
sed. It naturally occurs to a reflect- 
ing mind, to ask, “ In what do Ro- 
man Catholics differ from other dis- 
senters?’” And the answer could best 
be given, by such a solemn and publie 
enquiry into their doctrines as would 
Jeave no room for subterfuge or eva- 
sion ; and which would lead either to 
the abandonment of principles which 
render allegiance precarious, or the 
acknowledgment of principles which 
would render penal restrictions necese 
sary. 

But the discussion of the question 
is atanend. Judgment has been given 
in the case by the High Court of Par« 
liament, and it is now fruitless to ex+ 
pose the sophistry by which their de- 
cision has been supported. Upon their 
heads be the responsibility of a mea- 
sure which confessedly “‘ breaks in 
upon the settlement of 1688,” and puts 
into jeopardy the constitution ! Whilst 
a blow was to be struck for it, we were 
not slow to stand forward in its de- 
fence. The evil which we could not 
avert, we will not aggravate. It is as 
little our wish as our duty to indulge 
in ominous anticipations. The Relief 
Bill has perhaps by this time passed the 
Upper House of Parliament, and is 
now, in all probability, the law of the 
land. May it prove as salutary as its 
sanguine advocates have predicted ! 

Such has been the intense interest 
with which the public have been re- 
garding the great events at present 
moving before their eyes, they have 
never thought of enquiring into the 
cause of Lord Anglesea’s removal. It 
now appears that there was a perfect 
identity between his views and those 
of the Cabinet, which renders his sud- 
den dismissal as unaccountable to the 
country as it appeared to be unexpected 
by himself. ‘The change, however, is 
for the better in many respects. Lord 
Anglesea, before he was six months 
in office, became a plighted partisan 
of the Roraan Catholic Association. 
This alone would have rendered him 
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unfit to be a mediator between the two 
great parties whom it is the object of 
Government to reconcile. He did net 
seem to have profited by the admoni- 
tion, “‘ equam memento rebus in ar- 
duis servare mentem ;” and he might 
have wounded the irritated feelings of 
the Protestants bya tone of cold and con- 
temptuous a , while his presence 
would have gladdened the exultation 
of the Papists. It is much better that 
the new system should commence un- 
der the auspices of a new Viceroy. The 
Duke of Northumberland is no party 
man. He has never given offence by 
the expression of any violent political 
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predilections. His amiable consort is 
ked upon as the’ patroness of all 
that is good and charitable. We will 
keep our eyes upon the Irish court; 
and endeavour to be, from time to time; 
the faithful historian of its proceeds 
ings; and most anxious ate we ‘that 
they shall be characterised by that 
prudence and steadiness, that modera- 
tion and good sense, which afford the 
surest indiecatons of wisdom in the 
Government, and the only hope of 
calming the agitation and reviving the 
prosperity of Ireland. ee 
Dublin, 16th March, 1829. 





MARY MELROSE. 


BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


In the vicinity of the ancient vil- 
lage of Kilmeran, and about equidis- 
tant from each other, there stood, first 
the laird’s stately old mansion, with 
its narrow avenue formed of lofty 
beeches ; then the parsonage, or Manse, 
as it is called in our country, with 
its diminutive set of offices, and neat 
modest approach ; and, last, there was 
the farm-house of Mains, which is 
now a gay mansion, but was then what 
we call, descriptively enough, a con- 
fused rabble of houses. The minister 
and farmer were brothers, and the 
laird was just the laird. 

Well, it so happened that the young 
laird fell in love with Mary Melrose, 
the farmer’s eldest daughter ;—that is, 
he fell in love with her in the saine way 
that gentlemen of fortune fall in love 
with very beautiful country maidens 
far below their rank in life. When 
his father gave his annual feast and 
ball to his retainers, then the young 
squire’s whole attention was paid to 
Mary, and to Mary alone; and at all 
the Lirns and penny- weddings it was 
the same. He took her to the head of 
every dance, called her Miss Melrose, 
and whispered the kindest and most 
flattering things in her ear. He even 
took her sometimes on his knee be- 
tween dances, but it was always re- 
marked that he had to retain her 
there more than half by force ; for she 
never seemed at all satisfied with her 
situation when placed there. Conse 
quently, some said one thing, and 
some another, about a preference so 
decided. Mrs Blare, who had a num- 


_ ber of jolly, good-looking, blowzy 


daughters of her own, took the oppors 
tunity of remarking to her neighbour, 
Mrs Blunt, “‘ Gude preserve us a’ to 
do weel an’ right, Mrs Blunt, saw ye 
ever aught sae impudent, or sae ime 
pertinent, or sae far out o” the way 0” 
gude sense and manners, as that gilly- 
flisky, Mary Meuress, to gang on that 
way wi’ the young laird ? Preserve us 
to do weel an’ right, if my face disna 
burn to the bane to see her! Miss 
Melrose indeed! Hech-wow, sirs! 
that’s unco like a name for ane that 
has her father’s byres to muck, an’ the 
asse to take off, an’ the house to soop 
ilka day she rises out o’ her bed ; ay, 
an’ sups her parritch every morni 

out of a riven timmer dish that'll 

haud in ony milk! We'll see what 
will _ of a” ps Miss eee 
Mrs Blunt ; and, by the by, speaking 
o’ that, she was lich unco ill, a forte 
night syne, and Dr Sinna was sent 
for to see her. Weel, what does I 
do but waylays the doctor as he came 
hame, an’ I speirs very particularly 
and very kindly for Mary,—an’ what 
nine he said? I'll wager ye'll no 

ess 
ers I coudna tell, an take my life. I 


hope it’ was naething bad.” 
** Come this way a bit out o’ their 
hearing, an’ I’ll tell you.” (Then, in 
id she was 


a close whisper, ) * He 
convalescent ! Now, what d'ye think 
o’ that? Is it no ashame for the crea- 
ture to be gaun on that gate, an’ her 
that gate?’ 

** I think ye’re ower the matter 
hard wi’ poor Mary, Mrs Blare; I 
dinna’ see what she has done that she 
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could get by. It wad be the warst of 


a’ manners, and would shew the con- 
ceited coquette at aince, war she to 
refuse to dance wi’ the young laird 
when he asks her. What, then, can 
she do? she maun either be singular, 
an’ bide at hame, or do preceesely as 
she does.” 

** Preserve us a, woman, I wad 
think naething o’ dancing down wi’ 
him aince or twice ; but to take him 
a’ till hersell,—that’s the thing that 
provokes me.” 

** Indeed, Mrs Blare, she canna 
help that either; for I have heard 
her, an’ sae have you, say to him again 
an’ again, ‘ I wish ye wad take some 
other body, this time, sir.’ But that’s 
what he winna do; an’ what can she 
help that? Upon my word, I dinna 
like to hear a lassie abused for what 
she canna avoid ; an pit either you or 
me i’ her shoon, we wad just do as 
she does, an’ carry our heads as high, 
too, when led down the middle. I 
fear, poor woman, she will have a dif- 
ficult part to play wi’ him.” 

** Hech-wow ! to hear some folk 
speak! I think some folk disna make 
muckle difficulty o’ some parts that 
some folk wants them to play ; an’ 
I'll say yet, it’s a shame for her to be 
gaun on gallanting that gate wi’ him, 
an’ her convalescent, too !”” 

Mary’s mother had been dead for 
a number of years, so that Mary was 
her father’s sole housekeeper from the 
ime she was fourteen years of age; 

' a more industrious and hard- 
wrought girl was not in all the parish 
of Kilmeran. Her father had an ex- 
‘tensive concern in farming, and, when 
he:took it, it was looked on as a fair 

_ bargain ; but, alas! the times changed 
so much, that he found himself very 
much at the laird’s mercy. The old 
laird was a hard worldly man, but an 
hopest.and good man at heart ; and 
from the beginning, he took the reso- 
lution of keeping his farmer going on, 
but to take, at the same time, as much 
rent from him as he could get. Mat- 
ters went on in this way from year to 
year, which kept old Melrose and his 
family ina constant and long continued 
struggle ; and never was there a young 

girl made more personal efforts for a 

parent’s success than Mary did. Of 
course, all her friends admired her. 

Her uncle and aunt invited her to the 

Manse every Sunday ‘after sermon, 
and often made her presents; and 


Mary Melrose. 
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even the old laird never received a 
half-year’s rent that he did not make 
Mary a present out of it. She was, 
moreover, both handsome and beauti- 
ful as a rose, and quite unrivalled in 
o village, or extensive double pa- 
rish. 

Such was the maiden with whom 
the young squire fell in love ; and so 
deeply did he fall in love with her, 
that, by degrees, he made it too ap- 
parent to all eyes. He could hardl 
stay out of her sight ; and Mary, wi 
all her goodness and simplicity of 
heart, seems to have had a little levi- 
ty, otherwise she would have discard- 
ed the young gentleman at once ; for 
it could not miss -being apparent to 
her, that no good could ever accrue to 
her out of his attentions. No matter ; 
Mary loved them, and certainly was 
proud of them ; and perhaps she loved 
the handsome young man too, for the 
preference he gave her ; and then— 
though we may be grieved on her ac- 
count, how can we blame her ?—her 
enemy was within, and a first. attach- 
ment of a youthful heart it is hard 
to withstand. 

If Mr Melrose disapproved of the 
young laird’s visits, he held his peace, 
for he never once mentioned them to 
Mary,—and there is little doubt 
that he had the fullest confidence in 
the virtue of his beloved daughter ; 
but the familiarity became every day 
more and more avowed, till it grew 
quite notorious, and set the whole 
parish a-talking ; and then there were 
two incidents occurred, very shortly 
after one another, that had almost put 
Mrs Blare out of herself. These were, 
first, Mary Melrose appearing one 
day at church dressed in a handsome 
silk gown and new ribbons, and that 
very day the young laird called at the 
Mains, and escorted Mary to the 
church, never leaving her till within 
the kirk-stile, when their paths part- 
ed, leading to different doors of the 
church. Mrs Blare was in a terrible 
passion at her that day. No sooner 
was she fairly on her way home, than 
she broke out to her daughters with, 
** Gude preserve us a’ to do weel an’ 
right, bairns, saw ever ony body the 
like o’ yon creature? O but I wad fain 
hae been near her to spit on her! Na, 
but ye ken she has lost a’ sense o’ 
modesty an’ discretion now thegither ! 
for Mary Meuress, that milks the kye, 
carries out the asse, an’ sups her 
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wees out of a riven bicker, to pit 
er vulgar impident arm, clad in silk, 
aneath a gentleman’s elbow, an’ gang 
caperin’ an’ swaggering through us a’ 
to the kirk !” 

“* A’ fairly an’ honestly won, mo- 
ther,” said Girzy. 

‘* Let me never see your brazen face, 
ye taupie, won ony thing in the same 
fair an’ honest way. I wadna see a 
daughter o’ mine sittin’ i’ the kirk, 
pinned up in her silks an’ satins, prim- 
ming an’ looking at her uncle the 
minister as it wad disgrace her een to 
let them turn on ony 0’ us.” : 

‘* Ay, the higher she rides the far- 
ther she'll fa’,” said one. 

“I have heard some auld rhyme 
that said, ‘ The midden lap ower the 
moon,’ but I aince thought never to 
see that,” said another ; and in simi- 
lar discourse did the Blares pass the 
Sabbath afternoon, affirming and re- 
affirming that the young laird had 
clad the trollop o’ the Mains a’ in silk, 
and their intimacy was thus avowed. 

They. were all in the wrong, as 
malice is sure to be, for it was the old 
lady who made Mary the present, and 
who was literally compelled to it by 
the laird her husband ; who affirmed, 
that were it not for the industry and 
exertions of that inestimable young 
woman, he would pocket fifty pounds 
less of rent every year. And when 
the goodly present came home, and 
Mary was told how much it would 
cost, she wished it had been a milk 
cow to have increased her father’s 
stock. 

Thus the young laird had no hand 
in it, nor knew aught of the transac. 
tion till he found Mary dressed in it ; 
and being somewhat dissatisfied that 
it had been so, he disapproved of the 
pattern, the make, and every thing 
about it; and wished, and over again 
wished, that he had been consulted in 
the choice, as he had had for some time 
one in his eye that would have let the 
world see the beauty and elegance of 
his dear Miss Melrose’s form, which 
yet it was not aware of ; and at length 
concluded by saying, that his mo- 
ther’s present should not supersede 
his. Mary said she was for no more 

resents. If they wanted to favour 
er, let them abate her father’s heavy 
rental somewhat. The young man 
answered this by assuring her, that her 
father’s state and circumstances de- 
pended solely on her own behaviour 
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at this time.” This was a very unge- 
nerous hint ; but luckily Mary did not 
understand it, for she only uttereda 
sigh, and said, ‘‘ Alas, all that I can 
do is but asa drop in the bucket ; but 
I can do no more an take iy life.” 

** Yes you can,” returned he; but 
he had not the face to tell her in what 
— although pressingly urged to 

0 80. 

But to return to the presents, and 
to be as short as possible. On that 
very day fortnight after Mary a 
peared at church in -her new silk 
gown, did she appear there in a hand- 
some superfine riding habit and a plain 
beaver hat on her head, the most ime 
posing of all dresses that ever an ele- 
gant form was clad in. There was 
not one in the churchyard knew her, 
neither man nor woman ; for in place 
of her own plain dark locks, she had 
jet black curls that had formed a part 
of her lover’s present, and which he 
compelled her to put on; but he did 
not escort her to church that day, go- 
ing by another path that he might en- 
joy the astonishment of the rustic pa- 
rishioners at his Mary’s beauty and 
figure. There was not one of them 
knew her save himself, and the mem- 
bers of her father’s family, but all 
wondered at her great beauty, and 
—_ drew near to get a peep at the 
lovely stranger. 

To confound them still the more, it 
so chanced that she went into the 
minister’s seat that forenoon, there. 
being no body in it beside but het 
aunt, and her father’s pew 
throng ; and as she likewise went. into 
the Manse during the intermission of 
worship, all the gossips of the parish 
were left to wonder after this phenome- - 
non of beauty and elegance, and Mrs 
Blare declared, ‘‘ That she had never 
in her life beheld so elegant and lovely 
a creature ; and she wished that Mar 
Meuress had been there that day wi’ a’ 
her silks and satins,—she wad hae seen 
what a figure she coost beside the 
stranger. But the truth was that she 
had kenn’d o’ her, and hadna durst 
come, for she was as cunning as the 
serpent that beguiled Eve.” 

In the afternoon the service was be- 
gun before Mary and her aunt came 
in, — her -_ Fem ene ry in her 
father’s pew having bee t 
for her, ae stepped silentl forward 
and took possession of it. rs Blare 
never got such a stound in her life. It 
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had euch an effect on her, that it ac« 
tually made her speak out aloud in the 
church,—a thing that she was never 
known to have done either before or 
since. When she saw her own ap- 
proved and admired beauty go and 
take possession of the trollop Mary 
Meuress’ seat, every nerve of her 
whole frame received a shock as from 
electricity. She made an involuntary 
spring up and down again, and breath- 
img very short, exclaimed aloud; 
** Lord preserve us a’ to do weel an’ 
right ! ist her?” 

The ‘minister looking at her with 
a reproving as well as astonished look, 
prevented her from going on; but 
she sat in nettles till the service was 
over, and actually in a fever,—draw- 
ing off one glove, on another,—then 
with a trembling hand putting on her 
spectacles, then off with them the 
next moment,—groaning in spirit, and 
exclaiming inwardly, ‘‘ Hech-wow! 
what will this world turn to!” 

. As soon as she got fairly over the 
kirk-stile, she broke out with, ‘‘ Hech- 
wow, bairns, what is to become o’ us 
a’now! We are gaun to be faced out 
o kirk. an’ market wi’ e’en-forret 
brazensfaced strumpetry! Was ever 
the like. o’ yon seen in a Christian 
country ? eel, what d’ye think o’ 
the scodgy wench o’ the Mains, the 
day? Is yon aught like sooping the 

an’ mucking the byres, an’ sup- 
ping her parritch out of a riven dish ?” 

‘I wish ony body would make me 
sic a present,” said Girzy ; “<I should 
faee ‘up wit on whenever she 
likit. How weel she did look! Now, 
mother, ye ken what ye said about 
her yoursell.” 

. “Na, really she does look better than 
ony body wad think. I believe, after 
a’, the doctor has been wrang.” 

Mary spent the evening at the Manse 
as usual, and was there complimented 
on her a nce so much, that I am 
afraid it helped to warm her heart to 
the donor, who still more and more 
avowed his love for Mary. She heard 
him good-naturedly, and did not seem 
to dispute the fact, but said, “‘ She 
was obliged to him; and that the 
mair he thought o’ her, she was the 
better. pleased,”—~and such little in 
nocent sayings as these. 

He had hitherto never asked nor 
mentioned any favour from her in re- 
turn for all his attentions, but he now 
began to mention one which appeared 
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#0 trivial to’ Mary, that she did not 
look on it as any favour at all. It 
was only to come up to Mrs M‘Gaffie’s 
at the post-office some night, and have 
some fun wi’ auld Lucky ; and Mary 
said she would like it very much if 
she could get time. He harped so 
much on this, day after day, that at 
length Mary promised, on such a 
night, to meet him there. She was 
to go to Mrs M‘Gaffie’s shop for some- 
thing, and he knew the post-mistress 
would invite her ben the house, and 
there she was to remain till he came, 
as by chance, for letters, when they 
would have some grand fun with 
Lucky, and he would see her safely 
home after. 

Such was the plan struck out by 
the young laird, and to which Mary, 
in the simplicity of her heart, assented; 
without the least apprehension, but 
rather with a sort of pleasant satisfac- 
tion. But on the day preceding the 
appointment, she received a formal in- 
vitation to drink tea with Mrs M‘Gaffie 
at seven. Then she began half to sus- 
pect some plot, and yet she knew not 
what to suspect; but she perceived 
ogee that her lover had made known 

is plans to the post-mistress, which 
she liked very ill, because he had 
suggested a different plan to herself. 
She resolved at first not to go; but 
when her father came home in the 
evening, she told him of the invita- 
tion, and he said nothing either against 
or in favour of her acceptance. She 
then asked him what sort of a body 
that Mrs M‘Gaffie was in the main, 
for that she knew nothing about her 
beyond seeing her in the shop. Her 
father answered, that he never heard 
aught against her, save that she was 
rather o'er fond of currying favour 
with the great folk ; and that as Mary 
got so much fatigue and little amuse- 
ment, she was very welcome to go if 
she had a mind to it. 

Thus Mary had her father’s assent 
to the visit, but she felt conscious that 
she had only his assent to the one- 
half of it. Yet how curious a thing 
youthful love is! for all must go on 
in secrecy and perfect confidence, else 
it cannot go on at all. Mary could 
no more have told her father that she 
had an appointment to meet the young 
laird there, than she could have shorn 
her head of her flowing and admired 
tresses ; and she was cut to the heart 
at the indelicacy of her lover, in ha 
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ving laid open his plan to the garrulous 
post- mistress. 

Mary had been brought up under 
the tuition of her uncle in the strict« 
est principles of religion. Her father 
was also a devout man; but over and 
above these excellent examples, she 
was by nature religiously and piously 
inclined herself, and said her prayers 
every night in her little chamber, be- 
fore going to rest with her younger 
sister. And this night, what she 
could not tell her father, she on her 
knees confessed to her Maker, begging 
of him, that if in the simplicity of her 
heart she was going from the path 
of rectitude, he would pardon her, 
and take her under his fatherly pro-« 
tection that night and for ever. This 
petition she remembered to her dying 
day with gratitude ; but I fear it is 
in vain for me to endeavour persua- 
ding all my young and lovely friends 
to follow the example, and recommend 
themselves to the protection of the 
Most High on every critical emier- 
gency. 

Mary dressed herself in a pure white 
muslin gown ; and when about to set 
out, her father said to her, ‘* Take 
Nancy Shiel with you, and go through 
the fields at the nearest, for it is wears 
ing late, and I will send for you at 
nine.” 

** You need not send: for me,” re< 
turned she, “ as I will probably stay 
all night with my aunt, for my uncle 
is, I believe, from home.”—‘‘ Very 
well,” said her‘father. Now this was 
hardly ingenuous in Mary, for she 
knew of one to set her home, and then 
she would be obliged to make another 
wee bit venial lie, namely, that “ she 
had changed her mind, and thought 
it was better to come home to her own 
bed.” It is a curious characteristic in 
the sex, but it is a fact, that I never 
in my life saw a woman who would 
so much as admit that it was a fault 
or a sin to tell lies about the men! I 
once mentioned this to a sensible ma« 
tronly country lady of my acquaint 
ance, and her answer was, “ O ye ken, 
sir, we canna tell a’. That's what 
ye need never expect o’ us that we 
can tell a’. Na, na, Lord help us, 
what wad come o’ us if we were to 
tell a’!” Ergo, Mary committed no 
fault at all. 

Away. went lovely Mary to her first 
love-tryste, and away went Nancy 
Shiel with her through the fields by 
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the nearest path. They went over the 
first stile,-and the second stile ; but as 
they approached the third, they pers 
eeived the minister coming on the 
ne to meet them. Then Mary took 

er mantle-from the maid, and said 
she might return home, for ‘here was 
her uncle, who would convoy her ta 
the village; and Nancy returned while 
yet from thirty to forty yards distant 
frem the worthy parson. Fie took his 
stand on the first step of the stile, as 
if with the:intent of having some pare 
ley with his niece before she got over, 
and there he stood, viewing her in- 
tently with a pitying look. ‘ Good 
e’en to you, sir,” said Mary. 

“ Good e’en, good e’en, Mary. You 
are true to your appointment, I see.” 

** T am going to Mrs M‘Gaflie’s, at 
- post house, to drink tea,” said 
she. - 
* I know it, I know it,” returned 
he. * But, Mary, I would hardly 
have expected of you to have made 
this appointment, and far less to have 
kept it, after due consideration. Did 
you ask permission of your father to 
fulfil this engagement ?” " 

** Yes I did, and had his assent too, 
which he granted with the greatest 
readiness, good man !” ; 

** And did you tell him that you 
had an appointment to meet with the 
young laird there to-night?” 

_ Mary was thunderstruck. The queé— 
ry went-to- her heart like a burning 
brand, and from thence to every pore 
of her body swifter than lightnings 
her ears rung, and her face took first 
the flush of the peony rose, and then 
grew as white as her muslin gowiti 
She had not the face either to deny or 
confess it; but at length she faltered 
out, ** How do you know that?” 

** You see I do know it ;—and I 
know more, which you do not kiiow. 
If you go to Mrs M‘Gaffie’s, you ‘are 
to sleep with him there all night, and 
the plan is so laid, that it is impossie 
ble-you can evite it.” ; 

ary continued dumb with amazéa 
ment, her eyes fixed on the evening 
sky, and her pale lip quivering with 
indignation. One thing she knew, that 
no living flesh could have divw 
these things but her lover hirhself'; 
and she thought it most ungallant and 
ungenerous in him thus to expose het 
weakness before she had committed 
any fault. Then she shed some bite 
ter tears, but uttered not a word. 
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** Go away home, Mary,” said the 
good man. “ That God in whom is 
your trust, and to whom you commit- 
ted yourself in custody so lately, hath 
preserved you at this time, and you 
will soon know better than you do at 
present what great reason you have 
for gratitude to cor sigh, and 

Mary uttered a deep sigh, and re- 
Plc her unele desired her; but 
she said within herself, “‘ I have of- 
fended my uncle, for he neither 
shaked hands with me, nor proffered 
to see .me on my way home, neither 
of which courtesies he ever neglected 
before.” As she said this in her heart, 
she looked behind her to see if her re- 
vered uncle was eyeing her on her 
way ; but behold her uncle was not 
there! He was neither on the stile, 
nor the path leading fromit, and Ma- 
ry wondered what had become of him; 
but weening that possibly he might be 
concealing himself to see that she did 
not return to her appointment, she 
went home. 

When she entered the parlour, her 
father, who was hearkening little Sa- 
rah a lesson, was astonished when he 
saw her. ‘* What’s the matter, Ma- 

?” said hayo'’ have you forgot any 
thing?” % 

** No, no; but I have taken the 
rue, an’ turned again.” 

* That’s something queer and ca- 
pricious-like, I think, Mary.” 

“ T met with my uncle at the mid- 

dle stile, and he said he thought it 
was better for me to turn home again, 
as the young laird was to be there, an’ 
some o that set,—an’ I thought sae 
too.” 
** Mary, my dear, what do you 
mean? You are dreaming, or making 
up a sheer romance to amuse your fa- 
ther. What you tell me is impossible, 
for your meat is in Edinburgh.” 

“No, no, sir. If he has been in 
Edinburgh, he is come back again ; for® 
I assure you he stopped me at the 
stile, an’ turned me again. Speir ye 
at Nancy Shiel, she saw him as weel 
as me.” 

Mr Melrose laughed at this allega- 
tion as a piece of singular absurdity, 
and calling Nancy ben, he asked her 
if she saw his brother the minister 
meet with Mary by the way? Nancy 
averred that she did. ‘“ Somebody 
has thrawn gla 


mour in baith your een, 
girls,” said he, “‘ for the thing is im« 
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possible. Are you sure, dame, that it 
was he ?” 

“* T turned again afore I cam within 
speaking o’ him,” said Nancy. ‘ But 
I'm sure it was outher him or his spi« 
rit.” 

‘* Never let ony body hear either of 
you say sae again, for you will only 
get yourselves laughed at,” said the 
we 3 and the subject was dismiss- 


But Nancy’s rash, though common 
expression, made a sudden and power- 
ful impression on Mary’s feelings, as 
she thought of her uncle's cold and dis- 
tant manner towards her ; and so trous 
bled was her mind about one thing 
and another, that she was obliged to 
betake herself to bed. 

Mrs M‘Gaffie’s party now consisted 
of the young laird slone, as a matter 
of course ; and great and grievous was 
his disappointment when Mary did 
not come. He grew at last so rest- 
less and impatient, that he caused 
Mrs M‘Gaffie hire a boy for half-a- 
crown, who rode to the Mains with 
Mrs M‘Gaffie’s compliments to Miss 
Melrose, and intimation that the par- 
ty at the post-office waited tea for her. 
Her father returned for answer that 
she was indisposed, and had gone to 
bed—and thus their grand scheme was 
fairly blown up. 

Mary heard it reported the next day 
that her uncle was in Edinburgh, but 
she never would let belief take hold of 
her that it could possibly be so, till 
she went up to the Manse in the even- 
ing, and not only learned the certainty 
of it from her aunt’s own mouth, but 
saw a letter from him of that morn- 
ing’s date. Her aunt pointed at the 
postacr pt in which Mary read, “ I 

ope, dear niece, Mary is well. I 
nave had great trouble of spirit about 
er.” 

It may easily be conceived howmuch 
‘Mary was astounded at this intelli. 

ce ; she could not distrust the evi- 
bce of her own senses, and therefore 
imelined to think that her uncle, for 
some secret purpose, was living in con- 
cealment about the village. But every 
circumstance duly considered rendered 
the whole beyond her capacity, only 
she was certain that there had been an 
interposition of Providence on her be 
half, and was grateful and thankful to 
her Makeron that account, and resolved 
on being more circumspect in future. 
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She did not tell her aunt what she had 
seen, determined to retain the secret 
to herself as far as possible. However, 
it got breath and spread ; but what or 
who it was that met and admonished 
Mary that night was never known to 
this day. Some said it was her father 
dressed in a suit of his brother's 
clothes ; but that seems hardly possi- 
ble, as he was sitting in his own par- 
lour when she went home. 


That night of the appointment, the - 


young laird went to the rising ground 
east of the village called The Coutt 
Knowes, to watch what path Mary 
would take, for he wanted to meet her 
by the way; but when he saw that 
her maid was with her, he made the 
best of his way back to Mrs M‘Gaffie’s, 
to prepare for his beautiful Mary’s re- 
ception ; consequently when she never 
arrived, he was alarmed as well as 
vexed to the heart. The next day he 
waited on her to enquire after her 
health, but she was busy out and in, 
and paid very little attention to him, 
being more dry and distant in her 
manner towards him than ever she had 
been. ‘‘ Tell me this, dearest Mary,” 
said he, ‘‘ did not you go through the 
fields last night clad in white, and a 
maid-servant with you?” She con- 
fessed that she did. ‘* And were you 
not then on your way to Mrs M‘- 
Gaffie’s?” She was obliged to confess 
that she was. ‘‘ What in this world 
was it then which made you change 
your mind and return?” At that ques- 
tion she blushed and was silent ; and 
after long teasing for an explanation, 
she informed him that she got some 
secret intelligence by the way of a cer- 
tain plot laid between him and a friend 
of his, of the success of which she 
did not choose to make the experi- 
ment. 

This put the young man as much 
out of countenance as ever Mary had 
been with reference to him. Conscious- 
ness of a guilty intention against so 
much beauty and innocence, made 
him blush like crimson. He left her 
abruptly, and hasted to Mrs M‘Gaffie, 
whom he abused beyond measure for 
such a breach of confidence. It was 
in vain that she denied it, as he knew 
well he had never mentioned the mat- 
ter to any other, and the two friends 
from thence became enemies. 

As the young laird never could get 
Mary to make another appointment 
with him, nor give him the least hope 
Vou. XXV. 
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of success in his honourable schemes 
he grew quite desperate, it being out 
of his power, as he afterwards decla- 
red, to live without her. He, theres 
fore, as a last and only resource, ree 
solved to carry her off by stratagem or 
force ; but at all events to have pose 
session of her, which in the follow- 
ing harvest he accomplished very ea« 
sily as follows. 
On the morning of St Lawrence fair 
he called at the Mains, and found, as 
he expected, Mary dressed for the 
fair ; and, it being a very wet day, he 
proffered her a ride in the carriage; 
both to the fair with him, and home 
again in the evening. Mary’s heart 
at once jumped at the proffer, but 
prudence forbade her acceptance till 
she asked her father ; who said it was 
too good an offer, he thought, to be re< 
fused on such a day. So the matter was 
settled, and Mary’s fate sealed. The 
young man returned with the carriage. 
Mary re- dressed herself in hersplendid 
riding habit and beaver, and, with her 
little work-bag in her hand, sprang 
from her father’s door-step into the 
carriage beside her lover. Her spirits 
were uncommonly bv , ant, and she 
felt happy and gratefui to the gallant 
young man for the continued prefer- 
ence shewn to her; and though she 
would not admit of his endearments 
and caresses, yet she did not appear 
displeased. I know not what words 
passed by the way about going over 
the march, but there were some which 
were regarded by Mary at least meré« 
ly as words of course. He asked if 
she would like to go over the march 
with him; and she said she would. 
At the fair they had some pies and 
wine together, and he introduced her 
to a Miss H——, a friend of his, 
whom Mary liked exceedingly for her 
unaffected kindness and hilarity. At 
night they got all three into the care 
riage to return home, and frolic and 
mirth abounded to such a degree, that 
Mary, for one, never thought of the 
length of the stage, but always dread 
ed that they would come too soon to 
the end of it. At length the carriage 
stopped, and Mary and Miss H—— 
were handed out by their beau; but 
instead of alighting at her father’s 
door, as she expected, Mary perceived 
that she was in a strange place, she 
knew not where; nor had ‘she the 
smallest conception of the distance 
they had travelled. “‘ Where are we?” 
2X 69 
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said she. ‘ Upon my word I do not 
well know,” returned he; then turn- 
anaes the driver, he said, “‘ Dick, who 
bade you come this way, you rascal ?” 
The coachman, who had got his les- 
son before, answered, “ It was your 
father, sir.” 

“©O! very well,” said the other, gi-« 
ving each of the ladies an arm, and con- 
ducting them into the inn. 

** Good Lord, Mr James, where are 
we?” enquired Miss H——, with well- 
feigned alarm ; ‘ I declare I am ter- 
rified, and must tell you I don’t un- 
—— gel 
- Hold your tongue, foolish girl,” 
said he; “ are you not safe enough 
with me anywhere ?” 

** Am I soindeed ? But I have rea- 
son to know atherwise, and, oh me! 
I’m sure you have some plot on my 
honour, and then what shall I do if I 
am bereft of my honour! But I'll 
raise the whole village, that I will ; 
and I'll have you apprehended and in- 
carcerated, ay, and hanged, for the de- 

* forcement of a virgin.” 

In this state did she go on, till Mary 
became afraid of some terrible cala- 
mity ; and actually, in the simplicity 
of her heart, took part with her be- 
trayer in calming the lady’s terrible 
alarm, trying to assure her, that though 
she herself was in the same predica- 
ment, and knew not whether they had 
come there by chance or by design, 
yet she had so much confidence in Mr 
James's honour, that she felt very lit- 
tle, if any, alarm. Then the lady rose 
in a flame upon Mary, pretending that 
she was a country crony of his, whom 
he had suborned to assist him in her 
inveiglement, but she was determined 
to have full and ample amends of them 
both ; and for that purpose she order- 
ed the doors to be all locked, and the 
keys delivered up to herself, till she 
sent for the officers of justice to take 
them both into custody. And there 
the two were locked up together, and 
a double guard arnt | on the door. 
They were taken out, guarded, during 
the night, into another room, and exa- 
mined ; and their haughty judge re- 
manded them both into confinement, 
and constables to be placed on the 
house till he could procure a regular 
warrant from Edinburgh for their com- 
mitment; and there were they locked 
up again together, and kept there for 
several days. It was Miss H——’s 
own country house, and no very good 
one,— but well enough known to many 
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of the Edinburgh bucks once on a day. 
Alack for poor Mary! She had none 
to condole with her save her betrayer, 
who soothed her as the crocodile 
soothes his prey. 

Mr Melrose had a great number of 
cattle at the St Lawrence fair, and not 
being able to sell them all, he was ob- 
liged to drive them to the southern 
markets ; and by that means, he was 
a week or more absent from home ;— 
and a miserable man was he on his 
return, on learning that his Mary had 
been lost,—the very staff of his age and 
support of his family. He never rest- 
ed till he had learned every thing it 
was ible to learn concerning her ; 
and awn assured that the young laird 
had carried her off, he went straight 
and applied to his father, hoping to 
find him at least reasonable. He never 
was farther mistaken. The laird broke 
out into such a passion as he had never 
seen him in before. 

«* And why come to me with these 
news?” said he ; “ was I your daugh- 
ter’s keeper? I'll take neither blame 
nor interest in it, that I assure you of. 
You might have taken better care of 
your daughter. If young hizzies will 
be melling with their superiors, jigging 
and dancing with them, and riding in 
chaises with them, they must just abide 
by the consequences. You might have 
taken better care of your daughter, and 
be to you !” 

* Alack, sir, I little thought that 
ever your son could have had the heart 
to have ruined my beloved Mary,” 
said the farmer, with tears in his eyes ; 
** she was so good, so amiable, and so 
virtuous, and so much the support of 
my small family, that I could not have 
thought the heart of man could have 
betrayed her, far less Mr James, whose 
honour I trusted as much as my own.” 

“You trusted to a great rascal, 
then,” said the laird, turning hastily 
away, and dashing a tear from his eye ; 
‘and so you may go and redeem your 
trust the best way you can.” 

Poor Melrose, finding he could do 
nothing here, posted to Edinburgh, 
where he soon found his young mas- 
ter; and a more awkward and distress- 
ing meeting can scarcely be concei- 
ved. The young man was deeply af- 
fected by the eloquence of the parent’s 
grief, but would confess nothing, save 
that Mary gota ride with him to town, 
and went off with a female acquaint- 
ance who came with her; and with 
this answer, and a feigned direction 
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where there was some chance of hear- 
ing of her, was the heart-sick parent 
dismissed. He had not gone ten yards 
from the door before he discovered his 
master, the old laird, posting onward 
to the house he had just left, and never 
once lifting his eyes from the pave- 
ment. A gleam of hope shot across 
the old farmer’s mind, at this sight, of 
at least recovering his lost child ; in- 
deed, that was the only hope he could 
entertain ; and to have recovered that 
darling lamb, who he was sure had 
been driven astray, and not gone vo- 
luntarily, he would have given all he 
possessed in the world. 

The laird going abruptly into his 
son’s apartment, found him leaning his 
arm on the chimney, and his eyes 
gleaming with tears. The farmer's 
expostulations had smitten him to the 
heart ; and if his late enormities had 
then been to act as they were before 
acted, I believe he would rather have 
laid down his life than have committed 
them. The moment he saw his father 
he again turned pale, so closely are 
guilt, fear, and shame, connected. 
** Father, you here? That iscertain- 
ly extraordinary,” said he. 

«¢ Extraordinary, sir? how should 
it be extraordinary when matters are 
as they are? Tell me this, you vil- 
lain, and tell me truly, is it you who 
have carried off Mary Melrose from 
her father ?” 

“* Mary Melrose again,” said James, 
his lip quivering with shame and vexa~ 
tion; ‘‘ this is a terrible ado about a 
girl, as if no other in the world were 
worth caring for but she.” 

“ That is not answering my ques- 
tion, you confounded heartless blub- 
bering rascal!” said theirritated father. 

‘* In her own sphere there was not one 
‘ as well worth caring for; and let me 
tell you, she had more virtue, truth, 
and integrity, than ever you were pos« 
sessed of with all your advantages. 
She was the flower of a father’s house, 
as well as the stay and support of it. 
And do you think that I will suffer as 
much beauty and simple piety to fall 
a prey to a regardless, cold-hearted, 
pampered rascal like you? Lead me 
to her instantly, that I may examine 
her myself ; for I will not get one word 
of truth out of you.” 

** Pardon me, sir, in this. I would 
rather be excused for the present, if 
you please.” 
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‘* And why so, sir? Why won’t you 
lead me into her mb Ne, 

‘* Because—you see, sir—hem ! she 
is, as we would say, sir—hem ! hardly. 
fit to be-seen at present—That is, she 
is in dishabille, sir.” , 

‘© Ay—hem ! she is in dishabille, 
sir! Just so! I know what that means. 
She is under lock and key with some 
grand female friend of yours, weeping 
her fate, and cursing the day you were 
born. I’ll tell you what it is, young 
gentleman :—it is vain to multiply 
words. My errand to town was this, 
I know you have betrayed that amiable 
girl ; and that, I am certain, under false 
promises ; and for the irreparable in- 
jury you have done her, you shall either 
make her your lawful married wife, or 
I this day not only legally disinherit, 
but cast you out of my family, and 
disown you forever. So you have just 
to say the word. Will you marry her 
or not ?” 

‘* With all my heart, sir, if itis = 
desire. I would have married her long 
ago, for I loved her so much that J 
could not live without her. But then 


I never durst ask your consent, fe 
thought I was certain you w 
grant it.” 


“‘ Neither I would, you confounded © 
rascal! neither I would have granted i 
then. But you have turned the 
against me now. I could not have looks 
ed my own farmer nor his worthy bi®- 
ther in the face, knowing the injur 
they had received from my family... I 
found I could not even look my Meker 
im the face, nor ask his divine protec- 
tion, while such a heinous injury re- 
mained unrepaired. But it is all well 
Posen Give me your —_ We are 
friends again. No other reparation 
could do but this. Go; seek me out 
Mary, and let us get the marriage over 
without delay.” SF) 
. When James went to his disconso- 
late Mary, and told her what his fa- 
ther had done, she was quite overcome 
with gratitude, and when she came 
into his presence, she kneeled, em- 
braced his knees with both her arms, 
and wept profusely. But the old man 
lifted her in his arms and kissed her, 
bidding her be of good cheer, and she 
should still have her new gown at the 
Mains’ rent-paying. The two were 
‘married accordingly, and as they reach- 
ed Kilmeran Castle late on a Saturday 
evening, nothing of the matter was 
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known in the parish. But the sur- 
prise excited among the parishioners 
next day, was productive of very bad, 
and even fatal consequences. Mary 
appeared in the uppermost seat of the 
laird’s velvet-covered gallery, and the 
old laird himself sat on the chair next 
her ; she was dressed in white satin, and 
had a necklace of gold and diamond 
ap This being the first intimation 
to the parish of Mary’sexalted fortune, 
the flash of astonishment produced by 
it may be partly conceived. But it un- 
fortunately so happened, that Mrs 
Blare, just a few minutes previous to 
that, had been talking of Mary’s most 
shameful elopement in quite unmea- 
sured terms. She said to Mrs Blunt, 
«* What think you o’ your light- heeled 
madam now ?—the grand leader down 
o’ our country dances and French cur- 
tillions! I trow she has gotten the 
whistle o’ her plack now, what she has 
lang been fishing for. That comes o’ 
presents o’ silk gowns and riding-claes ! 


It wad hae set her as weel to hae been 
cleaning her dad’s byres yet, and sup- 
ping her parritch out o’ the riven bick- 


er. 

But when Mary appeared in such 
splendour at the top of the laird’s gal- 
lery, and it became manifest to all that 

sshe was now the young lady of Kil- 
n, Mrs Blare was seized with a 


_ "terrible qualm. She could not get 


* spoken out aloud for fear of the mi- 
nister, and in trying to contain herself, 
was so overcome that she fainted, and 
was carried out of the church. Then 
her youngest daughter having been 
seized with something of the same na- 
ture, mixed perhaps with concern for 
her mother, fainted likewise, and was 
carried out of the church. Then the 
eldest, and so on, till every one of the 
Misses Blare was carried out of church 
in a swoon, before the service con- 
cluded, and the whole of them were 
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driven home to Blare-hall in a cart, 
which was very heavily laden with 
female pulchritude. Dr Sinna attend- 
ed, with lancet, unguent, and ano- 
dyne, and such a day of purgation was 
never seen at Blare-hall. But mark the 
event! Late in the night, Mrs Blunt 
sent a man on horseback to enquire for 
the family of thc Blares, and to bring 
her particular word. The lad alight- 
ed, tied his horse to the door, went 
into the lobby, and asked a word of 
the Doctor, whose message was dis-~ 
tinctly as follows :—‘‘ My compli- 
ments to Mrs Blunt, and inform her, 
that the ladies are all convalescent, 
every one, except Mrs Blare herself. 
I am not so sure about her, but think 
she too is in the same state.” 

Now, it so happened, that Mrs 
Blare’s little private parlour and bed- 
room were directly off the lobby, and 
the door being open, every word of 
this unhappy message was perfectly 
audible to the nervous and oppressed 
dame. They fell on her ear like the 
chill tidings of death, and were more 
than her spirit or frame could bear. 
She grew worse from that minute, and 
raved all the night, and next day she 
was so much altered that they sent for 
the minister, who tried her with some 
religious consolation, but she could 
only answer him with some inarticu- 
late ravings. It was currently report- 
ed that the last words she ever spoke 
were these:—The parson was saying 
something of the evil nature of sin, 
when she broke out aloud with, “‘ Ou 
ay, sir! ou ay! an’ a’ for the sake 
o sinning too! That’s the warst o’t! 
No ae silk gown or a pelisse amang 
them a’!” Then after two or three 
loud cries of distress, poor Mrs Blare 
yielded up the ghost, and left the mi- 
nister and her attendants quite dume 
foundered, 
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Tue battle of “ Bosworth Field” 

was fought about two miles from the 
town of Market Bosworth, in Leices- 
tershire, on a spot called Radmore, or 
Red moor plain, probably from the 
colour of the soil. A little river called 
the Tweed, winds its way along the 
scene of action, which is now divided 
into fields and meadows, commanded 
by various eminences scarcely worth 
the name of hills; but from whic 
the whole may be looked down upon 
as on @ map. 
- We had, with the assistance of a 
guide, visited all the various spots in 
the immediate neighbourhood, digni- 
fied, by oral or legendary tradition, as 
the camps of King Richard, King 
Henry, the Duke of Norfolk, the Lord 
Stanley, and Sir William. We had 
traced the progress of the battle itself 
over the uneven ground of the plain, 
and listened to the stories of our gar- 
rulous companion with patience, till 
his stock appeared to be exhausted ; 
and then we dismissed him, in order 
that we might muse upon that scene 
alone. 

On our left rose an eminence, still 
called Richard’s Nook, because it is 
believed that he harangued his army 
from thence, previous to their descent 
into the plain which lay before us; 
and on which, in a field of little more 
than two miles in length, and scarce 
so much in width, the fate of Eng- 
land was decided on the 22d of Au- 
gust, 1485. 

A battle, thought we—what is a bat- 
tle, but the outbreaking of man’s fu- 
rious passions ? There are sounds of 
trumpets and warlike instruments, the 
neighing of steeds, wild outcries, a 
“* confused noise, and garments rolled 
in blood ;” and men are swept by the 
sword from the face of that earth 
which must otherwise, in the common 
course of events, have been closed over 
them in a few short years. Here came 
the intrepid Richard, in the thirty- 
third year of his age, a veteran, and, 
hitherto, a conqueror. When a youth 
of eighteen, he had commanded the 
whole van of King Edward's army at 
the battle of Barnet, against the re- 
nowned Earl of Warwick, and bore 
down all before him, two of his squires 
being killed on that day fighting by 
his side. Here, to op him, came 

the Earl of Richmond, utterly igno- 
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rant of the art of war, and, till the 
revious month, a wandering outcast 
in a foreign land ; which he left, to 
engage in his desperate undertaking, 
with an armament so wretched and 
contemptible, as to excite no other 
feelings in the spectators than pity 
and derision. - 

But an eye that seeth not as man 
seeth, had looked down in pity upon 
our unhappy country. Within the 
ae thirty years, twelve battles 

ad been fought between the factions 
of York and Lancaster, in which 
more than a hundred thousand Eng- 
lish perished by the hands of their 
fellow-countrymen. 

Here, then, it was decreed that the 
last of these unnatural and sanguie 
nary conflicts should take place. ‘Awhile 
it raged with fury, and victory seemed 
uncertain; there was a swaying to 
and fro among the warriors, as either 
party appeared, for an instant, to ace 
quire the advantage. Anon, there camié 
a whisper of treachery; and moye- 
ments of doubtful import took plaéy 
Then a shout arose ; and they pointed 
to where Richmond stood, in the midst , 
of his steel-clad array. ; 

It was the first time that Richard 
had beheld his antagonist. His daunt- 
less heart swelled within him at the 
sight, and his eyes flashed as those of 
the hungry lion thirsting for the blood 
of his prey. Brief was the pause— 
** Let true knights follow!” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ or I alone will try the 
event,” —and, with an impetuosity like 
that of the wild boar, which animal 
he had chosen as his crest, he rushed 
amid the thickest of his foes. With 
the rapidity of lightning his sword 
struck down Sir William Brandon, 
the standard-bearer, and his arm had 
hurled the proud ensign of his enemy 
to the earth. If valour might atone 
for crime, the memory of Richard 
would be spotless." Onward he press- 
ed, and the brave fell before and 
around him. A firmer heart thon 
Henry possessed might have quailed 
at such a moment. It is said that he 
retreated, whilst the infuriate King, 
after performing ‘‘ more wonders than 
a man,” was hemmed round by a mul- 
titude, and fell covered with wounds. 

Thus, after a brief struggle of less 
than two hours, ended the battle of 
Bosworth Field, and with it terminated 
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the long-contested and bloody strife 
between the rival roses. But the 
events consequent therefrom were in 
progress for a long series of years, 
strange and complicated in their causes, 
and inscrutable in their course, to the 
eyes of man, but all under the direc- 
tion of that Power that “‘ bindeth up 
the waters in the thick cloud, and the 
cloud is not rent under them.” 

Let us turn, then, from the field of 
blood, and gaze upon the chief agents 
of that Power, as they come forward, 
each in his little day, unconsciously to 
perform his part. 

The first that passes before us is 
King Henry VII., by whose marriage 
with Elizabeth of York the ancient 
house of Plantagenet became extinct. 
Thus England, long divided into two 
parties, father against son, and bro- 
ther against brother, became united. 
His policy then led him to weaken the 
power of the barons, and dissolve that 
remnant of the feudal system which 
had hitherto placed the cultivators of 
the soil at the disposal of their lords, 
and, “ ina manner, enlisted under 
them, and kept in readiness to assist 
them in all wars, insurrections, riots, 
violences, and even in bearing evidence 
for them in a court of justice.” 

Thus were the “ bold peasantry, 
their country’s pride,” relieved from a 
state of bondage, and first given to 
taste of the sweets of freedom. The 
faults of Henry were excessive ava- 
rice and inordinate love of power. By 
a continual straining of the then un- 
defined prerogatives of the crown, he 
attained the latter to an extent un- 
precedented since the days of the great 
charter ; and of the former vice, we 
shall soon have occasion to trace the 
consequences. é 

The first scene is here closed—and 
the conqueror of Bosworth Field is 
*« gathered to his fathers.” 

What youth is this who next comes 
forward upon the stage, in the pride 
of his strength ? Haughtily he walks, 
looking down on all around him, in 
the consciousness of unrivalled per- 
sonal comeliness, a ~me and bo- 
dily vigour. It is the Eighth Henry. 
Let astehe his character from ene. 

“* The beauty and vigour of his per- 
son, accompanied with dexterity in 

manly exercise, was farther 
adorned with a blooming and ruddy 
countenance, with a lively air, with the 
appearance of activity and spirit in all 
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his demeanour. His father, in order 
to remove him from the knowledge of 
= business, had hitherto occupied 

im entirely in the pursuit of litera- 
ture ; and the proficiency which he 
made gave no bad prognostic of his 
parts and capacity. Even the vices of 
vehemence, ardour, and impatience 
to which he was subject, and which 
afterwards degenerated into tyranny, 
were considered only as faults inci- 
dent to unguarded youth, which would 
be corrected when time had brought 
him to greater moderation and matu- 
rity.” 

But these vices did not pass away 
with his youth. On the contrary, 
they “* grew with his growth, and 
strengthened with his strength,” for 
they were destined to be the agents 
to goad him on to the performance of 
deeds which, in those days, cold and 
calculating men would have shrunk 
from attempting. 

It was true, that in his person the 
long-contending titles of York and 
Laneaster were united, and therefore 
the minds of men were at liberty to 
study the welfare of their country in 
general, instead of the selfish aggrand- 
isement of a party; but there was 
still an exotic, parasitical faction, an 
‘¢ imperium in imperio,” directed by 
Soreign councils, and ever unnaturally 
preponderating in its influence over 
the affairs of England’s government. 

An Italian priest had assumed to 
himself the blasphemous title of 
‘* Vicegerent ” of the Almighty, and 
the infatuated nations of the earth 
bowed down before him, and acknow- 
ledged the fearful claim. Why.the 
Bishops of Rome, rather than those 
of Alexandria, Corinth, Constanti- 
nople, or Jerusalem, should have ar- 
rogated to themselves this monstrous 
title, was not the question. The tree 
had grown up, and its branches dark- 
ly overshadowed the earth, and the 
roots thereof had spread far and wide, 
feeding on the vitals of distant lands. 
In England they had struck deeply 
into the soil ; they had entwined them- 
selves in every establishment, politi- 
cal, moral, and religious. heir 
baneful effects might be felt, but no 
one was found bold or powerful enoug 
to undertake the Herculean task of 
eradicating them. The soldier, reck- 
less of all other danger, was so enve- 
loped in the clouds of superstition, 
that he dared not to commence a war- 
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like enterprise without the sanction of 
this priest or his emissaries. And the 
peop e were shrouded in that thick 
darkness of ignorance which is the vi- 
tal air of superstition, and the nursing 
school for the children of error and 
the slaves of tyranny. 

Did Henry appear a character likely 
to achieve for his people a deliverance 
from this mental thraldom? Nothing 
seemed more improbable. His minis- 
ters and his bosom friends were mem- 
bers of the church of Rome ; and when 
the intrepid Luther dared to question 
her purity, the King of England threw 
down the gauntlet, and entered the lists 
of controversy in defence of the Italian 
priest. Thus closely connected and 
personally identified with the cause of 
Rome, a title was bestowed upon 
Henry by her pontiff. That man, who 
presumptuously arrogated to himself 
the attribute of infallibility, was per 
mitted, as though it were to prepare a 
bitter mockery of his claim, to hail, as 
** Defender of the Faith,” the king 
who was about to become its most im- 
placable and most efficient enemy. 

As the day of England’s deliverance 
draws nigh, we perceive gathering over 
the land a sea of clouds that seem im- 
— to a ray of hope. Wolsey, a 

aughty aspirant even to the papal 
throne, is the minister, the confident, 
the bosom friend and constant com- 
panion, of the now licentious king. 
This able and plotting sycophant seems 
sedulously to have employed himself 
in administering to, and fanning, the 
flame of those fierce passions which 
were so shortly to break forth for his 
destruction. A youth of unbounded 
extravagance, and an almost insane 
pursuit of selfish pleasure, led to their 
usual consequences in maturer life: 
and Henry gradually sank into the 
character of Catiline, ‘‘ alieni appe- 
tens, sui profusus,” coveting the wealth 
of others and prodigal of his own. It 
has been said of him, that “ he spared 
not man in his wrath, nor woman in 
his lust.” 

But Behemoth and Leviathan are in 
the hands of Him who created them. 
And when he had decreed that Eng- 
land should be freed from the heavy 
bondage of Papal tyranny—when “ He 
arose to judgment, to save the meek of 
the earth,” then was it proved that 
‘* the wrath of man should praise him, 
and the remainder thereof he would re« 
strain.” 
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Roused by the most ungovernable of 
human passions, unused to contradic- 
tion or disappointment, the wrath of. 
Henry raged like a furnace. Fierce 
and lawless lust drove him desperately 
headlong on to attack a power, the 
mere dread of whose displeasure had 
long been sufficient to paralyse the 
arm of the bravest. ; 

The glorious work had already com- 
menced upon the Continent, when 
Henry in his wrath rent the veil which 
priesthood had drawn around our 
island ; and the light of rrura, in 
its most sacred form, burst upon our 
long-benighted country. TheHotyVo- 
LUME with all its glorious revelations 
was no longer sealed. ‘The press had 
begun its mighty agency, and was used 
for the best of purposes. The minds 
of men were awakened to enquiry ; and 
the land, relieved from the oppressor, 
sang with joy and gladness. And this 
stupendous work was wrought by the 
son of him who conquered at Bosworth 
Field. 

But his character was unfit for the 
completion of that mighty task, the 
basis of which was “ Peace on earth, 
and good-will toward men.” He like- 
wise was gathered to his fathers ; and 
the young and pious Edward, assisted 
by wise, and meek, and holy men, ran 
his brief career. ‘‘ The principal prac- 
tices and tenets of the Romish reli- 

ion,” says Hume, “‘ were now abo- 
fished, and the Reformation, such as 
it is enjoyed at present, was almost 
entirely completed in England.” 

But a severer lesson was iu store, in 
order to teach the value of their de- 
liverance to our forefathers, who, like 
the children of Israel, when led out of 
the house of bondage, dared to mure 
mur in the wilderness. 

The mild and good Edward was un- 
timely snatched away by death ; and 
Mary commenced her reign of terror. 
Brief and bloody was her course. 
Aguin the Italian Priest and his emis- 
saries bore sway, and the vindictive 
spirit of his church was deeply im- 
printed on the minds of men by a suc- 
cession of murders at which humanity 
shudders. Under the banner of the 
cross, the emblem of that meek 
lowly One who shed his own 
that mercy might be extended=to 
mankind, the element of fire was called 
in ; and the true spirit of the persecu- 
ting Romish creed was seared and 
burnt into the polluted soil of our une 
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happy country, in characters too deep 
and isgraceful ever to be eradicated 
from the memory of her sons. 

Yet, while these scenes were enact- 
ing, there sat one in loneliness and 
imprisonment, deeply studying the 
Holy Volume ; and acquiring a degree 
of learning unusual for her sex ; and 
drinking in knowledge, which she 
would probably never have sought 
amid the splendour and gaiety of a 
court. To her was allotted the glori- 
ous completion of those great works 
which her father and grandfather had 
commenced. For when Mary died, 
and Elizabeth mounted the throne, 
her subjects, still thrilling from be- 
neath the arm of the tormentor, sprang 
forward in wild joy at their deliver- 
ance, like birds released from the fowl- 
er’s snare. 

From that time foreigners, and 
those under foreign influence, were 
gradually banished from our coun- 
cils; and the nation, undivided by 
contending parties, began a glorious 
and progressive career, and became 
the envy of all surrounding lands. 
When attempts have since been made 
to give to the unnatural and foreign 
interests of Rome any representation 
in our parliaments, or voice in our 
councils, they have hitherto been 
boldly withstood ;—and the last effort 
was the cause of a monarch’s banish- 
ment from his throne and country with 
ignominy and contempt. 

To the reign of Elizabeth, likewise, 
belongs the proud glory of establishing 
the personal freedom of the peasant. 
On this subject we again quote the 
historian, lest it should be supposed 
that enthusiasm hurries us beyond the 
warrant of recorded facts. Hume, af- 
ter speaking of the acts of Henry VII., 
avers, that “‘ before the end of Eliza- 
beth, the distinction of villain and 
freeman was totally, though insensi- 
bly, abolished,” and that “ no person 
remained in the state to whom the for- 
mer laws could be applied.” 

Thus, though utterly unknown to 
the combatants, the fate of civil, reli- 
gious, and political liberty, for ages to 
come, hung upon the result of the 
battle of Bosworth Field. Blood had 
been shed in torrents. At the fight of 
Towton alone, a name scarcely remem- 
bered in history, the number of the 
slain amounted to near forty thousand. 

How insignificant and incompetent 
to produce such mighty effects appear- 
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ed the little armament in Radmore 
plain! From the best accounts, the 
total number engaged on both sides 
did not exceed fourteen thousand 
men ; and far the greater proportion’ 
had been summoned, as “ villains,” 
to sacrifice life and limb, each by his 
own liege lord, on whatsoever side he 
might think fit to lead them. But, 
amid the storm of the battle on that 
day, their blood fell upon the earth, 
like the large drops of rain from the 
passing thunder-cloud of summer, to 
bring forth fruit in due season. 
Flushed with victory, and dreaming 
of nought but the increase of his own 
power and riches, the conqueror de- 
parted from the field. Then, instiga- 
ted by avarice, ambition, and regard 
for his own personal security, he bent 
the neck of feudal tyranny, and opened 
the door of freedom to the oppressed. 
And then he died, and left an accu« 
mulated wealth, which opened every 
avenue of folly, and extravagance, and 
vice, and intoxicating pleasure, to his 
young heir, who indulged therein till 
e had encircled himself, as it were, 
with a wall of fire. He was startled 
at the idea, that a church, professing 
to have the power of forgiving all sins, 
should, after so long conniving at, and 
assisting in, his nefarious course, dare 
to refuse to him the exertion of that 


power when most necessary for the 
gratification of his long-pampered ap- 
petites. Then, frantic with disappoint- 
ment, he opens forward, and the be- 


hest of a higher power was wrought 
by him in his fierce wrath, as the 
unconscious lion, by the way side; 
slew the false prophet of Judah. 

We turn from the plain of Rad- 
more, where the battle of Bosworth 
Field was fought, with the conviction 
that “ tue Lorp wrought a great 
victory on that day ;” for the son and 
grandchildren of the conqueror there- 
in were the instruments in His hands 
of bestowing liberty to the subject, 
and freedom from foreign influence 
to the councils of our native land. 

Long may her sons preserve them 
both entire! May they ever carefully 
guard the barriers of our now per- 
fected Britisn constitution! And, 
above all, may they never be so blind- 
ed as to place sentinels to guard the 
ramparts, who would glory in behold- 
ing the ENSIGN OF THE ENEMY Stream- 
ing triumphant above THE crtapeL! 
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PETER STAROFSKY. A TALE OF ARMENIA. 


Woo has not heard of Armenia ?— 
fair Armenia—the cradle of a reviving 
world, and once the garden of the uni- 
verse !—and who, that has seen its 
fertile valleys, its rich pastures, its 
clear streams, and majestic moun- 
tains, in all their variety of wood and 
rock, and barren solitary grandeur, 
can ever forget its gorgeous scenery ? 
Yet, to what have these beauties 
tended, except to render it a more 
tempting prize to every greedy and 
rapacious stranger? Hundreds of 
years have elapsed since the torrent of 
destruction first swept over this noble, 
but devoted country, razing its nume« 
rous cities, making its valleys desolate, 
and giving its sons and daughters to 
the sword, or to slavery ; and still it 
remains the same—a scathed and 
blighted land,“scantily peopled by ‘an 
enslaved and degraded race—an ob- 
ject of strife and of conquest to its 
ambitious and powerful neighbours. 

Several years have passed since first 
I visited this splendid, but ruined 
country, and the sword was still at 
work; for the Russian authorities 
were struggling, not only to gain sub- 
stantial possession of the districts in 
Georgia which they had nominally 
subdued, but to extend their conquests 
into Armenia, and constitute, as they 
have lately succeeded in doing, the 
Arras the boundary between them- 
selves and Persia. Thousands of the 
fair-haired sons of the north, from 
the shores of the Baltic even to those 
of the Caspian, were led at the com- 
mand of their despotic master, to 
whiten with their bones the plains of 
Erivan, or the rich valleys of the Kour 
and the Arras,* where hardship and 
disease thinned their ranks infinitely 
faster than the sword of an enemy, 
who seldom dared to stand the shock 
of an. encounter. 

Chance having detained me in this 
quarter for a longer period than was 
anticipated, I became much interested, 
not only in the operations going on 
around me, but in the people among 
whom I was thus thrown ; and having 
little else to occupy me, I took consi« 
derable pains to make myself some 
what acquainted with their character 


and manners. A campaign is rale 
ly fruitful in adventure ; and the Cau- 
casus, with its dark cloud-capped 
mountains, roaring streams, terrific 
— and deep valleys, tenanted 
y enterprising and indomitable, but 
lawless tribes, is the very region of 
wild, romantic interest. as 
many were the tales of terror and of 
bloodshed, of dark revenge, and deep 
feeling, which rewarded my research- 
es. But of these many were of a cha- 
racterlittlesuited to the refined tasteof 
civilized society ,and some wouldscarce- 
ly bear recital. The tale which occupies 
the following pages, though of a hume 
bler cast, may not prove entirely dee 
void of interest. It narrates the ad« 
ventures of a Russian soldier, and the 
scene lieschiefly in Armenia, upon the 
frontiers of the Russian territories. 
Peter Starofsky, a native of Russia, 
together with many of his comrades, 
was drafted from the military colony 
of K———, upon the banks of the Dnie- 
per, and sent to join the Russian force 
in Georgia. Peter wasa stout, active, 
and handsome young fellow, with fea- 
tures of a more regular cast than be- 
longs to the general physiognomy of 
his countrymen. His eyes, though 
neither remarkable for size nor co« 
lour, were lively and expressive ; his 
nose, although not precisely formed 
upon the model of Gtecian beauty, 
by no means resembled those snub, 
shapeless morsels of flesh which so 
often do duty for that feature in the 
Russian countenance ; and his light 
sandy hair, had military costume per 
mitted, would have curled not un- 
gracefully around his healthy, florid 
cheeks. Besides, Peter was a cheere 
ful, good-humoured fellow ; and as he 
stepped gaily along the bazars of Tef- 
lis, with his smart foraging-cap set 
knowingly on one side, and carolling 
the sweet lively airs of his country, it 
was no wonder that many a dark Geor~ 
gian eye was turned upon him with 
complacency and pleasure. In addi- 
tion to being a good soldier, steady in 
his conduct, and attentive to. the or« 
ders of his superiors, Starofsky was an 
excellent carpenter, and an ingenious 
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fellow, who could turn his hand to 
any thing, so that he soon became a 
_ greater favourite with the officers of 
his company, than the stiffness of 
Russian military etiquette usually ad- 
mits of. 

It happened, as Peter was returning 
from work one evening, through a 
ruinous quarter of Teflis, that in 
threading his way among the houses 
which in the upper part of that city 
.Tise in terraces one above another, his 
attention was arrested by the glimpse 
of a slight female figure, tripping 
along before him. She was alone ; 
and her a and white dra- 

ry, flitting like a spirit among the 
ae walls, had awakened a more 
than common degree of interest in the 
mind of our soldier, when he obser- 
ved her suddenly start—a scream is- 
sued from her lips, and she fied in 
evident affright ; while, darting from 
the arch of a ruin on the left, a youn 
man in the Georgian dress mammal 
seized, and sought to mre, along 
to the spot from whence he had is- 


Peter, whose frank and honest na- 
ture revolted from all such outrage, 
except perhaps in the case of a town 


— up to pillage, or a village to mi- 
itary punishment, lost not a moment 
in rushing forward to assist the as- 
saulted female ; nor was his aid a mo- 
ment too soon, for as he reached the 
archway, the ruffian, a — fel- 


low, had caught up the shrieking girl 
in his arms, and was just making his 
way through an opposite door, beyond 
which another man, who was in at- 
tendance, seemed ready to receive her. 
** Villain! what are you about?” 
exclaimed Starofsky ; ‘‘ let that wo- 
man go.” But the man only redoubled 
his efforts to stifle her cries, and to 
reach the doorway; and he would 
have succeeded, bad not Peter, think- 
ing deeds better than words in such a 
case, laid hold of him by the girdle, 
and forcibly drawn him back. “ Let 
that girl, you scoundrel !—put her 
own, I say, or take the consequence. 
Who are you, who dare to seize upon 
women in the streets of Teflis, like 
your wiid=Lesghee or Tchercassian 
robbers ?” « And with these words he 
grasped the hatchet which, with other 
tools, he carried over his shoulders.— 
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* Who am I, villain ?>—best make off 
yourself, or you shall soon know that 
to your cost,” retorted the fellow, gri- 
ping to the handle of his cummeh* 
with one hand, yet still straining the 
struggling girl to his breast with the 
other, and giving a shrill call. Peter, 
who heard the sound of coming feet, 
saw that not a moment was to be lost ; 
afraid of injuring the person of the 
girl, he did not dare to strike her ra- 
visher, but seizing hold of the arm 
which held her, he gave it so violent 
a wrench, that she slipped struggling 
to the ground, while, at the same time, 
he stood prepared against any assault 
on the part of his opponent. At this 
moment the bright cummeh gleamed 
in the eyes of Starofsky, but before it 
could descend, his own hatchet was 
dashed in the ruffian’s forehead, and 
he fell with a fearful groan to the 
earth. 

The girl now springing to her feet, 
clung to her deliverer with convulsive 
earnestness, while Starofsky stood 
with his bloody weapon ready to receive 
the next who might approach. But 
the single attendant who appeared at 
the signal, dismayed no doubt by the 
fate of his master, made a precipitate 
retreat, leaving our soldier, with the 
female he had rescued, gazing upon 
the body of her intended ravisher. 
The Georgian fur cap, which hithere 
to had shrouded his face, had now 
fallen off ; and the countenance, youth- 
ful and handsome, but fearfully dis- 
torted, and pale as death, with the 
blood streaming from a ghastly wound 
on the left brow, lay bathed in the 
full light of a brilliant moon. The 
glance was little more than momente 
ary, yet that pale and striking coun- 
tenance, all writhen as it was with the 
fierce malignity which filled its mas« 
ter’s soul at the moment when he fell, 
sunk deep in the mind of Starofsky ; 
long did its cold and vengeful eye 
glare upon him in his dreams, and 
haunt his couch like a nightmare. 
His conscience acquitted him of guilt ; 
and he felt that to have acted others 
wise than as he did, was impossible. Yet 
the remembrance of that ghastly face 
lay, for many a day upon his heart like 
a foreboding of evil, which no mental 
effort could shake off. 

The approach of voices and of foot~ 
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steps roused Starofsky from his mo- 
mentary reverie. ‘‘ This is no place 
for us to stay in, young woman,” said 
he. “ Tell me who you are, and where 

ou live? Whither would you go?— 

e must leave that wretched fellow— 
Come, come along at once.”—‘ God 
be merciful to me!” exclaimed a 

entle, trembling voice. ‘‘ Alas! Iam 
ost—I know not where to go.—My 
father and mother have left me !—I 
lingered for a moment behind them 
among these ruins, and lost sight of 
them.’—‘* How is this? When did 
you quit them?”—* But an instant 
ago—just before that wicked man rush- 
ed out upon me—and I know not 
which way they have gone.”—“ But 
where do they stay ?” resumed Peter, 
as they left the spot where the ren- 
counter had taken place ; “ for I can 
not remain absent from my.quarters 
much longer.” —*‘ Oh, we are strangers 
in Teflis. I cannot tell you where we 
stay ;—but oh, blessed St Gregory ! 
what do I hear!—it is my father’s 
voice!” An elderly man and woman 
now appeared, turning a corner close 
by, and calling out, ‘‘ Shushan ! Shu- 
shan, dear! where are you?”—* Here, 
dearest father, here!” cried the girl, 
bounding like a fawn towards them. 
«: But who is this ?>—Hath he insult- 
ed thee, child ?—Villain, why did you 
molest my daughter?” —*“ O hold! hold, 
my father! he is no villain—It is he 
who saved me—saved your daughter 
from a wretch who attempted to carry 
her off.” —* Carry you off, child! Who 
dared attempt such an outrage ?”— 
“Oh, I do not know,” replied the 

irl ; “* but he’s dead, I fear, whoever 

e may be. This good man struck 
him down indefending me.” —‘‘ Come, 
come, friend,” interrupted Peter ; “‘ we 
cannot stay to examine him—we must 
leave this place ; it is dangerous.— 
Take your daughter home. I will ac- 
company you, and tell ye the whole 
story as we go.” 

The old man still eyed him doubt- 
ingly, and started as he saw the bloody 
Natchet in Starofsky’s hand. ‘“ Fear 
not, my friend,” said the latter. “I 
swear, by the blessed Virgin, and St 
Nicholas to boot, your daughter is 
right. I am honest.”—‘“ Oh, he is! 
he is!” exclaimed the girl ;. “‘ for God- 
sake let us leave this place. Theymay 
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“return.”—‘* Let us go, then, in God’s 


name,” said the father. “ I am a 
stranger in Teflis, and I live for the 
present at the house of Khojah Sha- 
toor, the silk merchant, near the great 
caravanserai. Come with me thither ; 
if you have, in truth, saved my daughe 
ter’s honour, you will not find me un- 
grateful.” For the old man, with the 
cautious obstinacy of age and expes 
rience, seemed to cling to his doubts, 
till, as they proceeded, and the girl re- 
lated all that had passed, —how she had 
lost them by lingering behind to ad- 
just some part of her dress; how the 
ruffian had rushed upon and laid hold 
of her ; and how Peter had risked his 
own life to rescue her,—his coldness 
and hesitation gradually disappeared, 
and he frankly bestowed an old man’s 
blessing on the brave fellow who had 
saved his only daughter: 

They soon reached the silk mer 
chant’s house ; when the old man, ha« 
ving introduced the Russian soldier to 
Khojah Shatoor, informing him, at the 
same time, of all that had passed, they 
both vied with each other in loading 
him, not with thanks alone, but with 
more solid proofs of their good-will, in 
the shape of money and fair gifts. But 
Peter was no mercenary knave. “ Nay, 
father,” said he, in reply to their libe- 
ral offers, ‘ it surely is but the duty 
of every Christian man to assist a woe 
man when he sees her in distress. I 
want no reward for that; but, if you 
really insist upon it, I have no manner 
of objection to mend the poor fare of a 
soldier sometimes by your hospitality, 
or even to make use of this handsome 
Yarpoonchee,* to cover me in the cold 
heavy rains of this climate. But I 
don’t want your money ; it would on« 
ly bring me into scrapes, and tempt me 
to play the fool with your Georgian 
wine and Georgian girls; and I don’t 
quite like to be paid so high for doing 
nothing. Besides, who knows, perhaps 
you may be as poor as I am myself— 
and God forbid I should fatten on a 
poor man’s pittance.” —‘‘ My son,” re« 
plied the father, “‘ your honest, dis« 
interested generosity is as great as your 
manly courage ; but do not fear to put 
me to inconvenience by accepting what 
I do most willingly and earnestly offer, 
in gratitude for the great service you 
have rendered me. I am only an Are 





* A rough and shaggy cloak, worn in Georgia by all ranks, 
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menian farmer, it is true; but though 
we farmers do not care to shew the 
depth of our purses to every khan or 
governor who may wish to have a 
ueeze at them, depend upon it, we 
dom want a pose against the day of 
need, or for the use of our families. 
Take these ten ducats; I can afford 
them without any difficulty, and a re- 
fusal will distress me much. I live a 
good way from hence. My village is 
in a little valley, not far from Kar 
Ecclissia ; and if the fortune of war 
should ever bring you to join your 
comrades at that station, as will most 
probably be the case, be sure to find 
out Goorgeen Boordeeck of Khoshan- 
loo, and be sure of a welcome. I shall 
not be long in Teflis ; but come and 
see the Khojah and me when duty 
permits you.”—** Well, father, this is 
more than I bargained for in my day’s 
work ; but, as you will have it, I 
thank you. God bless you and your 
pretty daughter. May you live a hap- 
py life at Khoshanloo. They say it’s 
a wild time you have of it in that 
quarter ; but if ever I join the troops 
there, you shall see Peter Starofsky.” 
Peter did not neglect to visit his 
friend Goorgeen and the merchant 
Shatoor frequently before the former 
quitted Teflis ; nor did he fail to look 
after the sweet little Shushan, whose 
light fairy form, large dark lucid eyes, 
small ruby mouth, and peach-like 
complexion, seen for a moment as she 
replaced the veil which the rude touch 
of the ruffian had disordered, had 
made a deeper impression on the heart 
of the sprightly soldier than he was 
aware of at the time; and the little 
maiden, moved thereto, no doubt, by 
gratitude, would peep, with no small 
degree of interest, through the open- 
ings of her veil, at the manly person of 
her deliverer; nay, sometimes, per- 
haps through forgetfulness, she would 
make her appearance without that en- 
vious screen, the lower part of her 
eountenance alone covered by the 
handkerchief worn by her countrywo- 
men ; and thus she would remain in a 
corner, gazing upon the good Peter, 
. until their eyes by chance meeting, 
with a start and a blush away would 
she trip, and disappear in a twinkling. 
At last, Goorgeen, with his wife and 
daughter, quitted Teflis, not without 
repeating their cordial invitation to 
Starofsky, in case he should ever be 
in the neighbourhood of Khoshaulog. 
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Khojah Shatoor shewed every — 
sition to continue his kindness after 
their departure ; but Starofsky did not 
remain long to profit by it, for a‘sup- 
ply of troops being required to fill up 
the chasms constantly made in the 
ranks of every Russian corps by dis- 
ease and fatigue, he, with many others, 
was sent into Sheerwan, from whence; 
in the course of service, he at length 
came to be quartered at Kar Ecclissia. 

The lapse of time, and hard duty, 
had somewhat dulled the vivid recol- 
lections of our soldier's Teflis adven- 
tures. The scene of the scuffle, and 
its fearful catastrophe, had ceased, in 
some degree, to haunt his dreams ; the 
remembrance of old Goorgeen and his 
friend Shatoor, with their good cheer 
and occasional presents, occurred less 
frequently ; and even the fairy love-~ 
linessof the young Shushan, after three 
changeful years of a soldier’s life, more 
seldom rose, like a bright vision, on his 
solitary watch or his homely couch. 
He had not, however, been long at 
Kar Ecclissia, when the name of Kho« 
shanloo, mentioned in conversation, 
brought to his mind the recollection of 
his friend, whose habitation it was. 
** Now is the time to find out my old 
friend Goorgeen,” thought he—‘* Now 
we shall see if he be as good a fellow 
at home as he was at Teflis, and re« 
members an old acquaintance.—Shu- 
shan, too—hah !—a pretty sweet girl 
she was. How the little fairy must 
be grown !—I wonder if——” But 
what the subject of Peter’s wonder was 
does not appear ; for the drum beat, and 
parades are things which soldiers must 
attend to. 

During the evening muster, while 
the men were standing at ease in their 
ranks, and the eyes of Starofsky were 
wandering listlessly over the bystand 
ers, by chance they fell upon a figure 
and a countenance which strongly ar« 
rested his attention. The person was 
of lofty stature, and wore the undress 
of an officer; the insignia of several 
orders hung from a button-hole at his 
breast; his countenance, so far as 
might be seen, was of noble character, 
but it wore a dark, brooding scowl; | 
occasioned, perhaps, in some degree b 
the shadow of a huge fur cap, whic 
concealed many of the features, and 
— obscured the whole. In spite, 

owever, of this partial eclipse, it 
brought to the mind of our friend 
Peter a vague recollection of somes 
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thing he had seen elsewhere—shadowy 
and indistinct, like a scarce remember 
ed dream. He strove to arrange his 
ideas, and trace the association which 
this figure had conjured up in his 
mind ; but it was in vain. He could 
not account for the sensations which 
it had excited in hismind. Once, in- 
deed, he started, as an obscure and 
wild idea flashed across his brain— 
but it was too extravagant. A Rus- 
sian officer?—how absurd! besides, 
had he not seen >—psha !—it was im- 
possible. Still his eye sought this mys 
terious figure ; and once he thought 
the deep-set eye was fixed, with search- 
ing earnestness, upon himself. . But its 
glance was quickly withdrawn; and 
when the parade was dismissed, the 
stranger was no longer to be seen. But 
the impression, thus strangely given, 
dwelt on the mind of Starofsky, and 
awakened a train of recollections which 
he would willingly have consigned to 
oblivion. 
_ A few days after this occurrence, 
our soldier obtained leave to visit his 
friend Goorgeen and his family at Kho- 
shanloo. The village was situated 
about sixteen miles from Kar Ecclise 
sia, in a glen, through which a clear 
and copious stream ran tumultuously 
to meet the Bembeck. The rocky 
promontory on which it stood was 
washed on three of its sides by the 
waters of the stream, and sprinkled 
with oak copsewood, interspersed with 
a few trees of greater magnitude. The 
houses, half-buried in the unequal 
rocky surface, studded the jutting 
point of this promontory, while, rising 
in terraced succession upon the hill 
behind, lay great part of the village 
cultivation. Mountains, of bold, ma- 
jestic forms, some green even to their 
summits, others covered with thick 
forests, rose on either side the glen, 
which retreated deep into their bosom. 
Starofsky, who had not quitted Kar 
Ecclissia until late in theafternoon, ap- 
proached this village early on a lovely 
autumnal night, when the moon was 
shining with intense brilliancy, from 
a cloudless heaven of softened splen- 
dour, on the rich yellow harvest which 
lay in waving profusion around, part 
already reaped, and part ripe for the 
‘sickle. The road, which for some dis- 
tance had followed the course of the 
Stream, now began to ascend the 
height upon which the village stood. 
Below, the stream, fringed with wood, 
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was seen glittering in the moonbeams, 
- it rippled wad rock ant shingle, 

rom to rapid. A rocky zigzag 
path olde the point of the pro« 
montory, to a deep pool, edged by a 
beach of fine sand. Here the cattle 
were watered, and here too did the 
young a” of the village come to wash 
their clothes, or to draw water for do 
mestic purposes. From this point, 
many devious paths, formed as much 
by cattle as by the foot of man, led.up< 
wards through the copsewood which 
covered the ascent to the main road ; 
these formed short cuts to the village 
for those acquainted with the ground, 
but were impassable toa stranger, who 
could only reach it by the more circui< 
tous regular approach. 

The inhabitants of the village had 
already retired, after the labour of the 
day, to the comforts of their own fire 
sides ; yet even at this late hour Starof- 
sky could discern the white garments 
of more than one female form, glitter« 
ing in the moonshine as they flitted 
from house to house, or ascended and 
descended from the watering-place. 
No sound broke the stillness, unless it 
were the lowing of a cow impatient to 
be milked from a neighbouring pen, 
the occasional sharp bark of a watch- 
dog, or the still less frequent shout of 
some villager returning from a dise 
tance, and calling to his comrades. All 
lay steeped in the deep yet bright tran- 
quillity of arichautumnalnight. Even 
the uncultivated heart of the rude 
Russian soldier was moved by the 
lovely scene, and he paused for a mo- 
ment to enjoy the unwonted delight 
which arose in his soul. 

While yet he stood thus gazing, a 
piercing shriek burst upon the silence 
—it came from the pool below the vil« 
lage—the shrieks were repeated and 
re-echoed from many voices ; the mure 
mur of a tumult arose, and Starofsky 
could distinguish the forms of several 
females hastily ascending the promon- 
tory to the village. The rapid tramp 
of horses’ feet was now added to the 
sounds which broke the quietness of the 
scene, and in a few moments our sol 
dier ceuld discern the forms of more 
than one mounted man making rapid 
way through the copse, along one of 
the paths above described. Convinced 
that some villainy was on foot, Starof- 
sky moved swiftly, but silently for« 
ward, to intercept the horsemen at the 
point where they must join the road, 
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The disturbed state of the country 
from the continual inroads of the Per- 
sian horse rendered it necessary for 
every traveller to be well-armed. Ac- 
cordingly Peter carried his musket 
with him ; and it was well he did so. 
The shrieks still rung upon the air, 
but in a smothered tone, as if force was 
made use of to silence the sufferer ; 
presently a white fluttering object 
could be seen approaching through 
the foliage. It was the garments of a 
female borne in the arms of a horse- 
man, whose form, with that of his 
‘steed, were now plainly distinguish- 
able. The adventure in the ruins at 
TLeflis, just three years before, recurred 
to Starofsky’s mind as he steadily 
watched their movements, resolving 
that this horseman should be his ob- 
ject—when, as if the struggles of the 
captive had partially shaken off the 
constraint in which she was held, she 
suddenly burst into another full and 
piercing shriek, calling loudly for 

elp, in the name of all the saints. 
Heavens! that voice—was it a dream ? 
—could he be mistaken? Oh no—it 
was, it must be her! ‘ Stop, villain! 
stop, ruffian !” exclaimed he, rush- 
ing headlong towards the horseman, 


whose steed was just gaining the open 
road ; ‘‘ release your prey, or you die 


upon the spot !”—‘* Hah !—what, 
again? infernal miscreant! Out of my 
way, or I send you straight to hell— 
begone !—What, ho! Essuff Massek ! 
cut that villain down—at him, fellows 
—do ye hear?” Just at that moment 
one of the two attendants, galloping 
up the hill at his master’s call, burst 
upon the path, and whirling his sword 
aloft, spurred right against Starofsky ; 
—but the bullet from the soldier’s 
musket was swifter even than his 
thundering approach—he received it 
in his heart, and springing upwards, 
fell dead under his horse’s feet, just as 
that of his master, startled by the close 
report, reared, and, unaided by its em- 
barrassed rider, fell backwards,—and 
horse and man, with the captive in his 
arms, rolled upon the ground. 
Heedless of every other object, Sta- 
rofsky flew to the female, who, stunned 
by the fright and fall, lay senseless, but 
fortunately unentangled either with 
the struggling horse or its rider. He 
raised her tenderly in his arms, 
called upon her to speak to him, and 
sought to awaken her to consciousness. 
But the approach of another horseman 
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recalled him to the recollection of his 
dangerous position ; so, standing over 
the still senseless girl, he quickly-re- 
loaded his piece, while the horseman 
flew to assist his master, whom he soon 
freed from the fallen horse, and raised 
upon his feet. “ Stand off, if ye love 
your lives!” shouted Starofsky, now 

repared to receive them. “ Villains ! 
if ye be wise, leave the place :—but 
hark! the village is alarmed—please 
God, ye shall suffer for your mis- 
deeds !” 

“* Miscreant! fool! madman!” ut 
tered a deep and furious voice—“ what 
devil tempts thee thus to thwart me? 
Twice hast thou come between me and 
my prey ;—but mark me—my time 
will come; a sure and deep revenge will 
soon be mine.” As the baffled robber 
muttered these words through his set 
teeth, his bare head, exposed to the 
beams of the moon, fixed the gaze of 
the astonished Starofsky—it was the 
face of the ruffian whom he had struck 
down in the ruin at Teflis!—and on 
the left brow might still be seen the 
gash which his hand had inflicted 
there, not indeed, as then, streaming 
with blood, but seamed and ghastly, 
adding deeper horror to the malignant 
scowl of his savage though handsome 
countenance. 

The shouts of the alarmed villagers 
were by this time heard approaching— 
lights were streaming through the 
place, and the trampling of feet came 
nearer and nearer. The horse of the 
robber had been prepared by his ser 
vant, who now urged him to be gone 
—and as he turned to mount, Starof- 
sky observed that his right arm hung 
useless at his side—it had been broken 
in the fall, and this was the cause of 
the little molestation which our soldier 
had met with from his opponents. 
Seizing the mane with his left hand, 
the ruffian sprung into the saddle, and 
no sooner was he seated there, than 
drawing a pistol from his holster, he 
discharged it full at Starofsky— 
“Take that in earnest of vengeance !” 
said he, and dashing his stirrups in his 
horse’s flanks, the animal sprung at 
full gallop along the-path. The report 
of Starofsky’s musket instantly follows 
ed ; but the suddenness of the action, 
and the uncertain light, probably 
troubled his aim, and the two robbers, 
master and man, continuing their ra< 


pid course, were soon out of sight. 


Starofsky now threw down his arms, 
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and had once more raised the yet in- 
sensible: female, when several of the 
villagers‘made their appearance from 
the copsewood. Upon seeing a man 
holding a female in his arms, they 
rushed forward to secure him, shout- 
ing ‘ Thief! villain!” and all sorts of 
—— terms, and calling out to 
their companions that they had found 
the robbers. “ Hold, hold !” exclaim- 
ed Starofsky in return ; “ commit no 
violence. I am no thief ; on the con- 
trary, I have driven off the thieves, 
and rescued your daughter.”—* You 
rescued her—hoh ! a likely story, truly 
—and who are you? Come, brothers, 
do not listen to his fair words—down 
with the villain! down with him!” 
Thus shouted some, while others, less 
rash, called aloud to let him be heard. 
On the whole, however, he stood in 
imminent hazard of being roughly 
‘handled, had he not still held the fe- 
male firmly in his arms, and they 
feared, in assailing him, to injure her. 
“* Stay yet,” cried he, once more ; “if 
there be among you one Goorgeen 
Boordeeck, let him approach—it is 
Peter Starofsky who calls.” A voice 
was now heard approaching, which 
Peter well knew; and the crowd fell 
back to permit old Goorgeen to come 
near. Still ignorant of all that had 
passed, the old man wildly demanded 
what had become of his child, when 
Peter stepped forward. ‘ Old friend,” 
said he, ‘* receive your daughter once 
more from the hands of Starofsky, 
who has happily been in time again to 
rescue her from danger ; speak a word, 
too, to these honest fellows, who seem 
still very well disposed to tear me in 

ieces.” With these words, and slight- 
ly clasping the now reviving girl for 
a moment to his breast, he placed her 
in the arms of her father. 

It was indeed Shushan, the little 
Shushan he had loved as a pretty 
young girl—whom three years had 
turned into a lovely young woman— 
whom he had a second time rescued 
from the same villain that had once 
before attempted to gain violent pos- 
session of her person,—it was she 
whom he had pressed to his breast, 
held in his arms, and now parted with 
only to those of her father. 

He might have continued his ha- 
rangue still longer, but the old man 
scarcely heard him. ‘Terror-struck at 
the report which had reached him 
from her flying companions, that his 
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daughter had been carried off by horse« 

men, and bewildered with the tumult 

and heat.of the pursuit,—the sudden, 

though joyful surprise, of having his 

child restored to him thus unex- 

pectedly, and almost miraculously, 

overpowered his senses, and he stood 

as if stupified, scarcely supporting his 

daughter, who now recovering herself, 

and looking round at the crowd and 

the lights, turned hastily from them, 

clasped her father round the neck, and 
cried out in accents of terror, ** Oh 

my father! save me, save me!” The 
villogers now bustled about the father 
and daughter, tendering them assiste 
ance, and confounding them still more 
by their reports of all they had seen 
and heard. By their account, whole 
bands of robbers had been driven off, 
after much skirmishing and sharp 
firing, and one prisoner had been 
taken—for they still looked with sus~ 
picion upon Peter, who, wholly abe 
sorbed in the scene before him, was 
scarcely aware that they had seized 
him. But he now shook off those 
who held him, and once more address- 
ed Goorgeen. ‘“‘ Speak, old friend— 
recover your senses—see, your daugh~« 
ter’s safe—do you not yet remember the 
voice of Starofsky r”—* Starofsky !” 
half shrieked the daughter; “ ah! 
then it was not a dream—it was his 
own voice I heard—Oh, Starofsky, was 
it then you who snatched me from 
that fearful man?” enquired she eager 
ly, in accents that betrayed both in- 
terest and tenderness. ‘‘ Yes, sweet 
Shushan, it was indeed your old friend 
Starofsky—always happy when he can 
render you a service.” —*‘ O, I thought 
that just before the terrible crash, a 
voice familiar to me called upon the 
villain who had seized me ; but then 
came thundering sounds and flashes 
of fire, and my head reeled—I heard 
no more, and thought all was only a 
hideous vision :—where am I now ?”—~ 
‘*In your father’s arms, dearest child,” 
exclaimed old Goorgeen, now some= 
what come to himself; ‘‘ and God 
bless your brave deliverer, my honest, 
true, and well-beloved Starofsky ;”— 
and the old man pressing forward, 
while his daughter still clung about 


’ him, threw his arms around the sol- 


dier, who was thus once more brought 
in very close contact with the lovely 
and now blushing Shushan. The 
villagers, who began at length to per 
ceive that Starofsky was neither to 
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be torn to pieces, nor hanged on the 
t, gathered around them with loud 
shouts, and all proceeded to the vil- 


pon May the — of God er St 
regory ever follow you, my dear 
Starofsky! welcome, snes welbane, to 
us once more, who now a second time 
owe to you more than the life of our 
daughter; a woful family we had 
been this night, but for you ;”’—and 
in old Goorgeen embraced our sol 
dier, kissing him thrice on each cheek. 
** Ay, God bless him indeed,” echoed 
‘the mother, while she held her still 
panting daughter to her heart ; “ and 
may he never have a sore heart that 
hasgladdened ours this night.” —“ But 
what means this? which of you is 
hurt?” interrupted the father, start- 
ing at the sight of his own clothes, 
which were stained with blood ; “ Oh 
-God, my child, you are wounded! 
where, where is she hurt,”—‘ Me! 
not I, father,” replied the girl; “a 
little sore and well shaken I am, in- 
deed, for that was a fearful fall, but 
I feel no hurt—My God! it is Starof- 
sky,” exclaimed she, turning pale. 
-€ Oh, they have killed him ! see how 
he bleeds!” It was in truth from 
‘the person of Peter that both father 
and daughter had received their bloody 
stains ; and the lights shewed, that 
the arm of his grey surtout was deeply 
ensanguined, while spots of the same 
hue were scattered over all his clothes : 
-and now he first recollected, that when 
the ruffians fired at him as they re- 
treated, he had been sensible of a 
slight shock in his left arm. An ex- 
amination instantly took place, and to 
the relief of: all present, it was disco- 
-vered, that the pistol bullet which had 
-perforated his clothes, had merely in- 
flicted a slight flesh wound in his 
arm ; but the agitation and anxiety 
of the lovely Shushan did not pass 
unnoticed by our soldier, and awaken- 
ed in his breast an interest more lively 
and tender than he had any idea of at 
the time. 
And now came enquiries and expla- 
nations. The villagers, when first 
. they heard the alarm, concluded that 
. it arose from a sudden incursion of the 
Persians, whose frontier was close by ; 
and this report was confirmed by some 
of the girls who first took to flight. 
But one or two of those who were 
along with the daughter of Goorgeen, 
at the moment when two men darted 
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from the wood and seized her, decla- 
red that the fellows did not wear the 
Persian dress, but had Georgian tu- 
nics and caps, and that they saw none 
but these three; upon which the vil- 
lagers, taking courage, had, at the 
tears and entreaties of their elder 
Goorgeen, seized on whatever weapons 
they could find, and sallied out in pur- 
suit. ‘ But who this determined 
marauder can be, who now has twice 
made my daughter the object of his 
lawless enterprise,” said old Goorgeen 
to himself, as thesubject underwent the 
customary comments .and discussion, 
**T cannot evenguess. "—*‘ Unless,” in« 
terrupted one of his sons, ‘‘ it may be 
some desperado from the Turkish tribes 
in the heights of Shuragil ; their chiefs 
like well at times to get hold of one of 
our poor Armenian girls for the harems 
of their pashas.”——*‘ By St Nicholas! 
I forgot,” replied Peter, “‘ one of the 
fellows carries a mark of mine which 
I think he'll scarce lose, or carry 
from the spot. I brought down one 
of them, and he lay still enough ; 
we never thought of him in our 
haste ; you should move the body, at 
least, from the road, my friends—it 
must not lie there all night.” By 
the arm of St Gregory! he is in the 
right,” replied the old man ; ‘‘ Evan-< 
nes, take one or two more with you, 
and look after this dead miscreant— 
let us see whom he belongs to, and let 
the body be properly disposed of.” 
Evannes went accordingly, but re« 
turned after a short while, declaring 
that they had found a pool of blood 
just where the fray had taken place, 
but that all other traces of the body 
had vanished. It was probable, there- 
fore, that the ruffians had béen more 
numerous than was at first supposed, 
or that, dreading the discovery, the 
unhurt attendant had returned to re- 
move the body of their comrade, after 
the villagers had left the spot. 

Our soldier remained, for the pericd 
of his leave, with Goorgeen and his 
family, who, now more than ever 
charmed with his frank honesty and 

ood-humour, were never weary of 
oading him with kindness. Perhaps 
the prudent Goorgeen, placed as his 
family was so near a large Russian 
station, and not far from the hostile 
frontier, was not insensible to the ad- 
vantage of having a friend in a Rus- 
sian soldier high in favour with his 
officers. Starofsky, on his side, grati- 
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fied as he was with the cordial hospi- 

‘tality he: experienced from the old 
“people, became hourly more fascinated 
rwith the beauty of the daughter ; and 
‘she, full of gratitude, and perhaps 
something of a warmer sentiment, to 
‘her preserver, lost gradually much of 
‘that excessive reserve and timidity 
‘which characterises the young females 
-of Armenia, and treated him with the 
-frank, artless familiarity due to one of 
~the family. 

Time passed on; our soldier re« 
paired, as frequently as duty permit- 
ted, to Khoshanloo, and a fuller op~ 
portunity of cultivating the good graces 
of his friends in that place was soon 
‘afforded him ; for it so happened, that 
‘the village of Khoshanloo was select-~ 
ed as a fitting place for the establish- 
-ment of a small outpost to watch the 
‘movements of the Persians in that 
‘quarter, and Peter, among others, was 
sent, by favour of his officers, to assist 
-in constructing it. Thus placed with- 
‘inthe immediate influence of the lovely 
-Shushan’s charms, and growing daily 
in favour with her parents, it is not 
to be wondered at that his heart be- 
came irrevocably devoted to the gentle 
-being whose liberty and honour he 
had twice been the means of preser- 
-ving, and who evinced her sense of the 
obligation by the most confiding kind- 
ness, if not avowed affection, for her 
brave deliverer. 

Their mutual attachment became, 
indeed, soon too obvious for conceal 
ment ; but no concealment was medi- 
tated. That a substantial Armenian 
farmer should consent to the union of 
‘his daughter with: a poor Russian 
private soldier, was a consummation 
scarcely to be contemplated under or- 
dinary circumstances; but the pecu- 
liarity of the events which had intro- 
duced our soldier to the family of the 

- Armenian elder, and which had ac- 
companied the continuance of their 
-acquaintance, was such as in a great 
- degree to level distinctions. Goorgeen 
- was a rich man for his station in life, 
-and there seemed no reason to forbid 
the hope of procuring, in due time, 
- Starofsky’s discharge from the Russian 
-army, et he might become a mem- 
ber of the family at Khoshanloo, and 
‘ share the comfort and prosperity which 
it enjoyed. The speculations of the 
parties concerned had not, it is true, 
assumed a shape so positive as to be 
thus openly discussed, but such was 
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the nature of their private cogitations, 
in which the father 4 rape A had - 

e tacitly, if 
not avowedly, encouraged the attach- 
ment, and Starofsky, happy and come 
fortable among them, pressed for no 
explanation which might by possibility 
have awakened him from his dream of 
delight. 

But the day at length arrived, when, 
their duty being executed, the’ party 
were recalled from Khoshanloo, and 
Starofsky, forced to quit his comfort- 
able quarters and his mistress toge« 
ther, returned to his duty at the sta« 
tion ; nor was this unpleasant change, 
and the severer service which he was 
called upon to perform, the only vex- 
ations he was “doomed to experience. 
It was but a day or two after his arrival 
at Kar Ecclissia, while crossing a corner 
of the parade-ground before the gene« 
ral’s quarters, that he observed, among 
the crowd of individuals who were 
moving about upon it, the same officer 
whose appearance had attracted his it~ 
tention soon after his first arrival at 
the station. He wore the same undress 
uniform—the same fur cap covered 
his head, and overshadowed his face— 
the same orders hung at his breast 
but his right arm was in a sling. A 
strange undefinable sensation of dis~ 
like arose in the mind of our soldier 
at the sight of this man ; but how was 
this feeling increased, when, the sha- 
dowy cap being thrown back by a sud« 


- den motion of the head, he saw gla- 


ring on him from beneath it, the fierce 
eye and ominous scowl of the ruffian 
whom his arm had struck down at 
Teflis, whose wicked career he had are 
rested at Khoshanloo, and from whose 
unhallowed grasp he had twice torn 
his dear Shushan! There were the 
lofty malignant features, and the deep~ 
set evil eye, which had dwelt so lon 
and painfully upon his memory—an 
on the brow was impressed the red 

hastly scar, distorting the left side of 

is countenance, but usually concealed 
by his large fur cap. 

Starofsky stood stupified with amaze 
ment. This robber, then, wasa Ruse 
sian officer. The man who had twice 
feloniously assaulted a helpless female 
was his superior—might one day have 
him under his direct command. He 
shuddered at the thought. As he stood 


. rooted to the ground, still gazing on 


his newly discovered enemy, the latter, 
throwing on him a withering look of 
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hatred and exultation, passed him by, 
and disa' , 

Long did our soldier muse upon this 
most painful and startling discovery, 
and anxiously did he debate within 
himself the course best to be pursued 
in consequence ;—whether it would be 
most prudeut to inform his superiors 
of every fact within his knowledge, 
and thus endeavour to bring a robber 
and malefactor to justice for his mis- 
deeds ; or to watch his motions ‘silent- 
ly, and await the fitting moment, when 
circumstances might tend to support 
such accusations as he might incline 
to prefer. At length he resolved upon 
the latter course ; for he reflected, that 
however positive he might himself be 
with regard to the man’s identity, 
there were no other witnesses to prove 
either that or the facts which must be 
stated. And how, without such evi- 
dence, could he hope to prevail against 
a superior, however criminal? Where- 
as, on the other hand, were he to re- 
main silent, the very dread of what 
she could disclose might prove a whole- 
‘some restraint upon this evil-minded 
person, while he could put the family 
at Khoshanloo upon their guard, so as 
-that any possible attempt at further 


outrage might be baffled by proper. 


<aution. Such were his calculations; 
bat little did he know the man he had 
to deal with. 

Upon enquiry, Starofsky discovered 
he was, in point of fact, an officer in 
the Russian service, although by birth 
-the son of a Kahetian chief of some con- 
sequence, to conciliate whose friendly 
offices the government had bestowed 
upon his son the rank of captain in a 
corps employed in reducing to obedi- 
ence some refractory tribes in that and 
‘the neighbouring districts. A portion 
-of this corps had been withdrawn, in 
order to strengthen the force at head- 
quarters, and the young Tch——ky 
had arrived along with them. He bore 
the character of being a wild, reckless, 
unprincipled youth, but bold and da- 
ring, and his excesses were overlooked 
in favour of these useful qualities, as 
well as on account of his father’s po- 
litical influence. Such information 


was by no means calculated to calm 


_ the mind of our soldier, who discover 

-ed in it much cause of apprehension 
on his own account, as well as on that 
of his friends ; nor did any long time 
elapse before the first part of his fore- 
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bodings was realized, for he felt him- 
self become the victim of a train of 
petty persecutions, which at first were 
only levelled at his comfort, but which 
soon aimed more decidedly at his utter 
ruin. Snares were laid to entrap him 
into petty breaches of discipline, while 
informers were always found upon the 
watch to make these errors the subjects 
of complaint, and consequent punish- 
ment; insidious attacks were made 
upon his character, and, without any 
cause that he was aware of, he found 
himself waning in favour with his of- 
ficers and comrades. It is true, that 
the frank and manly manner in which 
he acknowledged his errors, and sub 
mitted to their due punishment ; or 
rebutted such false accusations as were 
brought against him, had a powerful 
effect in removing such evil impres« 
sions from the minds of those officers 
with whom he had been a favourite ; 
but, after all, the Russian soldier is 
little better than a slave,—with the 
non-commissioned officers he may be 
on familiar terms enough, but the dis- 
tance which subsists between him and 
his commissioned and aristocratic sue 
periors, leaves but few opportunities 
for maintaining that kindly inter- 
course, and mutual confidence, which 
form the most powerful bond of uni- 
on between an officer and his men. 
Thus Starofsky, possessing no ade 
quate means for opposing the insidi- 
ous attacks of his enemies, felt himself 
gradually losing the somewhat favour- 
able position he had hitherto occupied 
in the esteem of his superiors. 

That all this evil was to be attribu- 
ted to the agency of Tch——ky, our 
soldier saw clearly enough ; but, crafty 
and circumspect, as well as malicious 
and unprincipled, that young man had 
laid his plans too cautiously to expose 
himself to the danger of detection, and 
his unfortunate victim could only re- 
double his attention to all points of 
duty, and his vigilance over the move 
ments of his enemy. Starofsky’s cap- 
tain alone held out against these un- 
favourable impressions; he had ob 
served the young man’s behaviour in 
situations requiring discretion and up 
rightness, as well as courage, and al- 
though occasional slight breaches of 
military discipline had been laid to 
his charge, they were not of a descrip 
tion to efface the recollection of perse- 
vering good conduct and steadiness 
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under trying circumstances, or to in- 
duce this officer to abandon the cause 
of his protegé. 

It would be tedious to detail the pro- 
gress of that system of persecution by 
which the life of Starofsky was ren- 
dered miserable, and more than a 

aced in great jeopardy. His mali- 
eee and ‘indefatigable foe had sur- 
rounded him with an influence which 

isoned the minds of others towards 

im, and threw a false and evil light 
upon every thing he did ; yet still the 
intrinsic goodness and steady upright- 
ness of the young soldier were for a 
long time sufficient to preserve him 
from the worst effects of the snares that 
were set in his path. But measures so 
slow and uncertain in their operation 
did not suit the designs of his enemy ; 
more powerful engines were required 
to effect the destruction of his victim, 
and these were at length employed. 

The spring was now advanced, 
and military operations, which for 
some months had been discontinu- 
ed, were now resumed. The strict at- 
tention to duty, and general circum. 
spection, which he found it indispen- 
sable to practise, in order to secure 
himself against the designs of his ene- 
mies, together with the severity of the 
weather, had prevented Starofsky from 
visiting his friends at Khoshanloo for 
some time past ; but at length he had 

_ Obtained permission to spend a day or 
two there, and was just on the eve of 
setting out, when, to his amazement 
and horror, he was arrested in his bar- 
rack by a corporal’s guard, who had 
orders, they said, to carry him instant- 
ly before the assembled officers of his 
regiment, to answer against a charge 
of the most serious description. Ut- 
terly unconscious as the poor fellow 
was of any just cause for this arrest, 
which he had no hesitation in attri- 
buting to the machinations of his per- 
severing enemy, his heart, wearied out 
with unceasing persecution, sunk with- 
in him at this unexpected blow,—and 
a feeling of alarm which he could not 
control agitated him powerfully, as, 
with arms firmly bound behind his 
back, they led him to the place where 
the officers of his regiment, assisted by 
others of high rank, were assembled 
to examine him. 
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The grave solemnity which prevail-’ 
ed in court when he entered, would 
alone have convinced him that the 
charge against him must be of the 
heaviest nature ; but his worst anti- 
cipations were exceeded, and his hor« 
ror and amazement rose to their height, 
when he found himself accused of 
holding treasonable correspondence 
with the enemy, and of inviting the 
advanced troops of the Sirdar* of Eri- 
van to make an attempt upon certain 
villages and outposts belonging to the 
Russians, left, as he was stated to have 
declared, defenceless, the parties and 
picquets which had occupied them ha- 
ving lately been withdrawn. Starofsky 
stood thunderstruck. 

‘* Merciful God !” at length he ex- 
claimed, “is it I, Peter Starofsky, 
who am accused of corresponding with 
the Persians ?—I, who love my couns 
try so dearly—who hate its enemies 
—who have fought with the vile Per- 
sians, and would give every drop of 
my blood to drive them from the face 
of the earth! It is false! I swear by 
the Virgin—utterly false! But where 
are your proofs ?—Who are my accus 
sers? Let me see them, that I may 
answer, and spurn the wicked charge.” 

‘* That,” said the president, graves 
ly, * you shall have full opportunity 
to do. Let Captain Tch—ky come 
forward ;”—and the countenance of 
Starofsky fell, and his face grew pale 
with alarm and disgust, as his bitter 
enemy advanced thus publicly against 
him. This change of countenance did 
not pass unnoticed by the members of 
the court-martial, and it obviously 
created an impression to the disad« 
vantage of the prisoner. 

Tch—ky now stated to the court, 
that being put in command of a de- 
tachment, from which picquets and 
patrols were sent out to observe the 
Persian Outposts, two of his people 
had fallen in with a man-in the Are 
menian dress, but who was in fact a 
Persian spy, employed by the Sirdar 
of Erivan in obtaining intelligence of 
the Russian movements, This man 
had resisted, he said, so obstinately, 
that his people were unable to take 
him alive ; but upon his person, after 
he was killed, they found letters ad-« 
dressed to the prisoner, obviously re« 





* The general commanding the frontier districts of Persia, next to the Russian ters — 


ritories. 
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lying to others from the latter. These 
etters. were now produced. The 
bore a seal and superscription, whic. 
purported to be that of'a Persian officer, 
commanding a body of troops at Aber 
aun ; and they referred to previous com- 
munications, inconformity with which, 
he, the said officer, agreed to send a 

ty to attack certain posts and vil- 
specified as being without de- 
fence. The authenticity of these do- 
cuments was supported, in the first 
place, by the production of a scrap of 

per, found, as was declared, after 
his arrest, among the few articles of 
P’ ty which Starofsky possessed, 

which appeared to be part of a 
letter from m same officer, written 
in the same tone and upon the same 
subject. Both of these papers made 
allusion to the rewards which the pri- 
soner was to receive from the prince, 
so soon as his engagements should be 
performed, and that he should appear 
in person to claim them. In the se- 
cond place, by the evidence of an at- 
tendant of Tch—ky’s, who being pro- 
duced, declared that he had seen the 
prisoner more than once in communi- 
cation with a person, whose appear- 
ance agreed with the description of 
the spy; that these communications 
were generally held at night, with 
every appearance of caution and mys- 
tery, which had so strongly awakened 
his suspicions, that he had informed 
his master of the circumstance, and 
received his orders to watch the pri- 
soner closely,—a course which he had 
accordingly adopted, and which had 
enabled him to speak confidently on 
the present occasion. 

Several other witnesses were exa- 
mined upon the part of the accuser ; 
but the substance of the evidence 

ainst the prisoner is contained in 
what has been given above. Starof- 
sky, on his part, taken completely off 
his guard, had little to reply, beyond 
a solemn and most earnest denial of 
the charge in all its parts. He had no 
evidence to produce in his own favour 
—he could only appeal to his conduct 
in general, in corroboration of his in- 
niocence. But he conceived it to be 
but a duty to himself and to others, 
to show how much cause he had to 
suspect, nay, openly to charge, his ac- 
cuser of evil intentions with regard to 
himself, and atrocious guilt towards 
his friends. He, therefore, having 


eraved the indulgence of the court, 
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related every particular of his ren- 
contres with Tch—ky, both at Teflis 
and at Khoshanloo, solemnly assert 
ing that he was too confident of the 
identity of the person whom he had 
twice prevented from destroying the 
peace of a whole family, with his pre- 
sent accuser, to admit of the most dis 
tant chance of a mistake. But when - 
desired to bring forward the proof of 
all he had stated, as well as to furnish 
some more conclusive evidence of the 
alleged identity, he was forced to con- 
fess that he possessed no proof beyond 
his own confident assurance of the 
fact ; but submitted, that the facts he 
had stated were scarcely of a nature to 
admit of further proof ; that although 
the old man’s daughter had assuredly 
been twice assaulted by the ruffian, 
she was on neither occasion in a con- 
dition to recognise his person ; and 
that not one of her family had been 
nigh her at the time, or had witnessed 
any part of the transaction—thus their 
evidence, could he have submitted it, 
would be of no value. The information 
he had thus laid against his accuser, in- 
stead of benefiting his cause, certainly 
appeared to have done it an injury ; 
for the attempt of thus turning the 
tables against his opponent and supe- 
rior by a tale improbable in itself, and 
unsupported by any sort of proof, 
created an unfavourable feeling toe 
wards him in the mind of his judges. 
His captain, indeed, with a steadiness 
of good-will which did him credit, and 
which called forth the grateful ac- 
knowledgments of the unfortunate 
Starofsky, exerted himself to counte- 
nance and support him throughout 
the whole examination, and even went 
so far as to declare, that the evidence, 
however plausible, was insufficient to 
satisfy his mind of the prisoner’s guilt 
of a crime so totally inconsistent with 
his former good conduct and known 
loyalty. He even went so far as to 
differ in opinion from the court, con- 
cerning the degree of credit to be at- 
tached to the prisoner’s communica 
tions concerning Captain Tch—ky, 
and earnestly solicited some delay in 
the proceedings of the court, in order 
to give the prisoner time and opportu- 
nity for proving his innocence, and the 
truth of his story. But his benevo- 
lent efforts were in vain. The feeling, 
and no doubt the conviction, of the 
other members of the court, were in 
direct opposition to the opinion of 
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Captain P——. It was also deemed 
expedient, at. the commencement of a 
campaign, to make a severe example 
in a matter of so much consequence, 
in order to deter others from similar 
acts of treason. Accordingly, after a 
long and warm debate, the court found 
the prisoner guilty of the crime laid to 
his charge, and sentenced him to be 
executed on the following day, accord- 
ing to the forms of military justice. 

Poor Starofsky listened to this sen« 
tence with mingled emotions of asto< 
nishment and indignation. His feel« 
ings, as an honest soldier and faithful 
subject, were sorely outraged ; and 
although his native courage, and ha- 
bits of military submission, disposed 
him to look without terror upon his 
approaching fate, he could not reflect 
upon the signal injustice of which he 
was to be the victim, and upon all the 
hopes of happiness which were thus 
snatched from him, without poignant 
mortification and distress. 

In this condition, with his hands 
manacled like the vilest of criminals, 
he was taken to his prison, where, a 
sentry being stationed over him, he 
was left to his own meditations for the 
night—which was to be his last ; and 
it may easily be concluded that these 
were not of the most pleasing descrip- 
tion: for although the image of his 
dear and lovely Shushan was still up- 

rmost in his mind, the thought that 

e would no more behold her filled 
his soul with the bitterest anguish : 
—then would the recollection of his 
eruel enemy’s successful machinations 
dart through his brain, and sting him 
almost to madness. Sleep could not 
visit him in such a frame of mind ; 
and during the early part of the night 
he lay ruminating on his approaching 
fate, disturbed only by the monoto- 
nous tread and occasional challenge of 
the sentinel, as he traversed the allot- 
ted space in front of the prison door: 
This prison was an old guard-house, 
built of wooden logs, in no very suffi- 
cient state of repair, situated on one 
side of the parade-ground, in full view 
of the barracks and officers’ quarters, 
and not far from the edge of a small 
declivity which overlooked the village ; 
a pathway, leading from the latter to 
the cantonment, passed on one side, 
within a few yards of the building. 

It might have been about an hour 
before midnight, and after silence had 
for some time prevailed in the whole 
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station, when the prisoner heard the 
sentinel challenge. An answer was 
given; one question produced, as it 
seemed, another; the surly tone in 
which the first queries of the sentry, 
and his order to keep at a distance, 
had been given, was now exchanged 
for a more placid voice, and this soon 
relaxed into something like a smother« 
ed laugh. Other voices now joined in 
the conversation, among which, al¢ 
though they all spoke in an under-key, 
Starofsky imagined he could recognise 
some not unfamiliar to his ear. As he 
continued to listen with new interest 
to this dialogue, our soldier was start 
led by another noise at the back of his 
prison, subdued, indeed, and low, but 
which sounded, as he thought, like the 
cautiousand constrained efforts of some 
one working at the foundations of his 
prison, and endeavouring to shake its 
wall, without producing a noise loud 
enough to attract notice. Whatever 
the object of such a proceeding might 
be, Starofsky saw no good reason for 
interrupting it, by giving the alarm: 
It was improbable that the intention 
of those so employed could be inimi< 
cal to him. Condemned to die upon‘ 
the m®rrow, what worse evil could his 
worst enemy propose to inflict? any 
change in his condition ntust be for 
the better: — a lurking gleam: 
of hope—that light, so ever ready to 
dawn upon and to beguile the human’ 
breast—even then arose in his secret’ 
heart, and confirmed his resolution to 


wait the event in silence. Ps 


Nearly an hour had elapsed in this’ 
way, when the noise suddenly ceased ; 
in half a minute more, three distinct 
taps on the wall were given, as if to 
excite the prisoner’s attention, and a‘ 
voice, proceeding as it seemed from a 
chink in the wall, pronounced these 
words in a low clear tone, and in the 
Armenian tongue :—‘“ Prisoner ! sleep 
not to-night—be cautious and vigi- 
lant, and two hours after midnight 
hope for aid.” _ All was then still ; even 
the voices of the sentry and his come 
panions had ceased. At midnight the 
guard was relieved ; and the new sen 
try, left alone, commenced his measus 
red pace before the guard- house, hum- 
ming at the same time one of his coune 
try airs. But he was not long left to 
his solitary meditations. The same 
voices which had accosted his prede« 
cessor, now attracted his own notice. 
The challenge was given, the voices 
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replied, the sentry was pacified, and 
the conversation recommenced in the 
same manner as it had done on the 
former occasion ; laughing and talking 
went on in front,—and the same si- 
lent but earnest operations in rear of 
the guard-house. Nor was it long be- 
fore the effects of that labour became 
apparent. A log forming the founda- 
tion of the wall, was seen by Starof- 
sky to move—a portion of the floor 
fell in, as if it had been undermined 
—an arm appeared enlarging the aper- 
ture, until it became of size sufficient 
to admit the body of a man—a head 
and shoulders now ascended, scarcely 
visible in the gloon—“ Peter !” utter~ 
ed the same low voice, which Starof- 
sky now recognised as that of Evan- 
nes, the son of old Goorgeen—*“‘ Delay 
not, Peter ; your life is at stake—fol- 
low me through this hole, and you are 
at liberty—be quick ! timeis precious— 
a moment may ruin us all !”—‘ Evan 
nes! is it 

ed your life >—and for me !”—“ Hush! 
—yes—no words, but follow me.”— 
* Alas, I cannot, I am manacled ; be- 
sides, how can I desert my colours— 
my regiment! Better to be shot—to 
be flogged to death than that !—I can- 
not go with you.”—* Foolish man ! 
what would youdo? wouldyou throw 
away your life and character to boot ? 
Your enemy prevails for the season ; 
the star of your fate is clouded, but 
the cloud will disperse; if you live, 
better days may come—if you die like 
a malefactor to-morrow, life, name, 
and every thing, are lost, without hope 
of recovery.”—*‘ That is true indeed,” 
said Peter; ‘‘ I would fain try, me- 
thinks, and trust to the future to clear 
my good name—but these shackles ! 
I am powerless.”—‘‘ Psha! never 
mind them—here, lie down thus— 
place yourself close to this opening— 
aid me as much as you are able, and 
I warrant we get ee through—so.” 
—The head and shoulders of Evan- 
nes disappeared, and were replaced by 
those of Peter, who, embarrassed 
though he was by his manacles, con- 
trived to assume a position above the 
aperture favourable to the efforts of 
his friend ; and the powerful arms of 
Evannes, seizing hold of his collar, 
pulled him downward by main force. 
The struggle was severe, and more 
than once, the sufferings of Starofsky 
forced a smothered groan from his lips, 
while the other almost despaired of 
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dragging the fettered body of his friend 
through the untoward gap. But life 
or death lay upon their efforts, and 
rseverance does wonders ; the earth 
y degrees gave way ; andther log was 
partially displaced, and Evannes had 
the satisfaction at length to see the 
body of Starofsky, half suffocated in- 
deed, and sorely bruised, but without 
material injury, beyond the walls of 
his prison. 

“* Now, for the love of God, exert 
yourself, my friend, without delay,” 
whispered Evannes earnestly ; “ here, 
take a mouthful of this brandy; it will 
give you strength.” The bewildered 
Starofsky mechanically complied ; the 
fresh air and the spirits together did 
wonders in revivinghim. “I can stand 
now, I think,” said he—“ ay, and run 
too.”—** Ah! but there must be no 
running yet. See you the top of yon 
height there? We must gain that un- 
noticed, and place it between us and 
the range of sentries around the sta- 
tion— we should otherwise draw their 
fire, and most probably be instantly 
taken. Follow, and do as you see me 
do.” Laying himself at full length 
upon the ground, Evannes now moved 
cautiously forward upon all fours, ta- 
king advantage of every inequality in 
the ground to cover himself from view, 
like a cat stealing upon its prey. : Sta- 
rofsky attempted to do the same, but 
his manacled hands were sadly in his 
way. He grovelled on his breast— 
half raised, and then threw himself 
forward, but scarce made any way, 
and was almost in despair at his slow 
progress. ‘‘ I cannot get on this way,” 
whispered he ; ‘‘ I must get upon my 
feet.”—** No, no!” replied Evannes 
earnestly, but in tones as low ; “ take 
courage—see, we have not twenty 
yards to go. See, throw your arms, 
manacles and all, over my back, and 
attend only to your feet—I will dra 
you along, only keep up your spirits ; 
and in this painful manner did the 
proceed slowly and with difficulty. 
Suddenly the voices before the prison 
became silent, and the sentry’s step 
was heard. The two friends lay flat 
upon the ground, and held their breath. 
The sentry challenged—was answered 
—the clash of arms was heard—* It 
is the officer of the night going his 
rounds,” whispered Starofsky; “ if 
he enters the cell, we are lost ;"—but 
after a few words another faint clash 
was heard, and footsteps departing ; 
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after which the sentry resumed his 
accustomed pace. 

A minute or two of further exer- 
tion now brought Starofsky and his 
friend to the lip of the hollow which 
overlooked a part of the village. ‘“‘ Now 
follow as fast as you like,” said Evan- 
nes, rising, and rapidly, but noiseless 
ly and with caution, descending by a 
path which wound downward to the 
river bank. But he turned from the 
regular ford to which it led—‘ Not 
here ; we cannot cross here,” continued 
Evannes ; ‘‘ we should be seen by the 
sentries on the bank above—this way 
—follow me this way,’"—and gliding 
behind an old enclosure, he made his 
way at the same swift pace along some 
brushwood on the bank, to a turn of 
the stream considerably farther down. 
“* This is the place,” observed Evan- 
nes ; “‘ here we may cross without dan- 
ger, for no one-dreams of looking af- 
ter this deep pool—the fords are all 
watched. Trust to me—lean upon 
me—lI will convey you safely across.” 
The pool was deep enough, in truth. 
At the first step Evannes was up to 
the breast; but. he stvod firm, and 
supported the fettered Starofsky, so 
that the plunge might not be heard. 
The bottom was rough with shelving 
rocks, so that it was difficult to. pre- 
serve their footing; and before they 
had made three steps, Evannes had 
to swim, supporting his embarrassed 
friend. At length, however, they reach- 
ed the further shore, and scrambled up 
the bank. ‘“‘ By the blessing of holy 
Saint Gregory,” said Evannes,“ I hope 
we may call ourselvessafe. The horses 
are close by, and we shall need them 
—feet alone would serve us but little 
stead now.” He led the way to a 
patch of copsewood at no great dis- 
tance, where they found a man hold- 
ing two horses, who seemed impatient 
ly waiting their arrival. “ Oh, Evan- 
nes, is it you? we thought you must 
have failed, and were taken. perhaps. 
Thank God, you are come ; my father 
was in an agony, and would stay here 
no longer; he went to see what had 
happened—but hold, here he comes.” 
It was indeed old Goorgeen, who ar- 
rived in great agitation, and who, up- 
on seeing Starofsky, uttered a fervent 
ejaculation of thankfulness, and fell 
upon his neck. “ Oh, my son, my 
son!” cried he, in hurried accents ; 
** thank Heaven and the Virgin, you 
are restored to us—but this is no time 


with their assistance contrived 
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for delay—quick, quick—the hammer 
and pen wipes off these vile fetters, 
and let us be gone—they must soon be 
alarmed—let us be gone!” Willing 
hands make short work—Starofsky’s 
manacles were speedily wrenched. off 
at the expense of some small portion 
of cuticle; he was instantly mounted 
upon a horse, the old man got upon 
another, desired - Peter to follow him 
close, and without any further expla- 
nation, off they set at speed towards 
the village, leaving the rest to follow 
as they might. 
- Buried in the most secret crypt of 
old Goorgeen’s habitation, which con 
tained more accommodation beneath 
its roof, than its exterior gave reason 
to expect, Starofsky, stretched upon 
a bed of the softest felts, was mini 
stered unto by all the family of his 
worthy host, and not with least ten- 
derness by his gentle mistress, who 
had long since learned to conduct hers 
self towards him with the perfect fae 
miliarity of a sister. It was here 
that he became acquainted with the 
circumstances by which his release 
had been effected. It appeared that 
one of Goorgeen’s sons, coming to Kar 
Ecclissia on business, had heard by 
chance of Starofsky’s arrest. The 
young man lost no time in acquainte 
ing his father with the circumstance, 
who on his part, much alarmed, had 
immediately hastened with two others 
of his family to the station, in order 
to render such assistance to his friend 
as might lie in his power. His horror 
may be imagined when he learned that 
Starofsky had not only been arrested, 
but tried and condemned. to death,— 
and then lay fettered and imprisoned 
until the following day, when the 
execution was intended to take place 
with all due military form. 

But Goorgeen, although amazed and 
shocked, did not abandon the hope of 
assisting his friend. Having ascers 
tained that no hopes of pardon remaine 
ed, his next object was to discover the 

lace of his confinement, after which 
- held a consultation with his sons 
and one sure friend in the village, and 
e bold 
scheme which was to liberate the man 
who had twice saved his own child. 
Perfectly acquainted with the fondness 
of the Russian soldiers for good bran« 
dy, a liquor which the Armenians 
have the art of making in perfection, 
he dispatched one of his sons along 
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with a nephew of his friend to divert 
the sentry’s attention from his charge 
—to enter into conversation, and, by 
plying him with abundance of this 
favourite cordial, to confuse his intel- 
lects, so that he should not discover 
the operations carried on in rear of the 
guard-house for liberating his prison- 
er. But as it was not to be expected 
that these operations could be com- 
pleted within the term of any one sen< 
try’s watch, it was agreed that the two 
young men should withdraw before 
the relief took place, and return again 
to play the same game with thesucceed~ 
ing sentinel. The result of these ope- 
rations has been seen ; and to those 
who have witnessed the negligence too 
common among the Russian guards, 
their success will not appear surpri- 
sing. 
With regard to plans for the future, 
the family were as much at a loss what 
to propose, as Starofsky himself. To 
evade the vigilance of the Russian mi- 
litary authorities, in a country entirel 
under their sway, and pervaded in all 
quarters by detachments of their troops, 
appeared a hopeless proposal ; nor did 
a temporary retreat into either the 
Turkish or the Persian territories af- 
ford a much better chance of personal 
safety, even if our soldier could have 
consented to a measure which would 
give a better colour to the false accu- 
sations under which he at the moment 
suffered—for still he cherished a hope 
that his innocence might yet be esta- 
blished, and that, through the favour 
of his friendly captain, he might reco- 
ver his good name and position among 
his countrymen ; nor would hesacrifice 
this hope to any dubious prospect of 
nal safety. Nothing, therefore, 
was decided on at the time, except 
that he should remain where he was 
in strict concealment, until pursuit 
should be past, and afterwards act as 
circumstances might indicate. 

His confinement was not, however, 
destined to be of long continuance. 
The day elapsed without any event of 
consequence ; and in the evening, seve- 
ral of the family assembled in Starof- 
sky’s hiding-place, to while away the 
heavy, anxious hours. One by one 
they had dropped off and retired to 
their several dormitories, leaving with 
him Evannes alone ; and they two were 
talking over the past, and trying to 
paint the future in brighter hues than 
were warranted by the cloudy aspect 
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of the present, when a distant sound 
fixed at once the attention of both—a 
low, continued, rumbling noise, steal- 
ing gradually upon the dead repose of 
midnight, and increasing every mo-« 
ment in loudness—then came a faint 
shout—then the yell and bark of dogs. 
** Good God, what can that be ?” exe 
claimed Evannes. “ It is the trame 

ling of horse,” cried Starofsky ; “ it 
1s the Cossacks come to seek for me.” 


“* Hush, be still—remain quiet where 


ou are, Peter,—they’ll never find you 

ere if you are but prudent ;—lI’ll go 
and hear what they are about, and res 
turn soon to tell you.” 

But the shrieks and the tumult 
which now swelled upon the air, con- 
vinced Starofsky that there was some- 
thing on foot more serious than the 
arrival and search of half-a-dozen Cos- 
sacks—nor was he mistaken. Evannes 
burst into the cell—‘ The Persians ! 
Oh God, Starofsky, it is the Persians ! 
they are upon us! murdering and sei 
zing on all they can lay hold of !—My 
mother and sister must be concealed 
here—God grant the place escape their 
diabolical search.” Again he rushed 
out,—butreturned in amoment, thrust 
in his mother and Shushan, exclaim- 
ed, “ Stay with them, protect them, 
Peter !”—closed and made fast the 
door, and rushed from the place. 

Starofsky, who, on comprehending 
the first startling intelligence of the 
Persian attack, was about to follow 
Evannes from his hiding-place, paue 
sed when he saw the females thus com- 
mitted to his protection. He caught 
the trembling Shushan to his arms, 
caressed and soothed her ; spoke such 
words of hope and comfort as he could 
to her mother ; and when, as the shout 
and the rattle of fire-arms, and the 
gallop of horse, approached and raged 
around the place, all hope seemed lost, 
he threw his arms around them both, 
and swore to shed his last drop of 
blood in their defence. “ Oh, it is 
dreadful—dreadful !” gasped the mo- 
ther, in smothered accents ; “‘ and m 
poor husband, he will be murdered. 
But, great God! what is this?” ex. 
claimed she, pointing to some bright 
lines of light which showed themselves 
through the chinks of the roof and 
walls— the house is on fire !—we 
shall be burned !”—and Starofsky with 
horror, and almost with despair, be 
held the flashes, and felt the first suf- 
focating fumes of the smoke, curling 
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through the cell. Without reply he 
rushed to the door, tore open bolts and 
bars, and catching up Shushan in his 
arms, bore her through flames, and 
smoke, and crackling timber, to an open 
space before the door. “‘ Oh God! my 
mother—save her—oh, save her, or I 
will also perish!” exclaimed the be- 
wildered girl; and Starofsky, scarce 
casting a look upon the wild figures 
that flitted about among the circling va- 
pour, dashed back once more through 
the flames, and succeeded in reaching 
the almost senseless mother of his inis- 
tress. But his retreat became nowmore 
painful and uncertain ; hiseyes, blinded 
by the smoke, scarcely served to guide 
his steps, and the roof, partly fallen 
and burning, had filled the place with 
flames, and dust, and rubbish, so that 
more than once he stumbled and near 
ly fell with his burden among the 
scorching ruins. But a stout arm 
and ardent heart bore him through it 
all; he persevered, and at length 
burst into the open air, where, stag- 
gering forward a pace or two, his 
senses reeled, and he fell with her 
whom he had saved upon the earth. 
His consciousness, however, did not 
quite desert him. The cool fresh air 
relieved his breast of its suffocating 
constriction, and he opened his eyes. 
But what a scene met their first 
hurried glance! Flames everywhere 
bursting to the sky—wild mounted 
figures galloping furiously here and 
there, like demons in their native hell 
—men and women shrieking, flying, 
and falling under the fierce blows of 
their pursuers. Within a few paccs 
lay the headless trunk of a slaughter- 
ed villager, and the black caps and 
bright scimitars of those who hover- 
ed around accounted for the deed; 
the head had gone, with many others, 
to represent that of a Russian, to the 
Shah, upon the next announcement of 
a victory over his northern enemies.— 
** Shushan! Great God! Shushan! 
Where is she ?” exclaimed Starofsky ; 
and, turning round, he caught the 
fluttering of her white garments, as 
she was borne off by two Persian sol- 


diers, adding her ineffectual shrieks to / 


the hundreds that echoed around her. 
Heedless of every thing but the hor- 
rible fate of his mistress, Starofsky, 
seizing a fragment of burning timber, 
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rushed after the retiring group, calling 
upon them franticly to stop—to aban- 
don their prize. The men did stop, 
and looked around them, and our 
soldier prepared for a fierce encounter ; 
when, at that very moment, a party of 
horsemen, headed by two who bore 
the look and the dress of chiefs, rode 
up to the spot, and ordered the soldiers 
to deliver up their captive. ‘‘ This is 
my share of the spoil,” exclaimed one 
of the chiefs; “‘ I claim this female 
as my own.”—“ Sheis yours,” replied 
the other; ‘* you have deserved her 
well.” Starofsky turned towards the 
first speaker, preparing to dispute his - 
claim ; but what was his amazement 
and indignation, when, in spite of all 
disguise of dress and equipment, he 
recognised, in this leader of a Persian 
marauding party, his implacable and 
successful enemy, the age Tch—ky! 
** Infernal, traitorous villain !”. ex- 
claimed he, as he flew towards him, 
brandishing his uncouth club, and 
aiming at him a furious blow. Sharp- 
ly curbing back his horse, till its 
haunches almost touched the ground, 
Tch—ky avoided the force of the wea- 
pon, which, however, grazing and 
deeply cutting his left eheek, descend- 
ed with numbing force upon his thigh. 
‘* Curses upon thee !—thou again, Sta- 
rofsky !” muttered he through his set 
teeth, as he drew a pistol from his 
saddle-bow—‘* but my time has come 
at last—and behold thy mistress in 
my power, fellow, before I send thee 
to hell!” He cocked and levelled the 
deadly weapon at Starofsky’s head ; 
but the Persian officer, with a rapid 
movement, struck up his arm, and the 
ball whizzed harmlessly in the air.— 
‘© Hold! hold! friend,” said he ; “* with 
this man you have no business. Tough 
not the Shah’s prisoners. You haye 
got your own share of this night’s 
spoil—so be content. I have orders to 
send every Russian taken alive to 
Tabreez, where the prince wants To- 
pechees * and artizans. Rest satis- 
fied this fellow will never trouble you 
more.” The struggles and entreaties 
of Starofsky were alike in vain. He 
was seized, pinioned, and dragged from 
the village, whilst his shrieking mis- 
tress was borne off in another direce 
tion. 

Wounded, beaten, and scorched in 
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an hundred places, our luckless sol- 
dier, with his arms tied behind him, 
was driven onwards at a horseman’s 
rein, who urged his beast rapidly up 
the valley, in company with the greater 
part of the assailants, now in full re- 
treat, laden with spoil and prisoners, 
and driving before them a quantity of 
sheep and cattle. The village itself 
was reduced toa heapof smoking ruins. 
More than once did the unfortunate 
Starofsky, heart-broken and despair- 
ing, throwing himself down upon the 
pathway, refuse to move a step fur- 
ther, and call upon his tormentors to 
put an end to his suffering ; and as oft- 
en did the blows of clubs, the goading 
of spears, and forcible tugging at the 
ropes which bound him, oblige him to 
rise and resume his painful march, 
while the torturing thought of his 
mistress in the power of that ruffian, 
added poignancy to his misery. Of 
her, or of her ravisher, he saw no more. 
Although more than one female cap- 
tive was borne past, he could not dis- 
tinguish her whom his eyes were 
strained to discover. 

In spite of the efforts of the retreat- 
ing Persians, their progress, as they 
approached the mountains which se- 
parated the valley from the Persian 
frontier, became slow and perplexed, 
by the bustle and confusion of men 
and cattle, jammed together in the 
narrow, and sometimes dangerous 
path ; and now and then, a bullock or 
cow was jostled over the steep decli- 
vity, or a herd or a flock, confounded 
by the uproar, the shouting of men, 
and the barking of dogs, would turn, 
and run madly down the precipice. 
Every step increased the confusion ; 
and, long before they reached the 
@orge of the pass, a grey light in the 
est announced the approach of morn- 
ing. At this time, as the advance of 
the marauders, who, to the number of 
twelve or fifteen, preceded the more 
tumultuous throng, had rounded a 
projecting cliff, and were entering a 
rough patch of scattered brushwood, 
they were saluted by a loud shout 
from a rough voice, and a single horse- 
man, followed at a little distance by 
two others, advanced from the thicket. 
The appeal was speedily repeated, and 
the Persians now knew it to be the 
challenge of a Russian picquet, and 
started in alarm at the rencounter ; 
but observing the small number of 
which it appeared to consist, their own 
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courage returned, and replying with 
a scornful shout, they dashed forward 
to annihilate their opponents. 

The three Cossacks fired their pis- 
tols and retired, but only to the edge 
of the brushwood cover, above which 
the assailants could presently discern 
some twenty or thirty long spears and 
caps hastening to join their compa- 
nions ; and the desultory assault of the 
Persians was met by a far more se- 
rious and determined charge on the 
part of the Cossacks, which quickly 
made the former retire in great confu- 
sion, leaving five or six of their num- 
ber transfixed with the spears, or 
pierced by the bullets of the Russians, 
The precipitate retreat of the Persian 
advance upon the already disordered 
mass in its rear, completed the utter 
confusion of the marauders. Ignorant 
of the real cause of the alarm, they 
could imagine nothing less than a ge- 
neral attack of the Russians ; and the 
panic, increased by the triumphant 
shouts of the Cossacks in front, be- 
came universal and uncontrollable. 
The Persians took to flight in all di- 
rections ; some clambering up the hill 
side, others dashing downwards into 
the valley below; all throwing down 
their loads of booty, and abandoning 
the prisoners to their own discretion, 
The cattle, no longer under restraint, 
galloped here and there, most of them 
taking the road homewards ; so that, 
in a few minutes, the Cossacks, after 
laying about them with sword and 
spear as long as there was any one on 
whom to deal their blows, remained 
masters of the field, and such of the 
prisoners as had not likewise escaped. 

Among the latter was Starofsky, 
who, stunned and bewildered by all 
that had passed, and having his hands 
bound behind him, never thought of 
flight. The Cossacks, who at first were 
delighted at having rescued a comrade 
from the durance to which he had 
been destined, shouted still louder for 
joy, when they recognised in the pri- 
soner the villain who, as it was under- 
stood, had betrayed the village to the 
Persians, and he was triumphantly 
carried to their commanding officer. 
To the taunts and upbraidings of the 
latter, Starofsky replied but little. ‘I 
am innocent,” said he. ‘* I was de- 
livered, by little less than a miracle, 
from the fate which awaited me; and 
who is there, that, conden.ned upon 
false witness as I was, would have re= 
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mained in his cell to undergo an un- 
worthy death, when the means of es- 
cape were in his power? But I entreat 
you, tell me—have ail the prisoners 
been recovered ?—have you seen Cap- 
tain Tch—ky? is he taken? and 
how came you to be so opportunely in 
this place to-night ?”——“* Is the fellow 
mad, or drunk ?” returned the Cossack 
commander ;—“* what, in the devil’s 
name, is he prating about Cuptain 
Tch—ky ? what has he to do in this 
business? —but, scoundrel! it is no 
thanks to you that we are here, nor 
will you have much cause to rejoice 
at it;—bring him along, comrades— 
bring him along.” So, directing a part 
of the rescued prisoners to assist some 
of their own number in securing the 
booty and cattle, the party pushed for- 
ward to Kar Ecclissia, where they ar- 
rived about noon. 

Starofsky, sick, wounded, and wea- 
ry, was at once conveyed to a prison of 
sufficient security, until the prepara- 
tions for a strict enquiry into the events 
of the preceding night should have 
been made, when, before carrying into 
execution the sentence under which the 
prisoner still stood condemned, it was 
deemed expedient to examine him far- 
ther. Before being conveyed to his cell, 
Starofsky prevailed upon an old com- 
rade, in whom he could confide, to car- 
ry to his commanding officer and pa- 
tron, Captain P——, his humble but 
earnest request for a few minutes’ in- 
terview, upon the plea of having infor- 
mation of consequence to communicate. 
It was late in the evening before Cap- 
tain P——, who appeared to be ex- 
tremely occupied, could comply with 
the prisoner's request; he remained 
with him near an hour, and it was re- 
marked that, as he quitted the prison, 
his countenance was much agitated ; 
that on returning to his quarters, seve« 
ral Cossacks were dispatched in diffe- 
rent directions, and that in the morn- 
ing the Captain himself took horse and 
quitted the station. 

During the whole of the following 
day. our soldier awaited the moment 
which should bear him to his final ex- 
amination, or to death, with an anxie- 
ty inseparable from his painful situa- 
tion; but hour after hour passed on 
without a summons, nor was a single 
footstep heard near his cell, except 
the measured tread of the sentinel, as 
he passed and repassed the door. To- 
wards evening, the sound of drum and 
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trumpet, and military music, announ- 
ced some event of more than ordinary 
importanee, and even in his dungeon, 
Starofsky could distinguish the bustle 
which it oceasioned. It had no rela- 
tion to him, however, for the murmur 
subsided by degrees, and the prisoner 
was left to another anxious night, ig- 
norant not only of his future fate, but 
of the cause which had protracted it 
to another day. 

The morrow was destined to termi 
nate this uncertainty. The unusual 
bustle and military musie again an- 
nounced some extraordinary move- 
ment, and when, at ten o'clock in the 
forenoon, a guard conveyed Starofsky 
to the hall of military justice, he re- 
marked that a larger numbér of troops 
than customary were on @uty, and 
that a greater crowd of officers, in their 
gay uniforms, thronged the quarters of 
the commandant of the station. The 
cause of this increased parade soon be 
came known to him. General R-—f, 
an officer of high rank, proceeding 
from Teflis to assume a considerable 
command in the approaching cam- 
paign, who had been expected for some 
days, had arrived at the station on the 
preceding evening ; and as the events 
connected with Starofsky’s condemna« 
tion, escape, and re-capture, had exci 
ted considerable interest, it had been 
resolved to defer the final examination 
of the prisoner until it could be con- 
ducted in the presence of that distin- 
guished officer. Accordingly, when 
Starofsky entered the hall, he observed 
the general occupying the principal 
seat among his jalgen It was a so< 
lemn and impressive scene. A more 
than common degree of interest con< 
tracted every brow; and every eye was 
bent with earnest scrutiny upon the 
prisoner, as he entered, heavily fetters 
ed, in his undress uniform, all soiled, 
and torn, and scorched, by the effects 
of his various adventures. 

The first step taken by the court 
was to order a recapitulation of the 
substance of the prisoner’s previous 
trial and condemnation. It was then 
set forth, that while thus under sen- 
tence of military law, he had broken 
from his prison, fled from justice, and 
was retaken by a Cossack detachment, 
under circumstances detailed at large 
by the commander of that detachment ; 
and he was then called upon to de- 
clare by what means he had escaped 
from confinement ; who were aiding 
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and abetting in this escape ; and how 
he came to be in the situation in which 
the detachment had found him ? 

Starofsky cast an anxious glance 
around—his eye sought for his only 
friend, Captain P——; but it found 
him not, and the heart of the prisoner 
sank. By a powerful effort, however, 
he rallied his spirits, and, confiding in 
his innocence alone, he addressed him- 
self to tell his own story, from first to 
last, in truth and sincerity. In reply 
to the first part of the interrogatory 
put by the court, he declared that, al- 
though doubtless he had received as- 
sistance in effecting his escape, he could 
not; and would not, declare who had 
yielded it. ‘ Frisoner,” observed one 
of the members, ‘‘ beware—remem- 
ber you already lie under sentence of 
death—bat it is to die the death of a 
soldier ;—it remains with the court to 
change the manner of that death—and 
not only additional sufferings, but in- 
creased degradation, may await you, 
in case of obstinacy or contempt.”— 
“* Far be contempt or obstinacy from 
me, your excellency,” replied Starof- 
sky ; * but I will appeal to the can- 
dour of the court, whether it would 
add to my credit as a man, or my ho- 
nour as a soldier, were I to betray the 
friend who risked his life to save 
mine? Thus much I may and will 
declare, that no one belonging to this 
station rendered me the smallest as- 
sistance, or knew of the intended re- 
scue. Nay, I swear, that I knew not 
of it myself, until called upon to choose 
between liberty and life, or death and 
disgrace. Who, your excellencies, 
would have hesitated? Innocent of 
the charges under which I lay con- 
demned, if I died, I died as a crimi- 
nal. With lengthened life came the 
hope of one day proving that inno- 
cence ; and though I did not dread to 
meet a soldier’s fate, I could not resist 
seizing on the chance which thus of- 
fered itself of proving that I had not 
merited the death awarded to me. 
And shall I betray those whose zeal 
and kindness procured me such a 
chance?—No! You may add a few 
hours of torture to a weary life, or 
throw a little additional ignominy on 
a name that will soon be forgotten for 
ever ; but I never was a traitor to my 
country, nor will I be so to my 
friend.” 

In the murmur which arose in court 
as the prisoner concluded these words, 
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an attentive ear might have caught 
the suppressed tones of admiration ; 
nor could the observant eye have fail- 
ed to trace, even in the generally calm 
unbending faces of the members, de- 
cided indications of the tribute which 
they paid internally to the manly 
bearing of the condemned criminal 
before them. A short discussion now 
took place, which terminated in a re- 
solution to permit the prisoner to pro- 
ceed with his narrative. In doing 
this, Starofsky begged permission to 
remind the court of certain circum- 
stances which he had stated in his 
former defence, and particularly of 
the charges he had found it necessary 
to prefer against Captain Tch—ky. 
The court stopped him at that point, 
cautioning him to confine his commu- 
nications to matters which might con- 
cern himself. But upon Starofsky 
declaring, that much of what he had 
to tell related to this very officer, he 
was permitted to proceed ; and accord- 
ingly entered into a full detail of 
every circumstance that had occurred, 
from the time of his reaching the vil- 
lage of Khoshanloo, to the moment of 
his re-capture by the detachment of 
Cossacks. 

The court listened to every particu- 
lar of this narrative with unvarying 
interest—sometimes with evident and 
powerful emotion. When Starofsky 
described the appearance of Captain 
Tch—ky as one of the leaders of 
the Persian marauders, the sensation 
created among the members was. very 
great, and some countenances expresse 
ed indignation, others merely amaze- 
ment, while others again looked upon 


each other with an air of intelligence 


which did not escape the notice of the 
narrator. They examined him very 
strictly upon certain parts of his rela- 
tion, and questioned and cross-quese 
tioned him in particular regarding 
every point which tended to criminate 
Tch—ky. The substance of his 
statement, with the questions put to 
him, and his replies, were then read 
out to him, and he was required to 
declare whether he agreed to every 
part of it. 

Starofsky was now called upon to 
produce such proof or evidence as he 
might have of the extraordinary and 
even improbable facts he had stated. 
In reply, he shewed the court his fet- 
tered hands, and demanded, how a 
wretched prisoner, restrained from all 
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communication beyond his dungeon 
walls, should collect and arrange his 
proof of facts which had occurred in 
the heat of conflict ?—nay, how, in 
such circumstances, was he to prepare 
a defence even in the most ordinary 
case P—* But,” continued he, “ I am 
not without evidence. I have a wit- 
ness, and that in the person of Cap- 
tain Tch—ky himself. The blow 
which I aimed at him as a Persian 
officer—as the foul ravisher of an in- 
nocent female, although it failed of its 
object, did not entirely miss its mark. 
The club with which I dealt it, grazed 
and wounded his left cheek; I saw 
the blood flow—nor can the scar be 
yet healed ;—yes, he bears the mark 
my arm has impressed ; and if ye pro- 
fess to seek for truth, and to deal jus- 
tice between man and man, let that 
man be sent for and confronted with 
him he has falsely accused of a crime 
which he has himself committed.” 

‘© Your demand is just,” answered 
the president, “ and it shall be coms 
plied with ; but, prisoner, remember, 
thac even should the guilt of Captain 
Tch—ky be clearly established, it can- 
not affect your own position. It may, 
indeed, affect the credit of that officer 
as your accuser, but the proof of your 
crime rests upon evidence which can- 
not be affected by his character, and 
has not as yet been impugned in any 
shape or degree; you stand charged, 
upon clear evidence, of having held 
treasonable correspondence with the 
enemy—his letters have been found 
in your possession, and for this you 
have been condemned to die—think, 
therefore, upon your own situation ; 
if you have aught to adduce in your 
own favour, or calculated to disprove 
these facts, the court permits you to 
declare it now—seize this your last 
opportunity, or the law must take its 
course.”—‘* Alas!” replied the pri- 
soner, “‘ what more can I have to say ? 
I positively, and upon oath, deny ha- 
ving ever held such correspondence ; 
the letters produced against me I ne- 
ver saw, never heard of, till so pro- 
duced—I cannot even read them ; 
they doubtless procced from the ma- 
chinations of that enemy who has 
sought my ruin with such indefatiga- 
ble perseverance. I have no more to 
add. My only friend and patron— 
he on whose benevolent exertions I 
had grounded all my hopes—is not 
here to aid me. I submit to my fate ; 
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but I shall die more at ease, if my 
cruel destroyer shall have been un- 
masked by my efforts, and prevented 
from any longer persecuting those 
whom he has marked for his préy.” 

A movement at the entrance of the 
hall now attracted attention ; and the 
name of Captain Tch—ky was an« 
nounced as appearing to the summons 
of the court. On him, accordingly, 
was every eye now turned. He was 
dressed in uniform, but wore a mili- 
tary cloak, which shrouded all his 

erson, and his head was enveloped 
in a shawl. He came forward as if 
suffering from pain, and apologised 
for his unusual costume upon the 
lea of illness. The court immediate- 
y commenced their interrogations. To 
their question of, whether he had been 
at his post at - upon the night in 
question, he replied, that he had been 
there for the greater portion of that 
night, but, towards the latter part of 
it, had deemed it expedient to accom- 
pany a small party of his men upon a 
reconnoitring expedition. Of how 
many had this —— party 
consisted ? Of four besides himself. 
It was singular that he should have 
thought of quitting his post at all 
without orders? —in whatdirection had 
this expedition proceeded? He mene 
tioned the direction. At what time 
had they returned? The hour was 
stated. Captain Tch—ky appears at 
present to be in pain? He had been 
far from well. Had the Captain re- 
ceived any bodily injury? He had 
been bruised by a fall from his horse. 
When? Upon the reconnoitring ex- 
pedition in question. Would the 
Captain please to uncover his face ? 
He did so, but the left cheek was 
swelled and bandaged. 

The members of the court-martial 
now held a short consultation togee 
ther, at the termination of which Cape 
tain Tch—ky was ordered to retire 
for the present, and the president then 
addressed the prisoner: —“‘ Peter Sta- 
rofsky, the court have listened to your 
deposition, and have given you every 
possible opportunity in their power for 
proving your innocence of the charge 
against you; but although they ad- 
mit, that there may be particulars in 
your case, which, under circumstances 
less strongly against you, might have 
weight in your favour, these cannot af- 
fect the positive evidence under which 
your sentence was pronounced. There 
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is, therefore, no change in your con- 
dition—you must prepare for death— 
Guard, remove the prisoner.” The 
previous excitement ot awakened hope 
rendered this unexpected confirmation 
of his sentence doubly painful to the 
unhappy Starofsky ; he gazed wildly 
upwards for a moment—‘ Oh, God ! 
thy will be done !” exclaimed he ;— 
then turning to the guard—‘ I am 
ready,” he said—“ lead on.” 

But the business of the court was 
not yet at anend, At the entrance of 
the hall of justice Starofsky was en- 
countered by his friend, Captain P. . 
eovered with dust, and just alighted 
from a wearied horse. He rapidly 
enquired what had passed—requested 
the guard to halt for a few moments, 
as the presence of their prisoner might 
even yet be required—and hurried into 
court. A few minutes’ conversation 
with the president produced a recall 
of the prisoner—a fresh interest re- 
animated the faces of the members, 
and the business was resumed. 

The presence of Captain Tch—ky 
was once more required in court, and 
Captain P. now formally charged 
him with having quitted his post 
at ——, to join a party of Persian 
troops under an officer of the Sirdar 
of Erivan; with having traitorously 
led these to pillage and burn the vil- 
lage of Khoshanloo upon the night of 
—; and, moreover, with having in- 
sidiously and treacherously sought to 
procure the condemnation and execu- 
tion of Peter Starofsky, a soldier in 
the regiment of , by a false accu-~ 
sation, supported by forged evidence 
of his having traitorously corresponded 
with the enemies of his country, and 
having committed the very crimes of 
which the said Captain Tch—ky was 
now rightfully accused. 

Thegloomy countenanceof Tch—ky 
grew dark as he listened to this terri- 
ble impeachment, and his lips were 
pale as ashes, while, in fierce indig- 
nant terms, he- hurled the reproachful 
charge back in his accuser’s throat, 
and defied him to prove one word of 

_the poisonous slander. But when he 
saw the first witness that was produ. 
ced by his accuser, his countenance 
fell at once, and his disorder was dis- 
tinetly visible to the whole court. It 
was a man, whese pale cheek and fee- 
ble steps, no less than the bloody 
bandages upon his head and arm, 
announced him to be suffering under 
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severe and recent wounds. He stated 
himself to be a native of Kahetia, and 
for many years a follower of the young 
Tch—ky, to whose licentious and vi- 
cious courses he had long ministered. 
The sum of his evidence was as fol- 
lows :—That he was one of the men 
who had accompanied CaptainTch—ky 
upon the night in question, in the ex- 
pedition which he chose to term a re- 
connoitring party, but of which the 
real destination was to join the ad- 
vanced troops of the Sirdar of Erivan, 
stationed at Aberaun, in an attack 


‘upon the village of Khoshanloo, ac- 


cording to a project concerted with 
the commanding officer of that post ; 
his chief object being to gain posses- 
sion of a young woman, the daughter 
of an elder in that village, whom he 
had long pursued, and more than once 
attempted to carry off by force. That 
having met the Persian force at a point 
agreed upon, they had succeeded in 
surprising the village, and had put to 
death many of the inhabitants; but 
had searched in vain for the young 
woman who had been the innocent 
cause of the mischief, until at last they 
saw her carried by a young man from 
beneath the ruins of a burning house, 
when she was instantly seized upon 
by the witness and another attendant 
of his master. The prisoner, Peter 
Starofsky, was, he admitted, the young 
man who had rescued the girl from 
the flames—the witness had occasion 
to know and recognise him from other 
circumstances. ‘That after obtaining 
possession of the girl, and of much 
other booty, Tch—ky had separated 
himself from the Persian troops, and 
retired in another direction, in order 
to regain his post before morning, but 
halted not far from the ruined village, 
on purpose to arrange the division and 
disposition of the spoil, among which 
were one or two other female captives. 
That while thus employed, an old men 
with his son had joined them, and ear 
nestly besought them to restore his 
daughter, one of the females they had 
taken, offering at the same time a con- 
siderable sum as her ransom. That 
Tch—ky had desired the old man to 
bring the money, and he should have his 
daughter ; upon which he had instant- 
ly departed, promising to return im- 
mediately. That, in the meantime, a 
difference and some sharp altercation 
had taken place between witness and 
his master, respecting some rich furs 
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and one of the female captives, whom 
witness had set his heart upon. In the 
meantime, that the old man had 
returned, producing twenty ducats, 
which his master had instantly seized, 
and laughing at him, told him that his 
daughter would be only too well off— 
that he was an old fool, bid him go 
about his business, and be thankful 
he was permitted to do so with his 
head upon his shoulders. That fur- 
ther disputes had taken place about 
the division of this new plunder, which 
Tch—ky swore was all his own ; that 
witness, in the heat of passion, had 
uttered some threats, which his mas- 
ter hearing, he had endeavoured to 
pacify witness by fair promises, which 
restored peace for the moment. But 
that very soon after, as they were pro- 
ceeding homewards, his master, having 
ordered the rest of the party to push 
smartly forward to their place of ren- 
dezvous near the post, had lingered 
behind with witness, and suddenly 
taking his opportunity, had drawn a 
pistol and shot at witness from be- 
hind; that witness, being severely 
wounded, had instantly fallen, upon 
which his master, giving him a further 
cut with his sword, had ridden on, 
leaving him, as he thought, dead upon 
the spot. That the old man and his 
son, in their despair, still following 
their retreating course, had discovered 
him in this miserable plight, and, 
moved by his groans, had raised him 
up and assisted him ; upon which he 
declared to them, that if they would 
but carry him to the next village, 
where he might receive shelter and 
protection, he would give them such 
information as would enable them to 
recover their lost daughter. That the 
old ‘man and his son had in conse- 
quence taken the greatest care of him, 
until Captain P——, in the course of 
his enquiries, had discovered and had 
him carried to Kar Ecclissia. 

The foregoing evidence was conclu- 
sive enough against Tch—ky ; but the 
part of this man’s testimony most im- 
portant to Starofsky, was his declara- 
tion, that the treasonable correspond- 
ence of which the court had found 
our soldier guilty, was entirely a series 
of forged documents, prepared through 
the witness’s ownagency at the instance 
of Tch—ky, and disposed so artfully, 
and under such suspicious circum- 
stances, as to leave no room for reason= 
able doubt of the prisoner having in re« 
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ality been in communication with the 
enemy. Heconfirmed toothetestimon 
of Starofsky, by declaring that he had 
himself assisted his master in both his 
attempts to carry Shushan off, at Tef- 
lis and at Khoshanloo, which failed 
through the young soldier’s courages 
ous resistance ; and that, on the latter 
occasion, he had seen and marked his 
person so well, that he had no difficul- 
ty in recognising him afterwards. 

It is unnecessary to extend the ace 
count of this trial, already perhaps too 
tedious, by detailing the efforts which 
Tch—ky made to discredit or explain 
away the testimony of this witness ; 
he was effectually silenced by the con- 
curring declarations of old Goorgeen 
and his son Evannes, whom Starofsky 
had believed to have fallen under the 
Persian scimitars, but who, to his 
great delight, now came forward to 
confound his malicious accuser. But 
what was his further transport, when, 
at a signal from Captain P——, a veiled 
female was introduced, whose voice 
proclaimed her to be his own lovely 
Shushan, released from the power of 
her villainous persecutor, and safe in 
honour as in person! Scarcely could 
he restrain his emotion, as in a low 
and troubled voice she added her tes« 
timony to the identity of the ruffian 
who twice had attempted her ruin. 

The proof, not only of Tch—ky’s 
guilt, but of Starofsky’s innocence, 
was now complete. ‘The former, in 
spite of his name and rank, was cone 
demned to the death of a traitor in its 
most painful and ignominious shape— 
a fate which he avoided by destroying 
himself by poison next night in prison. 
And, while acquitting the latter, the 
court took occasion to notice, in terms 
of the highest approbation, his steady 
and persevering good conduct under a 
system of persecution which might 
have made many a good soldier swerve 
from his duty,—and of recommending 
him, in the strongest manner, to the 
favour and consideration of his com« 
manding officer. ‘‘ For favour or pro« 
motion,” said General R—y, rising 
from his seat, ‘* he’shall not require 
to depend upon the contingences of 
the service. Although I well know 
that Colonel —— is not the man to 
suffer merit like his to continue long 
unrewarded, I shall in this instance 
beg to act as hissubstitute.—Starofsky, 
you henceforth belong to me— trust to 
me for the reward due to your patience 
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and good behaviour ; and hark, let me 
hint to you, that, having some skill in 
medicine, certain symptoms of a pecu- 
liar malady under which you appear 
to labour have not escaped my notice. 
Your case, my friend, shall be con- 
sidered, and we shall see whether my 
skill enables me to apply a suitable 
remedy.” 

It is not my intention to explain the 
means which were adopted by the 
worthy general to remove our soldier’s 
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disease, nor those by which the latter 
gradually rose to comfortable inde- 
pendence ; but this I can declare, that 
some years afterwards he was a happy 
fellow, with a very handsome wife and 
several pretty children, in the city of 
Teflis; and that, strange to say, in 
spite of the — very efficacious 
remedy applied by the general, symp- 
toms of his original malady are still 
thought to exist. 
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THE FIRST AND LAST APPEARANCE. 


MR HENRY AUGUSTUS CONSTANTINE STUBBS. 


Mr Henry Aveustus Constan- 
TINE Stubss was the son of Mr Jo- 
nathan Stubbs; and Mr Jonathan 
Stubbs was the husband of Angelina 
Stubbs, who was daughter and heir- 
ess of Benjamin Grogram, Esq. of 
Kerseymere Hall, a Grecian villa in 
the vale of Forest Hill, bordering on 
Peckham Rye Common. Miss Ange- 
lina Grogram had trod the flowery 
path of seven and twenty springs, not 
indeed 


* Abjuring 
For ever the society of men ;” 


but, in spite of their society, “ living 
a barren sister,” and “‘ chanting faint 
hymns to the cold, fruitless moon.” 
Neither did she exult in the thought, 
that she had been able to “ master so 
her blood,” as to ‘‘ undergo such maid- 
en pilgrimage ;” while, in proportion 
as she drew nearer and nearer to the 
half- way house of life’s journey, she be- 
Came more and more convinced, that 


*¢ Earthlier happy is the rose distill’d, 
Than that which, withering on the virgin 
thorn, 
Grows, lives, and dies in single blessed- 
ness.”? 


It was under the influence of this 
conviction that she listened, withsome- 
thing like impatient complacency, to 
the tender protestations of Mr Jonathan 
Stubbs, a young man of four and twen- 
ty, well to do in the world as a drysalter 
in Threadneedle Street, with a pair of 


black eyes, straight legs, ruddy cheeks, 
and a comely person. . 


Her father ap- 


roved of her choice ; she approved of 

er father’s approbation ; Mr Stubbs 
approved of his good fortune—(for, as 
already said, Angelina was an heiress) 
—and in less than six months after 
the first ogle, she became Mrs Stubbs, 
and he received three thousand pounds 
for the use of his name, besides the 
expectancy of as much more whenever 
his beloved father-in-law should exe 
change Kerseymere Hall for the “ tomb 
of all the Grograms.” 

I have never seen one of those sil- 
ver spoons which are said to be found 
in the mouths of certain little cherubs 
when they are born ; but I as devout- 
ly believe in their existence as I do in 
that of a multitude of other things 
whereof I have had no ocular demon- 
stration. I believe, for example, that 
a lawyer loves honesty better than mo- 
ney ; that a Jew may be a gentleman ; 
that a minister may desert his princi- 
ples, and not betray his country ; that 
a Whig may become a convert to the 
orthodoxy of Toryism, and his con- 
version have nothing to do with place, 
patronage, and pelf; that a poor rec- 
tor may travel to a rich deanery, with- 
out going along dirty roads; that the 
rogues who are found out, are the on- 
ly rogues; that the green-room of a 
= He is the modern temple of Dia- 
na; and that a common-council-man 
understands politics better than he 
does gherkins and pickled cabbage. I 
can believe all these things, though I 
have never witnessed them; and, a 

fortiori, I can believe in the manufac- 
ture of those silver spoons, which are 
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‘known to be so decisive of a man’s 
prosperity in this world ; because, al- 
beit I have never seen the spoons them- 
selves, I have seen numberless instan- 
ces of their auspicious influence, in 
persons whose success could be ration- 
ally accounted for in no other way. 

I do not find it any way so record- 
ed, but I affirm that Jonathan Stubbs 
came into-the world with his silver 
spoon. Every thing prospered with 
him. His business went on well. That, 
it may be said, was owing to his own 
prudent management. But he was 
burnt out three times in seven years, 
and each time he gained by the cala- 
mity, thanks to the fair-dealing and 
solvency of the office in which he was 
insured. The last time this misfor- 
tune happened to him, there appeared 
some injurious comments in the news- 
papers. He brought actions for a libel 
against four of the principal ones ; re« 
covered 1.500 damages from two; 
compromised with the other two for 
the same sum, by which they saved 
the expenses of going to trial ; and ac- 
cepted a hundred pounds each from 
three others, which had incautiously 
copied the comments. He was over- 
turned in a Clapham stage, and broke 
his arm; but received L..200 at the 
hands of an intelligent jury, asa com- 
pensation for the injury he had sus- 
tained. Three years after his mar- 
riage, bis father-in-law died, and the 
bulk of the Grogram property, amount- 
ing to nearly four thousand pounds, 
became his by virtue of his wife. Even 
when his wife’s virtue was out of the 
question, he still continued to feather 
his nest; for Mrs Angelina Stubbs 
soon after committed a faux pas with 
an eminent carcass butcher in Leaden- 
hall-market, and Mr Jonathan Stubbs, 
instead of throwing him into the Sur- 
rey canal, or demanding permission to 
make a target of Mr Joseph Cleaver’s 
carcass, (which might have been re« 
fused, )instituted criminal proceedings 
against the wholesale dealer in horned 
cattle. He wept his last tear over the 
wreck of his conjugal happiness, as he 
invested the fifteen hundred pounds 
which the Lothario of Leadenhall- 
market had to pay, (for it was really 
an aggravated case,) in the three per 
cents, at the very lowest price they had 
touched during the preceding twelve 
months. Now, take these occurren- 
ces as fair average samples of Mr 
Stubbs’s way of doing business, and I 
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like other children, with nothing but 
his tongue in his mouth, they never 
could have happened. 

Be that as it may, however, it is 
certain he retired from business long 
before he reached his grand climacte« 
ric, to his country house at Newing- 
ton Butts, with the solid dignity of at 
least half a plum. What length of 
years might have been in store for him, 
if he had regularly taken Dr James's 
analeptic pills, it is impossible to say ; 
but not doing so, he had occasion to 
send the coachman one night for an 
ounce of Epsom salts. They proved 
to be oxalic acid ; and stomach- pumps 
not being then in existence, there was 
an inevitable termination to the exist- 
ence of Mr Stubbs. An “ extraordi- 
nary sensation,” as the newspapers 
have it, was produced in Newington 
Butts by this dreadful eaten $ 
and every body wondered whether 
young Mr Henry Augustus Constane 
tine Stubbs would continue to live at 
Cinnamon House. 

Mr Henry Augustus Constantine 
Stubbs (or, as he now distinguished 
himself on his new visiting cards, H. 
A. C. Stubbs) svon put an end to these 
very natural conjectures ; for, before 
three months had elapsed, Cinnamon 
House was sold, and he had taken up 
his abode in one of the demi-fashion« 
able squares, among judges, physi- 
cians, barristers, and merchants, at the 
north side of the metropolis. Being 


the only lawfully begotten issue of his 


father, when the frail Angelina made 
it impossible he should have any bro« 
thers and sisters, he succeeded, by will, 


to three-fourths of the late Mr Jona- 


than Stubbs’s property, and, by oxalic 
acid, to the remaining fourth ; the af~ 
fair being too sudden to permit of any 
further testamentary dispositions, or 
of any of those benevolent codicils, 
which sometimes have the effect of 
tapering down primary bequests, like 
Prior’s Emma, “ fine by degrees and 
beautifully less.” Upon a fair come 
putation, after a few trifling legacies 
were paid, and all debts satisfied, 
young Mr Stubbs might calculate his 
inheritance, in India stock, Bank stock, 
houses, canal shares, and exchequer 
bills, at nearly eighty thousand 
pounds. 

His education had not been néglect- 
ed ; that is to S27; his father sent him, 
at nine-years old, to one of those sub- 
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urban seminaries for ‘ young gentle- 
men,” usually kept by elderly gentle- 
men, who know what it is to have 
been deprived of similar advantages 
in their own youth. They feel, there- 
fore, a laudable gratification in ena- 
bling the rising generation to pluck 
some of that fruit from the tree of 
knowledge which they themselves 
never tasted at all. Here he remained 
till he was nearly seventeen ; and here 
he acquired a little French, a little 
Greek, a little Latin, a little mathe- 
matics, a little logic, and a little geo- 
phy, “‘ with the use of the globes.” 
n short, he brought away with him a 
little learning, for the obtaining of 
which his father had not paid a little 
money. He subsequently enlarged his 
Lilliputian stock of ideas, by assidu- 
ously prosecuting his studies at home, 
three days a-week, and three hours-a- 
day, when he was attended! by masters 
in elocution, Italian, boxing, fencing, 
and the other sciences. This eager 
cultivation of his mind he pursued till 
he was two and twenty, and then took 
his station in about the third degree 
of fashionable society, as a scholar and 
a man of taste. His father had deter- 
mined he should be a gentleman, 
and theretore very properly guarded 
against the “ anachronism,” as he used 
to call it, of giving him a profession. 
It is believed, (at least it has been 
inculeated,) that there exists, in every 
human mind, a master, or ruling pas- 
sion—a predominating inclination to- 
wards some particular object or pur- 
suit. Find out what that ruling pas- 
sion or principle is, says our great ethic 


bard, and 


* Comets are regular, and Wharton plain.” 


In other words, get: hold of it, and 
it is like the key toa cipher, or the se- 
cret ofa modern Katterfelto,—all mys- 
tery is at an end, all difficulties vanish, 
and all wonders cease. Mr Henry Au- 
gustus Constantine Stubbs was, in 
this respect, as well as in many others, 
like the rest of his species. He had 
his ruling passion, and, but that his 
father had made him a GENTLEMAN, 
he was sure nature had intended him 
for the Roscius of his age. From his 
earliest childhood, when he used to 
recite, during the Christmas holidays, 
** Pity the sorrows of a poor old man,” 
and astonish his father’s porter (who 
had a turn that way himself) with his 


knowing, ail by heart, ‘ My name is 
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Norval, on the Grampian hills,”—to 
his more. matured efforts of, ‘‘ Most 
potent, grave, and reverend signiors,” 
or, “‘ My liege, I did deny no prison- 
ers,”—the idea of being an actor had 
constantly fascinated his imagination. 

Often, when he was at home, during 


this period, he would steal down into. 


the kitchen, and, with the jack-towel 
for a robe, the rolling-pin for a trun- 
cheon, and the dripping-pan for a 
shield, delight its population by a dis- 
play of his histrionic powers. Some- 
times, he would do a bit of Bajazet, 
and rattle the jack-chain for his fet- 
ters; at others, the crook’d-back ty- 
rant, and brandish a lark-spit for his 
eword, while he ran round the kitchen, 
calling out, ‘‘ A horse! a horse! my 
kingdom for a horse!” Sometimes he 
was the love-sick Romeo; and then 
the fat cook was made to stand behind 
the meat screen for Juliet in the bal- 
cony: while at others, the coachman 
had half the contents of the flour-tub 
rubbed over his face for the Ghost in 
Hamlet, while our hero apostrophized 
him as the “ Royal Dane.” When- 
ever it chanced that he could get all 
the servants together, he would seat 
the whole of them at the large table— 
cook, coachman, house-mai1, footman, 
errand-boy, and scullion—as repre~ 
sentatives of the assembled Venetian 
senate, and recount, with sueh mo- 
ving pathos, how he won the love of 
Desdemona, that the house-maid has 
been known to sob, and declare, that 
*fany man, even though he was a 
blackamoor, might make love in that 
way.” These were his juvenile ex- 
ploits ; but as he grew up to man’s es« 
tate, his ambition took a wider range. 
When he was only sixteen, he played 
Hotspur ata private theatre, and distin- 
guished himself in Achmet, in Barba- 
rossa, Prince Hal, Romeo, and Young 
Norval. As he advanced in years, he 
advanced in fame ; and, by the time 
he was twenty, there was at least one 
person in his Majesty’s dominions who 
entertained no doubt that all the se- 
parate excellencies which had distin- 
guished Garrick, Betterton, Hender- 
son, Quin, &c. down to John Kem- 
ble and Mrs Siddons, were concentra< 
ted in that most extraordinarily gifted 
young gentleman, Mr Henry Augus« 
tus Constantine Stubbs. The same 
person was also of opinion, that it 
amounted almost to a national cala~ 
mity, that, being a gentleman, the dis- 
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play of his unrivalled genius was con- 
fined to occasional amateur exhibitions, 
instead of delighting assembled thou- 
sands every night. At such moments, 
however, he was sometimes wont to 
derive consolation from the reflection, 
that the actor’s fame was pre-eminent- 
: ly of a perishable quality, and that it 
lived after him, literally, a vow et pre- 
terea nihil; while he would often 
repeat, with a sigh, the melancholy 
ne contained in the following 
ines :— 


** Think, hapless artist, though thy skill - 


can raise 
The bursting peal of universal praise ; 
Though, at thy beck, applause delighted 
stands, 
And lift:, Brisreus-like, her hundred hands; 
Yet fame awards thee but a partial breath ; 
Not all thy talents brave the stroke of death! 
The pliant muscles of the various face, 
The mien that gave each scntence strength 
and grace, 
The tuneful voice, the eye that spoke the 
mind, 
Are gone, nor leave a single trace behind !”” 


It was a natural consequence of this 
theatrical ardour, that Mr Stubbs ea- 
gerly cultivated the acquaintance of 
tragedians, comedians, managers, and 
dramatic writers. It was his supreme 
delight to have them at his table ; and 
as he kept a good table, gave good 
wines, and excelled in his cuisine, it 
was a delight he could command when- 
ever he ehose. He had the entré, also, 
of the green-room at both theatres, 
and acquired an intimate knowledge 
of all the feuds, rivalries, managerial 
oppressions, intrigues, burlesque dig- 
nity, and solemn plausibilities, of that 
mimic world. Living thus in an at- 
mosphere electrical, as it were, with 
excitement, it is no wonder that, by 
degrees, he became less and less sen- 
sitive with regard to that ambiguous 
difficulty which had hitherto impeded 
the gratification nearest his heart. He 
was still @ GENTLEMAN; but why 
should that mere worldly distinction 
be insuperable ? It was true, the 
mingled blood of the Grograms and 
the Stubbses flowed in his veins ; but 
it was no less true, that the patrician 
blood of the Stanleys, the Thatiove, 
and the Cravens, had mingled with 
the theatrical blood of a Farren, a 
Bolton, and a Brunton ; to say nothing 
of the blood-royal itself, which had 
mingled with that of a Jordan. Bes 
sides, though he, Henry Augustus 
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Constantine Stubbs, was a * gentle. 
man,” he could not forget that he had 
a cousin, who was only a pork- butcher 
in the Minories, and an uncle, whom 
he had heard of, who was a dealer in 
marine stores in Little Britain. 

When a man once begins to reason 
with himself upon the absurdity of 
not following his inclinations, he is 
very near the discovery of a good rea- 
son why he should follow them. So 
it was with Mr Stubbs. His family 
scruples oozed away, day by day, and 
hour by hour. At last, the happy 
thought suggested itself one night, as 
he was extinguishing his candle just 
before he stepped into bed, that there 
would be something like fame and dis- 
tinction in the bare circumstance of 
a * gentleman” forsaking the elegant 
retirement of polished life, to tread 
the stage. He lay awake nearly half 
an hour, ruminating upon this new- 
born fancy. Other visions of renown 
came streaming into his mind. He 
warmed with the idea of receiving no 
salary, at least not for his own benefit, 
but of appropriating the thousands he 
should realise to the Theatrical Fund, 
or to the encouragement of less pres 
perous talents than his own; and he 
anticipated the honour that would ga- 
ther round his name as the grateful 
reward of such unexampled munifi- 
cence. In the midst of these reflections, 
he fell asleep. Happy Stubbs! He 
dreamed of nothing but overflowing 
houses—three rounds of applause every 
three minutes—electrified audiences— 
intoxicating criticisms—and a Stubbs 
fever, produced by the suffocating heat 
of crowded theatres in the dog-days. 

It happened—(such things de some- 
times happen once in a man’s life, like 
a frst child after marriage, which also 
sometimes happens, once, to come at 
five or six months)—it happened, I 
say, the very next morning, while Mr 
Stubbs was sipping his chocolate and 
reading, in the Morning Post, a criti- 
cism upon a new tragedy which had 
been most righteously damned the 
night before, that his intimate friend 
Mr Peaess, the manager of —— thea- 
tre, dropped in. After the usual sa- 
lutations were exchanged, and Mr 
Peaess had remarked that it wasa fine 
morning, and Mr Stubbs hed added 

that it was a windy one, Mr Stubbs 
fell into a brown study. His —_ 
laboured with a gigantic purpose. It 
was a moment on whier beng in- 
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describable consequences.—Shall I ? 
Will he? Yes !—yes !—And he did! 
He imparted to his friend, the ma- 
nager, his resolution to make his rirst 
APPEARANCE. 

Mr Peaess affected to doubt the sin- 
cerity of the communication ; but Mr 
Stubbs affirmed, upon his honour “ as 
agentleman,” that he was serious, and 
all Mr Peaess’s doubts ‘‘ melted into 
thin air.” It was settled he should 
dine that day with Stubbs, to discuss 
the matter further over a quiet glass 
of wine. The evening came. The 
dinner, as usual, was excellent ; the 
wine, as usual, was superb; the ma- 
nager, as usual, was complaisant ; 
and Mr Henry Augustus Constantine 
Stubbs, as usual, was perfectly satis- 
fied with himself. At first, Mr Peaess 
entered into the project in the sober 
way of business; but at last, and as 
he shook him by the hand at parting, 
he swore “ by G—d, he was a noble 
fellow, and, his theatre should be 
thrown open for the display of his ta- 
lents.” Happy Stubbs! Thrice hap- 
py Stubbs! The incessant cravings 
of a more than twenty years’ ambition 
were now to be satisfied ; the circum- 
scribed glories of a private theatre 
were now tobe exchanged for the wide- 
> ma renown of an admiring empire ; 
the uneclipsed dignity of the “ gen- 
tleman ” was now to blend its lustre 
with the dazzling splendour of another 
Garrick, rising above the theatrical 
horizon ! 

One only point remained to be set- 
tled. In what character should he 
burst upon the astonished town? 
Should he drown the house in tears 
with the sorrows of Lear? Or win 
admiration from sparkling eyes in 
-Romeo ? Or appal the stoutest hearts 
by the maddening passions of Othello ? 
Or thrill the shrinking mind with the 
guilty terrors of the ambitious Thane? 
Or “ snarl, and bite, and play the 
dog” in Richard? His perplexity arose, 
not from balancing between doubtful 
qualifications, but from the difficulty 
of choosing where there was no pre- 
ponderating one. He could play them 
all. He could play any thing. He 
could play every thing. He was like 
Bottom, in the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, who felt himself equal to Py- 
ramus, Thisbe, and the Lion, at one 
and the same time. At length he fix- 
ed upon Hamlet, chiefly because the 
character was so admirably diversified 


by Shakspeare, that it presented op- 
portunities for the display of an equal 
diversity of talent in its representa- 
tive. 

He made no secret of his intention 
among his friends, and one, in parti- 
cular, was privy to his whole course 
of preparation. This was Mr M‘Crab, 
a pungent little personage, whose cc- 
casional petulance and acrimony, how- 
ever they might rankle and fester in 
More sensitive natures, were never 
known to curdle the bland conscious- 
ness of self-esteem which dwelt, like a 
perpetual spring, upon the mind of 
Mr Stubbs. Mr M‘Crab was himself 
an amateur actor ; he had also written 
a tolerably successful comedy, as well 
as an unsuccessful tragedy; and he 
was, besides, a formidable critic, whose 
scalping strictures, in a weekly jour- 
nal, were the terror of all authors and 
actors who were either unable or un- 
willing to dispense turtle and cham- 


agne. 

Mr Stubbs, it should be mentioned, 
considered himself a profound reader 
of Shakspeare, and believed he had 
discovered many hitherto concealed 
beauties in the wonderful productions 
of that writer. He prided himself, 
too, upon the critical acumen and phi- 
losophical penetration with which he 
had elicited various qualities intended 
by the poet to belong to his characters; 
and he had often said, if he had been 
an actor he should have established 
quite a new method of playing several 
of them. He was now about to be- 
come an actor, and he resolved, in his 
very first essay, to introduce one of 
his novelties, or new readings. What 
this was, will be best explained in the 
following conversation, which took 
place between himself and Mr M‘Crab 
upon the subject. 

** Depend upon it, my dear M‘ 
Crab,” said Stubbs, taking down a vo« 
lume of Shakspeare from his shelves, 
** depend upon it, I am borne out in 
my opinion, novel as it is, by the text 
of the immortal author himself; and 
I shall stuff the character when I play 
at I maintain that Hamlet ought to 

vo 

“ A Falstaff in little, I suppose,” in« 
terrupted M‘Crab. 

** No,” rejoined Stubbs, “‘ he should 
not be exactly corpulent—but rather 
embonpoint, as the saying is—sleek 
—plumpish—in good condition as it 
were. 
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** You talk of the text of Shakspeare 
as your authority,” replied M‘Crab,— 
= i will appeal to the text too—and I 
will take the description of Hamlet by 
Ophelia, after her interview with him. 
What is her language? 


‘Oh what a noble mind is here o’er 
thrown ! 

The expectancy and rose of the fair state; 

The glass of fashion, and the mould of form, 

The observed of all observers.” 


This eulogium paints in distinct 
colours what should be the persona-~ 
tion of Hamlet on the stage. It de- 
mands, not a little fellow, five feet 
five, by three feet four, as you will 
be, if you stuff the character as you 
call it, but rather what Hamlet him- 
self describes his father to have been, 
¢* A combination, and a form indeed, 
Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man.’” 
‘* Never mind my height,” aid 
Stubbs, elevating his head, and rai- 
sing his chin an inch or two out of his 
neckcloth.—** Garrick, you know, was 
none so tall; and yet I fancy he was 
considered a tolerably good actor in 
his day. But you remember the lines 
of Charles Churchill,— 
‘ There are, who think the stature all in all, 
Nor like a hero if he is not tall. 
The feeling senseall other wants supplies; 
I rate no actor’s merit from his size. 
Superior height requires superior grace, 
And what’s a giant with a vacant face ?’”’ 


‘* Very true,” answered M‘Crab, 
* and, to follow up your theory, were 
I asked, what is an actor? I should 
answer, 


‘Tis he who gives my breast a thousand 
pains; 

Can make me feel each passion that he 
Seigns ; 

Enrage, compose, with more than magic 
art,— 

With pity and with horror tear my heart.’ 

But, come; let me hear your rea 

sons for believing that Hamlet ought 

to be a portly gentleman. I see you 

are ready with them.” 

“IT am,” said Stubbs, “ and I’ll 
bet the receipts of the house, on my 
first appearance, against those of your 
next comedy, that I convince you I 
am right before I have done. Now, 
mark—or, as Horatio says, 

* Season your admiration for a while, 
With an attent ear, till I may deliver, 
Upon the witness of these same pages, 

This marvel to you.’ 
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Ha! ha! that is apt,” continued Mr 
Stubbs, with a simper. 

‘* For God’s love, let me hear,” 
added M‘Crab—“‘ I hope that’s apt 
tco.” 

‘* Tf,” said Mr Stubbs, looking ex- 
tremely grave, “ if, I say, we take the 
very first soliloquy of Hamlet—almost 
the first words he utters—we shall 
find a striking allusion to his habit of 
body ; and not only shall we be struck 
by the allusion, but, I contend, the 
whole force and meaning of the pas- 
sage are lost, unless the speaker can 
lay his hands upon a goodly paunch, 
as he exclaims, 

* Oh! that this oo /oo solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew.’ 


We are not to suppose Hamlet 
speaks metaphorically, but physically ; 
and his corporeal appearance should 
be an illustration of his words, He is 
already weary of the world—he wishes 
to die— but ‘ the Everlasting has fix- 
ed his canon against sel/f:slaughter,’ 
and, therefore, he prays for natural 
dissolution, by any wasting disease, 
which may ‘ thaw’ and dissolve his 
‘ too too solid flesh.’ This, perhaps, 
you will consider merely conjectural 
criticism : plausible, but not demon- 
strative. - I own it has a higher cha 
racter in my eyes; and, unless I am 
greatly mistaken, even the ghost of his 
own father glances at his adipose ten« 
dency, when he says, 
* I find thee apt, . 
But duller shouldst thou be than the fat 
weed 

That roots itself in ease on Lethe’s wharf, 
Wouldst thou not stir in this.’ 

That is, according to my reading, 
* fat as thou art, thou wouldst be 
duller than the fat weed of Lethe if 
you did not bestir yourself in this busi- 
ness.’ Observe, too, with what pro- 
priety Shakspeare has here employed 
the word ‘ stir,’ it being a well-known 
fact that corpulent persons have a 
strong disinclination to locomotion. 
And Hamlet himself, (in his interview 
with Rosencrantz and. Guildenstern, ) 
makes a pointed allusion to the indo- 
lence and lethargy which so common- 
ly accompany obesity. ‘I have of 
late,’ he says, ‘ but wherefore I know 
not, lost all my mirth, foregone all 
custom of exercises, and, indeed, it 
goes so heavily with my disposition,’ 
&c. &c. Now what is this, I would 
fain know, if it be not the natural . 
complaint of a man suffering under 
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the oppression of too much flesh? or, 
as he afterwards expresses it, with 
another allusion to his fatness, ‘ to 
grunt and sweat, under a weary life?’ 
You have quoted the language of 
Ophelia in support of the common no- 
tions with regard to the personation 
of this character; but you forget the 
remarkable expression she uses when 
describing to her father the unexpect- 
ed visit of ‘ Lord Hamlet,’ while she 
was ‘ sewing in her closet.’ 


At last, a little shaking of mine arm, 
And thrice his head thus waving up and 
down, 
He raised a sigh so piteous and profound, 
As it did seem to shatter all his bulk, 
And end his being.’ 


What say you to this?P—His bulk ! 
The sigh was so profound, that it 
seemed to shatter even his bulk! I 
fancy I might rest my case here, and 
win my wager, eh? But I am too 
skilful a general to throw away my 
strength at the beginning of a battle. 
If I have not already beaten you from 
your last stronghold—from your last 
defence—I have a corps de reserve, 
which will at once decide the victory. 
You remember the concluding scene, 
I sup the fencing bout between 
Hamlet and Laertes? What do you 
think of the following little bit of dia- 


Jogue? 


© Laertes.—A touch—a touch,—I do 
eorfess. 
King.—Our son shall win. 
QuEEN.—HE's FAT AND SCANT OF 
BREATH. Here, 
Hamlet, take my napkin—rub thy brows 
* * * Come, let me WIPE THY FACE!’ 


Do you not imagine you see the 
pursy Prince, puffing and blowing 
and sweating with the exertion he 
had made, and ‘ larding the lean earth,’ 
like another Falstaff almost? Nay, 
the very words, ‘ Come, let me wipe 
thy face,’ are addressed by Doll Tear- 
sheet to Falstaff, when he was heated 
by his pursuit of Pistol :—‘ Alas, poor 
ape, how thou sweatest! Come, let 
me wipe thy face.’ Hem !” (quoth Mr 
Henry Augustus Constantine Stubbs) 
aad have done—and pause for a re- 
ply.’ 

“You'll be horribly laughed at,” 
said M‘Crab, “‘ if you do make Ham- 
let a fat little fellow.” 

** Shall I?” exclaimed Stubbs, with 
a contented chuckle, and rubbing his 
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hands—*“ shall I be horribly laughed 
at 2? 


“* Ay,” replied M‘Crab, “and glo- 
riously gibbeted the next day, in all 
the papers, for your Sancho Panza 
exhibition.” 

“Pooh!” ejaculated Stubbs, “ pooh! 
pooh! what care I for the rascally 
papers? Don’t I know what sort of 
critics they are who guide the public 
taste, and fulminate their mighty we 
in the columns of a newspaper ?” 

‘* Why, to be sure,” answered 
M‘Crab, “ when it is recollected that 
nine-tenths of the gentlemen of the 
press are only competent to writedown 
the ideas of others, never having tried 
to do so with their own, it is an ab- 
surdity to value ‘ at a pin’s fee’ their 
trashy slip-slop ; but the misfortune 
is, that however much you or I may 
despise, with equal scorn, their cen« 
sure and their praise, there are those— 
and they not a few—who hold for 
gospel whatever they read in the 
newspapers.” 

** T know what I'll do,” exclaimed 
Stubbs ;—‘“* I'll prepare the public 
mind for my proposed innovation—or 
rather, innovations—for I intend in- 
troducing several new readings in the 

art, quite as original as the one I 

ave now propounded to you. I'll 
address two or three letters to the 
Morning Post, and say a little about 
the ‘ gentleman’ of independent for- 
tune who is shortly to appear in Ham- 
let, and his original study of the cha- 
racter. That will be an excellent 
ruse de guerre, eh?” . 

**Donosuch thing,” replied M‘Crab, 
with a malicious gravity. ‘Take the 
town by surprise. It is the only way, 
if it is to be taken at all. But what 
are your other new readings ?” 

“It would weary you,” answered 
Mr Stubbs, ‘ to go through the 
whole. I'll mention one, however. 
I intend to let Ophelia see, 


* That I essentially am not in madness, 
But mad in craft.’ 


So, after bidding her ‘ go to a 
nunnery, before I quit the stage I 
will take her hand, kiss it tenderly, 
look in her face with a silent expres- 
sion of doting fondness, and sigh des- 
perately as I slowly retire from her 
presence.” 

“It may be new,” said M‘Crab, 
“ but it will be a gross violation of 
the author’s text.” 
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** How 0, friend M‘Crab ?” replied 
Stubbs. 

“ How so!” answered M‘Crab. 
** You forget that Polonius and the 
King conceal themselves as ‘ lawful 
espials,’ behind the arras, watching 
this interview, in the hope of thus 
discovering whether the madness of 
Hamlet springs from love or not ; and 
that immediately after Hamlet quits 
the stage, they enter, the King ex- 
claiming, ‘ Love ! his affections do not 
that way tend.’ But surely Shak- 
speare would not have put such a sen- 
tence into the King’s mouth, if Hamlet 
were intended to shew, by the very 
concluding act of his interview, that 
love was the predominant passion of 
his soul at that moment.” 

** Never mind,” said Stubbs, a little 
disconcerted,—** I do not think I am 
quite so strong here as upon my fat 

oint ; but an impassioned kiss of the 

and, as if to atone, by that silent 
though eloquent language of love, for 
his harshness, will produce an effect, 
depend upon it. It will elicit mon- 
strous applause.” 

It should do so,” replied M‘Crab, 
‘‘ for it will be monstrously ridicu- 
lous.” 

** N’importe !” exclaimed Stubbs, 
gaily ; “‘ there are more admirers, in 
this world, of the ridiculous than of 
the true, that let me tell you. But I 
must to my studies, for the night ap-~ 
proaches. Next Monday—and this is 
Thursday—and I am by no means au 
Sait yet in my part. So good morning 
—let me see you soon again—and 
meanwhile adieu! adieu ! remember 
me !” 

Mr M‘Crab departed ; and Mr 
Henry Augustus Constantine tubbs 
prepared to go through the soliloquy 
of ** To be—or not to be,” before a 
mirror which reflected the whole of 
his person. 

Monday came, and oh! with what 
a flutter of delight Mr Stubbs cast 
his eyes upon that part of the paper, 
where the play for the evening was 
announced, and where he read, ‘* This 
evening will be acted the tragedy of 
Hamlet : the part of Hamlet bya Gens 
tleman, his first appearance on any 
stage.” But this was not enough for 
the eager appetite of his supremely 
blest ambition. He rang for his boots ; 
he put on his hat and gloves ; he walk- 
ed forth ; he traverse more than fifty 
streets ; stopped atall thegreen-grocers’ 
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shops, biscuit-bakers, butchers, and' 
fishmongers, where the bill of the day 
was invitingly hung out, or leaned its 
rubric face against the railing ; read, 
again and again, ‘‘ The part of Hame 
let by a GENTLEMAN, his first appear 
ance on any stage :” wondered the ma~ 
nagers did not send a bill to every shop 
in the metropolis ; thought the cob- 
bler’s stalls ought not to be without 
them ; sauntered past the stage door 
of theatre, and carelessly min- 
gled with a group of five or six men 
and boys in fustian jackets, who were 
spelling the bill of the play ; admired 
the increasing taste for dramatic ex- 
hibitions among the lower orders ; and 
returned home delightfully fatigued 
with his perambulation. He had at- 
tended the last rehearsal on the prece- 
ding Saturday, and so had nothing to 
interrupt his meditations for the rest 
of the day; and in order that they 
might not be interrupted, he gave 
strict injunctions that ‘* he was at 
home to nobody.” He dined alone, 
off a roast chicken and a pint of Ma- 
deira ; and on one side of his plate 
was the “ tragedy of Hamlet, by W. 
Shakspeare,” and on the other, a small 
house bill, as it is called, spread out, 
with the decanter placed upon one 
corner of it, to prevent it a 
away whenever the servant open 
the door. 

Thus he sat, feeding on walnuts and 
glorious fancies, till he heard the five 
o'clock bell of the general postman, 
when he started up, and prepared to 
go to the theatre. [His carriage was at 
the door—and he told the coachman 
to drive down street, that he 
might see, in passing along, whether 
the crowd at the pit and gallery doors, 
would obstruct his progress. It was 
not quite so large as to stretch across 
the carriage road; but he was sure 
there were some hundreds, though so 
early, and he thought they must have 
heard who the “ gentleman” was, that 
was then rolling by: He would not 
be positive, too ; but he could almost 
swear he heard an huzza, as he passed 
along. There were above a dozen per« 
sons collected round the stage door ; 
and he plainly perceived that they 
drew back with respectful admiration, 
as the new Hamlet stepped out of his 
carriage. 

He hastened to his dressing-room, 
where he found his friend, the mana- 
ger, Mr Peaess, who shook him cores 
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dially by the hand, as he informed 
him that they had an excellent box- 
book. Stubbs smiled graciously ; and 


the manager left him with his dresser, . 


to attire himself in his ‘‘ customary 
suit of solemn black.” Mr Stubbs had 
kept his intention of stuffing the cha- 
racter a profound secret, fearful lest 
apy mere technical objections should 
be made by Mr Peaess, and desirous 
also of making the first impression in 
the green-room. When he entered it, 
therefore, in the likeness of a chubby 
undertaker, ready for a funeral, rather 
than in that of the “‘ unmatched form 
and feature of blown youth”—in short, 
the very type and image of poor Toke- 
ly in Peter Pastoral,—his eyes and 
ears were on the alert to catch the look 
of surprise, and buzz of admiration, 
which he very naturally anticipated. 
He was a little daunted by a suppress 
ed titter which ran round the room ; 
but he was utterly confounded when 
his best and dearest friend, Mr Peaess 
himself, coming up to him, exclaim. 
ed,—‘“* Why, zounds! Mr Stubbs, 
what have you been doing ? By G—d, 
the audience will never stand this.” 

* Stand what ?” replied Henry Au- 
gustus Constantine Stubbs. 

** What?” echoed the manager ; 
“ why this pot- belly, and those cherub 
cheeks.” 

“ Pooh! pooh!” replied Stubbs, 
« it’s Shakspeare’s, and I can: prove 
it.” 

** You may pooh! pooh! as much 
as you like, Mr Stubbs,” rejoined the 
manager; ‘“‘ but, by G—d, you've 
made a mere apple-dumpling of your- 
self.” 

“ Do you: think so?” exclaimed 
Stubbs, heii in one of the mirrors 
— Well; I do assure you it is Shak- 
speare, and I'll prove it. But what 

1 I do?” and he looked imploring- 
ly round upon the broad, grinning 
countenances of the other performers. 

“Do?” ejaculated Mr Peaess ; “‘ you 
can do nothing now—the curtain has 
been up these ten minutes; Horatio 
and Marcellus are coming off, and you 
must go on.” 

At this moment the ghost of Ham- 
let’s father entered the room, but be- 
fore he had time to look upon his son, 
the call-boy’s summons was heard for 
the King, Queen, Hamlet, Polonius, 
Laertes, &c., to be ready, and forth 
sallied poor Mr Henry Augustus Con- 
stantine Stubbs, to prove, if he could, 
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to the audience, that his rotundity 
was perfectly Shaksperian. 

The awful flourish of drum and 
trumpet was sounded ;—their majes- 
ties of Denmark, attended by their 
train of courtiers, walked on. There 
is a pause! All eyes are bent in eager 
gaze to catch the first glimpse of the 
new Hamlet—all bands are ready to 
applaud. He appears—boxes, pit, and 
gailery, join in the generous welcome 
of the unknown candidate. He re- 
vives—hastens to the foot-lights— 
bows—another round of applause— 
bows again—and again—and then falls 
back, to let the business of the scene 
proceed. He looks round, meanwhile, 
with the swelling consciousness that 
he is that moment “ the observed of 
all observers,” and tries to rally his 
agitated spirits ; but just as he is be- 
ginning to do so, his wandering eye 
rests upon the ill-omened face of M‘- 
Crab, seated in the front-row of the 
stage-box, who is gazing at him with 
a grotesque smile, which awakens an 
overwhelming recollection of his own 
prediction, that he ‘would be horri- 
bly laughed:at, if he did make Ham- 
let a fat little fellow,” as well as a be« 
wildering reminiscence of the mana- 
ger’s, that, “* by G—d, the audience 
would not stand it.” 

It was soon evident they would not, 
or rather that they could not, stand 
it. But it was not alone his new read- 
ing in what regarded the person of 
Hamlet, that excited astonishment. 
Mr Stubbs had so many other new 
readings, that before he got to the end 
of his first speech, beginning with, 
“* Seems, madam ! nay, it is,” they 
were satisfied of what was to follow. 
When, however, Mr Stubbs. stood 
alone upon the stage, in the full per- 
fection of his figure, and concentrated 
upon himself the undivided attention 
of the house—when he gathered up 
his- face into an indescribable aspect 
of woe—but, above all, when, placing 
his two hands upon his little round 
belly, he exclaimed, while looking sor- 
rowfully at it, 


* Oh, that this too too solid flesh would 
melt, : 
(Pat, went the right hand,) 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew,” 
(Pat, went the left hand, ) 


the effect was irresistible. One roar 
of laughter shook the theatre, from 
the back row of the shilling gallery to 
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the first row of the pit, mingled with 
cries of bravo! bravo! go on, my lit- 
tle fellow—you shall have fair play— 
silence— bravo ! silence ! — Stubbs, 
meanwhile, looked as if he were really 
wondering what they were all laugh- 
ing at; and when at length silence 
was partially restored, he continued 
his soliloquy. His delivery of the 
lines, 


“ Fye on’t, oh fie! "tis an unweeded gar- 
den 

That grows to seed: things rank and 
gross in nature,” &c. 


was one of his new readings—for hold. 
ing up his finger, and looking towards 
the audience with a severe expres- 
sion of countenance, it appeared as 
though he were chiding their ill man- 
ners in laughing at him, when he 
said, “‘ Fye on’t—oh, fye !” 

He was allowed to proceed, how- 
ever, with such interruptions only as 
his own original conceptions of the 
part provoked from time to time; or 
when any thing he had to say was 
obviously susceptible of an application 
to himself. Thus, for example, in 
the scene with Horatio and Marcellus, 
after his interview with the ghost :— 


“ Ham. And now, good friends, 
As you are friends, scholars, and soldiers, 
Give me One poor request. 

Hor. What is it, my lord? We will. 

Ham. Never make known what you have 

seen to-night.” 


“ Let him, if he likes,” exclaimed 
a voice from the pit—‘ he'll never 
see such a sight again.”—Then, in 
his instructions to the players, his de- 
livery of them was accompanied by 
something like the following running 
commentary : 

“‘ Speak the speech, I pray you, as 
I pronounced it to you, (that is impos 
sible!) trippingly on the tongue: but 
if you mouth it, as many of our play- 
ers do, (/aughter,) I had as lief the 
town-crier spoke my lines. * * *—Oh, 
it offends me to the soul, to hear a 
robustious, periwig-pated fellow (like 
yourself) tear a passion to tatters, &c. 
—I would have such a fellow whip- 
ped (give it him, he deserves it) for 
o’erdoing Termagant. * ** Oh, there 
be players that I have seen play, (no, 
we see him,) and heard others praise, 
and that highly, (oh! oh! oh!) not 
Vor. XXV. 
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to speak it profanely, that, having 
neither the accent of Christians, (ha / 
ha! ha!) nor the gait of Christian, 
Pagan, nor man, have so’ strutted 
(bravo ! little ’un !) and bellowed, 
(hit him again !) that I have thought 
some of nature’s journeymen had 
made men, (who made you ?) and not 
made them well, (no, you are a bad 
Jit,) they imitated humanity so abo- 
minably.” (Roars of laughter.) 

It was thus Mr Henry Augustus 
Constantine Stubbs enacted Hamlet ; 
and it was not till the end of the 
fourth act that he suffered a single 
observation to escape him, which indi- 
cated he thought any thing was amiss, 
Then, indeed, while sitting in the 
green-room, and as if the idea had 
just struck him, he said to Mr Peaess, 
** Do you know, I begin to think I 
have some enemies in the house, for 
when, in the scene with Ophelia, I 
said, ‘ What should such fellows as I 
do crawling between earth and hea- 
ven?’ somebody called out, loud enough 
for me to hear him, ‘ Aye! what, in- 
deed?’ It’s very odd. Did you notice 
it, ma’am ?” he continued, addressing 
the lady who performed Ophelia. ‘ I 
can’t say I did,” replied the lady, bi- 
ting her lips most unmercifully, to 
preserve her gravity of countenance. 

This was the only remark made by 
the inimitable Mr Stubbs during the 
whole evening, and he went through 
the fifth act with unabated self-con- 
fidence. His dying scene was ho- 
noured with thunders of applause, 
and loud cries of encore. Stubbs rai- 
sed his head, and looking at Horatio, 
who was bending over him, enquired, 
** Do you think they mean it?” 

“ Lie still, for God's sake !” exclaims 
ed Horatio, and the curtain slowly de« 
scended amid deafening roars of laughe 
ter, and shouts of hurrah! hurrah ! 

The next morning, at breakfast, 
Stubbs found all the daily papers on 
his table, pursuant to his directions. 
He took up one, and read, in large 
letters—“ Tueatre. First anv 
Last ArrpEaRANCE OF Mr HEnay 
Aucustus ConsTaNTINE Stupss, 
IN HAMLET.” 

He read nomore. The paper drop- 
ped from his hands ; and Mr Stubbs 
remained nothing but a GENTLEMAN 
all the rest of his life. a 
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Ir was on a bright beautiful morning 
in the latter end of the month of April, 
that Edward O’Neill shut up the win- 
dows and locked the door of his cham- 
bers in Trinity College, Dublin, and, 
calling a porter to attend him with his 
portmanteau, set off to take his place 
upon the public coach which passed 
through the village of F——, in the 
county of Wicklow. The man is not 
to be envied who is too proud, or too 
ill-humoured, to enjoy the outside of 
@ post-coach on a fine morning, when 
the sky is clear, the breeze fresh, the 
trees covered with young leaves, and 
thousands of birds singing in the 
hedges. We make a special exception, 
however, in favour of the unlucky 
wight whose morning’s drive is but the 
oat of his night’s journey, when, af- 
ter a long contest with cold, and sleep, 
and the danger of tumbling off, he 
nods in drowsy weariness, unable to 
lift his aching eyelids to the reviving 
sun. Thisis most horrible, and se- 
cond only to sea-sickness; but let a 
man mount to his seat after a good 
night’s sleep, and, resolved to be in 
good-humour even with Bagmen, let 
him thank God with a merry heart 
for the blessed sunshine and this “ age 
of improvement,” when coaches travel 
some nine miles an hour, and his spi- 
rits will rise, and his enthusiasm about 
breakfast wax greater and greater as 
he dashes along. This, at least, ought 
to be the case, if the traveller be 
sound, wind and limb, and have no 
special occasion of love, or grief, or 
debt. to trouble him. In Ireland, the 
carriage of men’s animal spirits is set 
upon much lighter and more elastic 
springs than in England, and, there- 
fore, the outside of a coach, in a fine 
morning, is there generally a sociable 
merry place, the leader of the sport 
being, for the most part, the driver of 
the horses, who, however tight a rein 
he may keep over his steeds, never 
thinks it necessary to bridle his own 
mirth, and uses the lash of his wit 
much oftener than that of his whip. 
Mr O'Neill, whom it is to be hoped 
this little digression about morning 
coach-travelling has not caused to be 
quite forgotten, mounted the coach-« 
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box, and was soon joined by the 
“* Jehu,” whose appearance, to be un« 
derstood by the English reader, must 
be described, as well negatively as af- 
firmatively. He was not, then, a heavy, 
slow, ale-swollen man, with neck in- 
volved in huge convolutions of cotton 
shawls, with body guarded by a seven 
fold shield of coats, and hands enve- 
loped in gloves, thick as the hide of a 
buffalo, and who seldom opens his 
lips, except to talk to, or of, his horses ; 
but he wasan active-looking, middle- 
aged man, with a ruddy face and a 
quick merry eye, and with nothing 
professional in his dress beyond a box- 
coat, and a hat with a brim of rather 
more than ordinary dimensions. 

** I’m proud to see your honour this 
fine mornin’,” said he to O'Neill, as 
he took the reins with one hand, and 
touched his hat with the other. ‘* Go- 
in’ down to the Vale, sir, I suppose ?” 

** Yes, Jerry,” replied the young 
mpeg “ anda pleasant drive I 

ope we shall have.” 

‘* Plaze God, sir,” said Jerry, as he 
laid his whip across the horses ; and 
away they dashed through the magni- 
ficent square of Stephen’s Green, and 
proceeded out of town by the direct 
south road, which passes along by the 
sea-shore, sometimes hidden from it by 
the intervening houses and gardens, 
but more frequently commanding a 
view of the beautiful bay, with the 
promontory of Howth standing out 
into the wide sea, its rugged cliffs 
looking, in the distance, soft and blue 
as the sky above them, and the sea 
stretching out far beyond, with ves- 
sels becoming visible on the verge of 
the horizon, or, in these modern times, 
a dark speck of cloud, indicating the 
distant smoke of a steamer. O'Neill, 
who had an eye and a taste for seenic 
beauty, was too fully occupied with 
the view before him to take much no- 
tice of Jerry’s familiar salutations to 
all the common people he met upon 
the road, whether acquaintances or 
not; and as an Irish coachman, no 
more than other men, likes to throw 
away his joke, except when there is 
some one to enjoy and applaud his hu- 
mour, Jerry contented himself with a 
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*¢ God speed you, neighbour,” and 
whistled his favourite air of “ Planxty 
Connor.” 

As soon, however, as our student 
desisted from studying the beautiful 
and turned to the picturesque, Jerry 
began to seek materials for his jokes, 
as well for his own entertainment as 
that of his company; and the first 
thing which hit his fancy was a lean 
and sorry cow, driven along the road 
by an old man, whose appearance in a 
more fastidious country than poor old 
Treland would have excited some sur 
prise. He was an old man, and tall, 
with a spare, healthy-looking face, 
which bore manifest indication of ha- 
ving encountered every variety of 
weather ; his loose uncombed grey 
hair escaped from beneath a head~ 
piece of felt, with half a rim, which 
had, perhaps some twenty years be- 
fore, been a black hat, but was now of 
undefinable shape and colour. His 
body was enveloped in a long loose 
threadbare brown great-coat, or jock, 
secured round his waist by asmall hay 
rope; his breeches were open at the 
knees, and the old grey worsted stock- 
ings, of which the foot parts were ut- 
terly worn away, were wrinkled down, 
leaving the upper part of his legs 
bare ; and on his feet were old, but 
still unbroken brogues, which were 
partly filled with hay, to serve the of- 
fice of the stocking feet, which had 
melted away. This dressed, the figure 
moved along, with a strong black- 
thorn stick in his hand, in a slow 
swinging trot, something between a 
walk and a lazy run, and occasionally 
talked to his cow, in a language which, 
doubtless, the quadruped and himself 
understood very well, but which, not 
being a written language, we cannot 
present to our readers. 

‘“* God save you, Pat,” shouted the 
coachman, with a strength of voice 
which shewed that his lungs had not 
suffered from his life of hardship on 
the road.—“* God save you kindly,” 
rejoined the Cow-compeller. 

<‘ Where did you stale (steal) that 
cow?” said Jerry. ‘* Divil a use in 
tellin’ you,” said the man ; ‘for such 
a born rogue as you-are, wouldn’t be 
let within a mile of the place.” 

* Faith, an iv it was goin’ to stale a 
baste I was,” said Jerry, with a good- 
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humoured grin, “ it’s not the likes of 
that I’d be afther takin’. How much 


would you ax for her skin? an’ be me 
sowl! you might sell the rest of her 
for ould bones.” 

“* Maybe,” rejoined the man, “ if I 
was bred up to thievin’ an’ stalein, 
like you, I'd have been ’cute enough 
to take the best ; but it’s well to get 
any thing these hard times.” 

** Well, Pat,” said Jerry, “ you're 
always a hearty ould fellow, at any 
rate. How is the woman that owns 
you P”* 

This last question was one of mere 
politeness, for before there was time 
to answer it, Jerry whipped on his 
horses, which he had suffered to walk 
while he held his colloquy with the 
man of the cow. 

There sat behind O’Neill, upon the 
top of the coach, a stout Englishman, 
with a greasy face, who was taking 
down some patterns of Sheffield ware to 


‘make sales in Wexford, and this being 


his first journey in Ireland, he listen- 
ed with surprise and apparent horror 
to the conversation we have just re= 
cited. ‘‘ Is not this a dreadful coun 
try, sir?” said he, turning to a man 
who sat beside him, with the lower 
part of his face sunk within his ample 
neckcloth—* Is not this a dreadful 
country, where such a conversation 
as that which we have just heard passes 
as nothing extraordinary?” The man 
whom he addressed happened to be 
fast asleep, and therefore made no 
reply ; but giving a somnolent nod at 
the time, which buried his nose yet 
deeper within his neckcloth, and 
caused a simultaneous snort, the Eng- 
lishman received this as a sign of con- 
currence of opinion, and proceeded.— 
‘* That the man was a thief, any one 
would have suspected from merel 

looking at him; but to have the ef- 
frontery to admit, or, at all events, 
not to deny, that he had stolen the 
animal, shews such a contempt of all 
law and propriety, as, bad as the coun- 
try is, I could not have expected.. I 
should really like to give information 
to some magistrate, but I suppose if I 
did, some of this fellow’s companions 
would shoot me from behind a hedge.” 
— ‘It’s true for you,” said the speaker, 
suddenly awaking with a jerk of the 
coach, and perceiving that his compas 





* A common phrase fora poor man’s wife. 
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nion had been addressing him, but 
without having the least notion of 
what he had been saying. 

The coachman turned round to the 
Englishman, with a look in which 
contempt and humour were curiously 
‘blended, and then addressed O’Neill 
in a low voice—‘* Be me sowl, sir, 
there’s the best joke of all; the Eng- 
lish ‘gentleman behind us thinks it’s 
in earnest we wor. I wish your ho- 
nour ‘id help me to take a proper rise * 
out of him.” 

“*T would be a bad assistant, Jerry,” 
said O’Neill; “ I must leave him en- 
tirely in your hands ; and if any one 
can make fun of him, you will.”— 
** To be sure, your honour, I love a 
bit of sport as well as another,” said 
Jerry ; “ but sure, sir, you could just 
say Yes, or No, as if it was talk- 
ing to you I was.”—‘* Well, well,” 
replied our student, whose failing was 
that he did not know how to refuse,— 
* T’'ll assist so far, if that will do.” 
Nothing coulddelight Jerry more than 
an opportunity to shew his dexterity 
in taking a “ rise,” as he called it, out 
of the serious Englishman, and he lost 
no time in carrying his plan into exe 
cution. 

** Your honour didn’t hear,” he 
continued, raising his voice, so that 
those behind could distinctly hear 
him, ‘‘ of what happened to the two 
English gintlemen that came down this 
way last week?” —“‘ No,” said O’Neill, 
taking up his subordinate part, “‘ but 
I suppose you mean to tell me.”—* O 
thin, it won’t take long to tell,” re- 
sumed Jerry. ‘‘ It was takin’ a bit of 
a walk they wor, outside the town of 
Wexford, and some one axed them, 
would they go and look at a private 
still ; an’ fools they wor, to be sure, to 
go; but whin they did, and they got 
thim down below where the still was, 
they brought a tub of whisky behind, 
and steeped the skirts of the gintle- 
men’s coats in it, while they were 
lookin’ on ; an’ thin, what did they 
do but set fire to them, an’, be me 
sowl, a purty pair they made of them. 
Before the coats was off, their backs 
was as brown an’ as crisp as the out- 
side of a piece of roast pork.” 

** Monstrous savages!” muttered 
the Englishman to himself, half in 
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wrath, and half in fear ; while Jerry 
fidgeted in his seat in ecstasy to per- 
ceive that his story had not failed of 
the intended effect. 

“* And what was the consequence ?” 
said O'Neill, smiling at the tale the 
man had invented in a moment. 

“Faith, sir, the Englishmen couldn’t 
percaive the joke, but thought it was 
in earnest they wor ; so they wint an’ 
complained to a justice, an’ Jem Sul- 
livan’s still was tuk (taken), an’ they 
wor goin’ to take himself, only he es- 
caped. The wickedest divil in all the 
country the same Jem Sullivan is ; an’ 
he swears if he ketches an Englishman 
comin’ into this country agin, he'll 
surely take revinge on him.” 

Here the coach stopped to change 
horses ; and Jerry, as he drank his 
glass of whisky inside the window of 
the public-house where they stopped, 
almost shook himself to pieces with 
laughter when he saw the English 
man quietly unstrap his portmanteau, 
which was on the top of the coach, 
and taking therefrom a small pair of 
pistols, deposit them in the pockets of 
his great-coat. 

** Why, Jerry,” said O'Neill, as he 
entered the room where the coachman 
was, “ your story will frighten that 
poor man out of his wits ; I should not 
be surprised if he were to turn about 
and go home, without transacting his 
business. You had better tell him it 
was all a humbug.” 

“Is it me, sir?” said Jerry. ‘ O 
no faith ; an’ if I did, it’s himself that 
would’nt b’lieve me, but think I want- 
ed to decaive him into some harm. If 
he does go back sure, the devil set his 
fut after him! some one that is’nt so 
great a fool ‘ill come after him an’ get 
hiscustom. Christ Jasus, sir! only think 
of him travellin’ wid pistols, on the top 
of a coach in the open daylight.” 

“* Perhaps,” rejoined O'Neill, “ you 
are not the first who has amused him- 
self: with taking ‘ a rise’ out of the 
man, and if he takes all jokes as much 
in earnest as he takes yours, it is no 
wonder that he should feel alarmed.” 

**T would’nt be an Englishman for 
the world, sir,” said Jerry, as he laid 
down his glass; “ divil a word they 
spake, but it’s as exact as if they wor 
readin’ it out of a book, an’ as sarious 





4 Rise,’’—hoax, or banter. 
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as if they wor afore the priest. I’d 
die in a month, sir, if I was’nt to have 
a bit of fun sometimes.” 

‘« Ay,” said O’ Neill, “ we have the 
advantage of them in mirth, but they 
have the advantage of us in steadiness 
—And now the horses are out, Jerry, 
we had better mount again. I see 
they’ve got a troublesome leader there, 
that will give you something else to 
do for the next stage than invent 
comical lies ;—but was that all a lie, 
from beginning to end, that you told 
about the private still ?” 

“* Half and half, sir,” said Jerry, 
* like sailor’s grog. There was a pri- 
vate still found, sure enough, an’ a bit 
of a row; an’ Jem Sullivan gave the 
informer a tip of his shillelagh over 
the head, that bothered him a little, 
so Jem was obleeged to cut an’ run.”; 

‘* Did he hurt the man seriously ?” 
asked O’Neill. : 

‘* By my sowl,” said Jerry, “ you 
may take your cath, sir, he made him 
feel that ’twasn’t ticklin’ him wid a 
feather he was—but he was only kilt, 
as many a better man was before ;— 
rx be well enough come Donnybrook 

air.” 

They now mounted the box again, 
while the Englishman sharply ex- 
pressed his anger at the delay, and the 
unnecessary time they had wasted in 
changing horses. 

*€ Never mind, sir,” said the coach- 
man, ‘ there’s a leader will bring us 
in, in good time, whether we will or 
no, barrin’ she upsets the coach, the 
wicked divil, bad luck to her!” 

“* No danger of that, I hope!?” said 
the Englishman, with an alarmed 
look. 

“ Plaze God,” rejoined Jerry, drily ; 
** but we can’t tell always what’s |be- 
fore us, sir, as the blind man said when 
he walked over his mother.” 

They now drove rapidly and silent- 
ly along for some time, Jerry’s atten- 
tion being sufficiently engaged by his 
troublesome horse, in the management 
of which he shewed no small profes- 
sional skill. As they reached the 
corner of a private road leading off to 
the right, on the man of the deep cra 
vat, laying his hand upon Jerry’s shoul- 
der, but without speaking a word, the 


2 


horses were drawn up, and the man ~ 


descended from the coach. He nod- 
ded his head to the coachman, indica- 
ting by the gesture the direction in 
which he was about to proceed, and 
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was replied to by a “ God speed you” 
from Jerry ; and then the man, who 
had till now appeared a heavy, stupid, 
sleepy person, seemed suddenly to ace 
quire a wonderful activity. A five- 
barred gate was placed across the little 
road into which he turned ; laying one 
hand upon the upper rail of this, he 
vaulted over it without the least ap- 
parent difficulty, and proceeded rapid« 
ly towards the acclivity of a mountain 
path which lay before him. 

“Do you know who that man is?” 
said O’Neill. “I thought till now 
he was some Jazy Wexford shopkeeper, 
who had been up in Dublin making 
purchases ; but he seems to have re- 
covered his activity very suddenly.” 
Jerry evaded a direct reply, and said 
he supposed he was some of the ‘“‘moun- 
tain people.’”—‘* I rather think,” 
said O'Neil, “ that it was his object to 
keep himself concealed as we came 
along, for he contrived to keep his face 
so buried in his cravat, that I did not 
see the whole of it during our jour- 
ney, and I doubt whether I should 
know him again, were I to meet him 
with his face uncovered.” 

‘* Maybe he’s in some trouble,” said 
Jerry, significantly. 

They travelled along without fur- 
ther remark, until they reached the 
inn where the coach halted for break- 
fast, and the travellers found a board 
set out with those substantial comforts 
which a morning’s drive makes so 
agreeable. Not that an Irish break« 
fast can boast of the variety of a Scotch 
one, or the niceness of arrangement of 
an English one ; but there was a cold 
round of beef, of formidable dimen- 
sions, and there wou/d be mustard, 
when it was made. Eggs there were 
innumerable, and abundance of milk, 
and the promise of tea when the ket- 
tle boiled. ‘¢ It’s just bilin’, sir,” said 
the waiter, the plain English of which 
phrase is, that there are some grounds 
for the expectation that it will boil 
within the next quarter of an hour. 
The Englishman awaited the advent 
of the boiling water in sullen-silence, 
making all the while deliberate as- 
saults upon the symmetry of the beef, 
while the rest of the company talked, 
laughed, swore, and took revenge ups 
on the eggs. ‘Tea was, however, pro« 
vided, and breakfast, like all other 
things, came to anend. Purses were 
now put in requisition, and the Eng- 
lishman, after paying his coin, and 
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placing his hand upon his side-pocket 
as if to ascertain that something he 
expected to find there was all safe, 
grew suddenly pale, and ran out of 
the room with more alacrity than he 
had hitherto displayed. He soon re- 
turned in a state of agitation which it 
was impossible to behold without be- 
ing deeply affected. The alarm and 
distress which make an Irishman 
stamp, and rave, and exhaust himself 
in physical exertion, do not perhaps 
awaken sympathy so much, because 
they are not really so dangerous to the 
individual, as the deep and silent 
struggles of a calmer temperament. 
The face of the Englishman, when he 
returned to the parlour of the inn, was 
colourless as the visage of a dead man, 
a cold perspiration trickled from his 
forehead, and a slight tremor shook 
his frame from head to foot. He sta- 
ted, however, distinctly and intelligi- 
bly, that he had been robbed of his 
pocket-book, containing a large sum 
of money. 

* Robbed !” said O'Neill, “ how do 
you mean ?” 

** My pocket-book has been taken 
from me,” said the man, “ and,” add 
ed he, in a faltering tone, which shew- 
ed how distressful was the struggle 
between his alarm and habitual firm- 
ness, “ it contained a thousand pounds 
in Bank of England post-bills. Good 
God !” he continued, “ what had I 
best do ?” 

** Tell me what are the circum- 
stances,” said O’Neill, partaking of 
the agitation which a natural sympa- 
thy excites on such occasions ; * I am 
astonished at what you say, and do 
not understand you.” 

** I had large accounts to collect in 
Dublin,” said the man, “ my business 
was not finished yesterday evening un- 
til it was too late for the post, and I 
put the bills in my pocket-book, with 
the intention of dispatching them from 
Wexford or Waterford, where I am 
going, to one of our partners who is at 
Bristol. My pocket-book I put in my 
portmanteau, which was strapped up- 
on the coach almost under my own 
arm, but overhearing a conversation 
between you and the coachman, from 
which I inferred there was personal 
danger to be apprehended by an Eng- 
lishman travelling in this part of the 
country, I opened my portmanteau at 
the last stage, and took out my pistols, 
end I think my pocket-book also. I 
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know I intended to do so, but being a 
little alarmed at the time, I cannot 
positively recollect whether I did or 
not. But it is gone—I have it not— 
it is not in the portmanteau. Good 
God !” he exclaimed again, violently 
striking his pale forehead, ‘‘ what 
ought I to do? The property is not 
my own, sir, but that of my employ- 
ers,” he continued, “* of which it was 
my duty to have taken better care—I 
can never repay it, and—lI have a wife 
and children. I and they are utterly 
ruined !” 

It seemed as if the man’s brain 
would have burst from the intensity 
of his emotion, but the mention of his 
children saved him ; the tears spouted 
from his eyes, and he became calm. 
O’Neill now bitterly repented him of 
even the slight share which he had 
had in the fiction which had alarmed 
this poor Englishman, and thrown 
him off his guard. His heart smote 
him as he recollected, that, if instead 
of joining in and enjoying the joke 
played off upon the man, he had given 
him some rational information about 
the country in which he was travel- 
ling, his portmanteau would in all 
probability not have been opened, and 
all this loss and misery would not have 
occurred. Anxious, however, to do 
every thing possible, to repair a mis 
fortune in which he could not help ac- 
cusing himself of having had some 
share, he carefully enquired into the 
circumstances of the disappearance of 
the pocket-book, respecting which the 
poor man who had lost it still gave 
the same account, and still persisted 
in his belief that it was stolen. 

** Are you quite certain you brought 
it from Dublin ?” said O’Neill. 

“* Quite certain,” replied the man ; 
“and that it was the first thing I saw 
in my portmanteau when'l opened it 
at the last stage.” 

“Could it then have been taken 
from your portmanteau while you 
were at breakfast ?” 

‘** No,” he replied ; ‘‘ I am every 
thing but quite certain, that I took it 
out of my portmanteau and put it into 
my pocket. If I had not been under 
that impressiqn, I would have brought 
my portmanteau with me into the 
room. As it was, the coach was drawn 
up before the windows, opposite to 
which I sat at breakfast, and I would 
have seen if any one had opened the 
portmanteau then.” 
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“ How then could the pocket-book 
have gone?—Who could have stolen 
it from you ?” 

** [know not,” said the man ; “ but 
I know it is gone,” he continued, re- 
lapsing into his former miserable tone 
—‘‘ There was a man sat by me on the 
coach, who left us subtenly.” 

** Ay, so there was,” said O'Neill. 
** T should have thought of that ; and 
there was something suspicious about 
him too.” 

‘Coach ready, gintlemin,” said 
Jerry, putting his head half in at the 
door. 

‘** We cannot go on, Jerry,” said 
O’Neill,—“ nor you neither. You 
must get some one to drive the coach 
the rest of the way, and remain with 
us. This gentleman has lost his pock- 
et-book, with a large sum of money in 
it, and we shall perhaps require your 
assistance to investigate the matter.” 

Jerry at first hesitated about giving 
up the care of his coach to another ; 
but on the assurance of O’ Neill, whose 
father was a man of some consequence 
in the country, that he would bear 
him harmless, another man was got to 
assume the reins, and Jerry was sum« 
moned to the parlour. He was closely 
interrogated by O’ Neill respecting the 
man who had departed from the coach 
on the road, but either could or would 

ive no information about him ; but 
e always evaded a direct ay or no an- 
swer to the questions put to him. 

** Have you got any county magis- 
trates in this kingdom,” said the Eng- 
lishman, ‘‘ as we have in England ? 
We ought to take the regular course, 
if there are such persons.” 

** Yes,” said O’Neill ;—“ Mr Ro- 
berts, a particular friend of my fa- 
ther’s, and with whom I am acquaint- 
ed, is a magistrate of the county, and 
lives within a mile of this ; and if you 
approve of it, we will go before him.” 

But it was evident this regular me- 
thod of proceeding did not meet with 
the approbation of Jerry.—‘‘’Pon my 
sowl, gintlemin,” said he, ‘ not in the 
laste doubtin’ but you know best ; but 
the divil a use I see in your goin’ 
afore a magistrate about a pocket-book 
that’s lost, an’ that himself can know 
no more about than one of the horses 
in the stable without—beggin’ his ho- 
nor’s worship’s pardon, for comparin’ 
him to a brute baste.” 

* The gintlemin” were, however, 
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of a different opinion ; and to the ma- 
gistrate they went, taking Jerry alon 
withthem. They were received wit 
much politeness by Mr Roberts, who 
sympathised in the distress of the poor 
man who had lost the money, with 
much more warmth of feeling than an 
English magistrate would have proba- 
bly expressed, whatever he might have 
felt. O’Neill told him the story of the 
man who had come down with them 
from Dublin, and of his having left 
them just about the time that it ap- 

ared most probable the pocket-book 
had been lost. 

** What does your coachman say 
about him?” said the magistrate. 
‘* These kind of people generally know 
something of one another.” 

O’ Neill said they had already inter« 
rogated him unsuccessfully. 

‘‘T am a more practised hand at 
this kind of examination than you, 
my young friend,” said the magistrate. 
‘We will have your coachman in, if 
you please, and see what he has to 
say. 

Jerry was ushered in, making his 
best bow, yet with an uneasy air, as 
if he would have been much better 
pleased to have been left out in the 
enquiry. ' 

“Your name, my good friend,” 
said the magistrate. 

‘* Jerry Kavanagh, your honor.” 

** Who was that friend of yours; 
that you drove down to Fox’s-gate 
this morning ?” 

** How should I know, your honor,” 
said Jerry, “ more than I know any 
other strange passenger ?” ; 

*¢ Answer me my questions first,’ 
said the magistrate, ‘ and I will an« 
swer you any questions with great 
pleasure afterwards ; but one is enoughi 
to ask questions atatime, Jerry.” | 

‘* It’s true for your honor,” said 
Jerry, looking a little disconcerted. 

‘*"As this is a serious business, I 
must put you on your oath,” said the 
magistrate ; and the oath, truly to an- 
swer to such questions as should be 
asked him, was duly administered to 
Jerry Kavanagh. 

“ Now tell me ay or no,” continued 
the magistrate, “ whether you know 
who the man was who left you this 
morning at Fox’s-gate ?” 

‘* T do not,” said Jerry. 

“* Nor where he was going, when 
he left you ?” 
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Re tae: 
And you know nothing about this 

gentleman’s pocket-book ?” 

“ By the vartue of my oath,” said 
Jerry, kissing the book, which he still 
held in his hand, “ no more than the 
child unborn.” 

* Tam very much afraid, sir,” said 
the magistrate, addressing the Eng- 

lishman, “‘ that we can make nothing 

' of this business at present ; but I shall 
institute every enquiry that I possibly 
can to recover your property, if it has 
been stolen, or lost, which indeed I 
must say I think more probable ; and, 
in the meantime, you will take the 
precaution of writing to the person 
from whom you purchased your post- 
bills, to ascertain, if possible, the num- 
bers, and have them stopped.—And 
now, Kavanagh,” he continued, ad- 
dressing the coachman, “ as I have 
you here, I want your assistance. in 
another matter. You know Sullivan, 
whose private still was discovered the 
other day in Wexford, and who got 
off, after committing a serious as- 
sault ?” 

_ **O yes, to be sure, your honor, I 

know,” said Jerry—* that is, I mane 

to say, your honor, I’ve heerd of him 
often and often.” 

** Well, but his person—you know 
his person, do you not ?” 

** I cannot say that I do,” replied 
Jerry. 

** You may know him then,” said 
the a * by a tremendous 
sear on his lower left jaw. I have had 
information within a day or two that 
he was in Dublin, and about to come 
down this way again. If you should 
fall in with him in your travels, let 
me know, and give a hint to Byrne, 
the constable.—He’s on the look-out 
for him at the inn that you just now 
came from.” 

** It’s myself that will, your honor,” 
said Jerry, but muttered to himself, 
as he left the room,—‘* The divil re- 
cave the same Tim Ryan’s sowl. If 
ever I tip him a hint, it’s wid the but- 
end of a black-thorn stick I'll do it.” 

Mr Roberts cape O'Neill to sta 
with him, but he was now too muc 
interested in the affairs of the unha 
py Englishman to leave him, while 
there was any chance of doing any 
thing for him. He was not quite sa- 
tisfied, either, about the strange’man, 
of whom Jerry had denied all know- 
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ledge ; and he therefore declined the 
magistrate’s invitation, and sought out 
Jerry, that he might have a private 
explanation of his doubts. 

*¢ Jerry,” he said, “ I tell you plain- 
ly, Iam not satisfied that you have 
told the truth about the stranger who 
quitted us so quietly, and jumped over 
the gate. I thought by your manner 
in the morning, that‘you knew some- 
thing about him which you did not 
choose to tell ; and though I saw you 
take your oath, and declare that you 
did not know him, I watched you 
closely, and perceived a reluctance in 
your manner that you mus¢ explain 
to me.” 

** Why, then,” said Jerry, ‘“ if it 
was any thing that concarned you, 
Masther Ned, sure I’d be long sorry 
not to tell you every thing, as if it was 
my own child I was talking to ; but 
sure it can’t signify to you, here or 
there, who the poor man was, that 
you never saw before, and won’t, may- 
be, ever see again.” 

**T tell you it does signify to me, 
Jerry, and if you know any thing of 
him, you must tell me.” 

** Well, then, I'll tell you,” said 
Jerry, “ it was Sullivan, the very man 
we wor tellin’ the story about, an’ 
that Mr Roberts, a while ago, was 
biddin’ me look after, as if I was go 
in’ to make a spy of myself.” 

** Good heavens! and how could 
you deny so solemnly that you knew 
any thing about him ?” 

** Deny !—D’ye think, sir, I was 
goin’ to turn informer ?” 

“* But, my God! your oath—the 
oath that you took before the magi- 
strate?—lIs it nothing to perjure your- 
self ?” 

“*T committed no parjury, Masther 
Edward,” said Jerry. ‘ We can be 
cute enough for the magistrate some- 
times in that way, an’ it wasn’t for 
nothing I spent three months in Wex- 
ford jail, when I helped my cousin to 
carry off Biddy Reilly—bad luck to 
them both, that left me in the lurch— 
I larned there how to bamboozle the 
magistrate about an oath, when I 
didn’t want to tell what he wanted to 
know ; and so to-day I took no oath, 
till I was axed about the pocket-book, 
and that I swore about true enough.” 

“* What do you mean, sir?” said 
O’Neill, angrily. “ Did I not see you 
take the oath at the commencement ?” 
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“Don’t be angry, Masther Edward,” 
said Jerry ; ‘“‘ I didn’t kiss the book 
at all at all the first time—I only kiss- 
ed the cuff of my coat, when they 
thought I kissed the book.” 

“ Jerry, you are a scoundrel !” said 
O'Neill; “‘ and I shall this instant go 
to the magistrate, and have you pu- 
nished for this villainy.” 

The man betrayed no symptom of 
anger at this rebuke, but his eye grew 
moist, and his voice softened to a tone 
almost of tenderness, as he answered 
the young gentleman. 

«© Masther Edward,” he said, “‘ my 
mother nursed your father afore I was 
born, an’ it isn’t you that’id bring your 
father’s foster-brother to disgrace, and 
break the heart of his ould mother. 
More than that, I’ve tould you what 
I needn’t have tould you, unless I 
liked; an’ though I’m no gintleman, 
I know what honor manes too well to 
think that you’d take advantage of 
what I said myself, against myself. I 
did nothing but what I couldn’t help 
doin’, unless I turned informer ; and 
that I'll never do, while my name’s 
Jerry Kavanagh.” 

There is an earnestness about the 
lower Irish—a throwing of their heart 
into the matter, and an emphatic ex- 
pression of language, and voice, and 
gesture, which, even when exerted in 
the wrong, it is difficult to resist. The 
purpose of O’Neill was changed, and 
he contented himself with a strong 
reprobation of the man’s pernicious 
notion, that he incurred any disgrace 
by telling the truth, when legally call- 
ed upon to do so. 

‘© It’s true for you, sir,” said Jerry, 
when O’Neill had finished his ha- 
rangue ; * an’ in the regard of the 
quality,* there’s no denyin’ what you 
say. But sure, sir, the poor people 
must stand by one another, or they 
could’nt live at all. Every one hates 
an informer, an’ would’nt go either to 
his wake or his berrin.” 

Jerry’s mind was made up upon 
this point, and O’Neill’s arguments 
were of no avail. 

He now turned his attention once 
more to the recovery of the English- 
man’s money, and stated to Kavanagh 
the probability that Sullivan had con- 
trived, by some means, to steal it, and 
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the necessity that therefore existed, 
for having him taken up. 

“‘ The divil a bit of it ke stole, no 
more than I did,” said Jerry, empha- 
tically ; “‘ an’ I’ll make bould to say, 
no more than yourself did. I know 
him well, an’ he’s not the man for 
such a turn. I'll tell you what, sir, 
if the Englishman has lost the mone 
at all,—an’ though they say the English 
mostly tell trath,—I wouldn’t like to 
swear he has lost; you may be sure 
it wasn’t stole, but dropped some way, 
or shook out of his little walise.” 

“* T am inclined to think so myself,” 
said O'Neill; ‘* but tell me where is 
this Sullivan to be found. I promise 
you not to give him into the hands of 
the officers of justice; but I shall 
leave no means untried to get this 
man’s pocket-book and its contents 
back for him, if it be possible; and 
as Sullivan was beside him when he 
some his portmanteau, there is a 
chance that it may have fallen into 
his hands.” 

Jerry protested once more, that if 
it had, Sullivan would have given it 
out of his hands forthwith to the 
right owner ; but to satisfy O’ Neill, 
he accurately described to him the si- 
tuation of Sullivan’s present dwelling, 
which the young gentleman the more 
easily understood, as his grousing ex 
peditions had made him familiar with 
all the mountain district of the neigh« 
bourhood. 

The day was spent in fruitless ene 
quiries—no tidings of the lost proper« 
ty could be obtained. O'Neill, whose 
conscience still reproached him as 
being in some sort accessory to the 
misfortune, and whose goodness of 
heart made him participate deeply ia 
the extreme distress of the poor 
Englishman, still remained with him, 
and after he went to rest in the inn 
where they had stopped in the morn- 
ing, the impression grew upon him 
stronger and stronger, that some good 
would result from seeing Sullivan, 
who had been the only companion of 
the Englishman upon his part of the 
coach. 

Even a few hours’ sleep did not bas 
nish this impression from his mind ; 
and shortly after dawn, he dressed 
himself, and actually set forth alone, 
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to seek this man in his dwelling 
—— the mountains. The spot de- 
scribed to him was only about eight 
miles distant from the inn, and it was 
still early when he began to ascend 
from the bettom of a deep glen to- 
wards a cleft about half-way up the 
imountain’s side, where the habitation 
he sought had been described to be. 
The morning was remarkably fresh 
and clear, and the small hatched ca 
bins, very thinly scattered upon the 
mountain’s side, seemed almost so 
near, that a strong arm might have 
cast a stone to them; yet their extreme 
minuteness of size, and the smooth- 
ness of their outlines, shewed that 
they niust still be at a great distance 
from the eye. Round lumps of gra- 
nite held up their storm-beaten fronts 
above the heath and fern which en- 
com d their base ; and here and 
there were little patches of herbage, 
that were nibbled at by little wild so- 
litary mountain-sheep, which, as the 
heard the approaching step of O’Neill, 
scampered higher up the ascent, and 
at safe distance looked down with cu. 
rious eye upon the stranger. 

And now O’Neill entered the cleft, 
which seemed to have beer made in 
times long past, ! some huge moun- 
tain torrent, that had worked for it~ 
self a deep and rocky channel, at the 
bottom of which there still flowed a 
little mountain river of the clearest 
water. Thestream was driven into ten 
thousand irregularities by the lumps 
of rough granite scattered in its chan- 
nel, through which the water toiled 
its way with ceaseless murmur. 

Here it dropped down like an in- 
fant waterfall, between two tall pieces 
of rock, with just a crevice to let it 
pass—there, it wheeled and foamed 
round a broad flat stone ; and in some 
places the blocks of granite were so 
placed as to form a little basin, in 
which the crystal water was collect- 
ed, and from which it gushed away 
like a living thing, delighted to escape 
to play. In some places, the sides of 
this narrow ravine displayed nothing 
but the bare rock, and in others, the 
rock was concealed by old bramble 
bushes, about whose roots the falling 
leaves of many winters had made a 
little soil; and here the bright green 


blades of grass, and the yellow prim- 
rose peeping through it, glinted in the 
morning sun. 

After walking about a mile up this 
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cleft, there appeared on one side a 
sudden break in the line of granite 
rock ;.and an opening of smooth sward, 
growing wider as it receded from the 
stream, led to the cabin of which O’- 
Neill was in search. 

It was what is called in Ireland, 
* a comfortable cabin ;” it had a whole 
roof, of thatch, and a chimney form- 
ed by an old cask, with the ends dri- 
ven out, fastened into the roof by a 
cement of mud. The walls of the ha- 
bitation were also of mud, mixed with 
straw, straight, and well-made, a kind 
of building, by the by, in which the 
Irish do much delight, and which 
gives rise to a particular trade amongst 
them, called that of a “ mud-wall 
weaver.” The only stone used in the 
edifice was in two rude piles, broad 
at the base and narrow at the top, 
which formed the “ door-cheeks ;” 
and directly in front of this, shutting 
out completely from the dwelling the 
view of the pretty little slope leading 
to the stream, was a large ile of peats 
—Hibernicé, “ a clump of turf.” 

It was not until O’Neill had almost 
reached the door, and began to consi- 
der what he was to do and say, that 
the hopelessness of his expedition oc 
curred to his mind, and the extreme 
improbability that any benefit could 
arise from it. He even had thoughts 
of turning about and retracing his 
steps, but this idea he gave up as soon 
as formed, and determined that as he 
had come so far, he would endeavour 
to see Sullivan, however small the 
chanee that he was to gain any thing 
by the interview. 

He found the door, as is usual in 
Irish cabins, open ; this is partly from 
an old traditional habit of hospitality, 
and partly, because in default of win- 
dows, it is the chief inlet to the light 
of day. When the rushlight is lighted 
in the evening, the door is put upon 
the latch. As O’Neill entered, he saw 
two young children playing on the 
floor, while a cradle held another—a 
stout girl, with a blowzy face, was 
washing a huge basket of potatoes in 
a corner—and a handsome young wo- 
man, with a cast of melancholy in her 
countenance, was sitting opposite the 
door carding wool. She started up 
with a frightened air at the appearance 
of the stranger ; and to his enquiries 
whether Sullivan were at home, she 
gave an embarrassed and hesitating 
reply in the negative, O'Neill was 
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about to ask some other questions, 
when he heard a loud and rough, but 
kindly voice, from a kind of cock-loft 
at the end of the house, formed by the 
space between the thatch and a rude 
ceiling of boards, which graced a part 
of the room, and left the loft open at 
oneend. ‘* Yes, I am at home, Ma- 
ry,” said the unseen speaker ; “ sure, 
I know that young gentleman—an’ 
he’s not the one to mane any harm.” 

Sullivan’s wife, for so the woman 
was who had spoken to O'Neill, at 
once changed her anxious and em- 
barrassed air, to one of gladness and 
welcome, and wiping a stool with her 
apron, entreated O'Neill to sit down 
for a minute, “ Till Jem would put 
on him,* and come down to his ho- 
nour.” In very little more than the 
time mentioned, the man did descend 
by a short ladder from his bed-room 
and hiding-place ; and but that O’- 
Neill’s heart was not very liable to 
fear, he might have felt some alarm 
at finding himself alone in this wild 
place, with a man who now had all 
the appearance of a stout and reckless 
outlaw. Had he felt any apprehen- 
sion, however, he must have been re- 
assured, by the kind and merry tone 
of the man, who declared how glad he 
was to see him up the mountains, and 
by way of laughing off the circum- 
stance of his having been denied, he 
said, casting a glance around,—‘* That 
though this was rather a mane-lookin’ 
place, yet he had as much gentility left, 
as not to be at home to every body.” 

** You seem to know me,” said O’~ 
Neill. “1 should not have known 
you, though I believe I saw you once 
before, and that not long ago.” 

** I know you well, sir,” replied 
Sullivan; “ and knew your father 
before you—an’ if others did not know 
you as well as me, you could'nt have 
got here so quietly.” 

After some farther colloquy, O’Neill 
entered upon the business which had 
brought him to Sullivan’s dwelling— 
reminded him of his journey from 
Dublin the morning before, and the 
Englishman who sat beside him—told 
him of the loss of the man’s treasure, 
and as he felt that if Sullivan knew 
any thing about it, he might be 
wrought upon by pity more success- 
fully than by threats, to make a dis- 
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closure, he described, in the most em< 
phatic terms of which he was capable, 
the mi of the poor Englishman, 
and the itretrievable ruin to him 
which must attend the loss. 

‘* I’d have stopped you, sir,” said 
Sullivan, “ only that I know it is not 
ey to interrupt a gentleman when 

e is spakein, and it was a delight to 
myself, and to Mary too,” he added, 
turning towards his wife, ‘‘ to hear 
you talkin’; your father’s son every 
inch of you, and like him, the friend 
of one in distress. But though I 
hardly took the least notice of the man 
on the coach, and knew no more than 
my ould gran’mother that’s dead—God 
rest her sowl—that he had a pocket« 
book at all, yet I can tell where it is, 
for I’m sure it’s the same, and you 
may get it, an’ take it home with you, 
just by walkin’ another mile or two; 
an’ I’ll shew you the way.” 

** Indeed !” said O’Neill, very much 
delighted, “ how is this?” 

‘© Why then, that’s just what I’m 
goin’ totell you,” said Sullivan. “‘ There 
was a sister's son of mine on the look- 
out for me yesterday morning, at the 
place we changed horses, a little be- 
fore I got down. I had a raison for 
not wishin’ him to join me till I got 
into the fields, so I made him a sign 
to wait a little, and then follow me; 
and it was when he was crossin’ the 
road, a few minutes after I left the 
coach, that he found a black pocket- 
book lyin’ upon it, an’ shewed it to 
me when he overtook me; but I had 
never seen notes before, like them that 
Was in it, an’ we didn’t know what to 
make of them, for we don’t read. I 
advised him to take the book to the 
priest that lives at the chapel about a 
couple of miles down here below, and 
so he’s gone to him this mornin’, for 
he was out on a station yesterday, and 
wasn’t at home the whole day.” 

In less than an hour, O'Neill, gui- 
ded by Sullivan, was at the house of 
the priest, a good-tempered old man, 
whose manner to Sullivan was that of 
condescending despotism, and to O’= 
Neill, when he learned who he was, 
that of extreme deference and polite- 
ness. He readily placed the pocket« 
book in his hands, commenting on the 
honesty of the finder and of Sullivan, 
and their good conduct in bringing it 
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to him, and hinting at the reward to 
which they were entitled, which O’- 
Neill promised should not be forgot- 
ten. 

It was an hour or two past noon, 
when O'Neill, after a repast of pota- 
toes, and milk, and eggs, in Sullivan's 
cabin, was joyfully preparing to turn 
back towards the village he had left in 
the morning, when the danger occur- 
red to him of travelling along so lone- 
ly a road with so much money in his 

ket, and he asked Sullivan whether 
e thought it would be quite safe. 

“‘ Sure you needn’t go over the 
mountain at all,” said Sullivan. “If 
you keep along the glen, it isn’t more 
than a quarter of a mile longer, and 
it'll bring you out on the high road. 

. © Yes,” said O'Neill, “ but is the 
glen less dangerous than the mcun- 
tain?” 

** There’s not one in the glen would 
lay a finger on you, more than on his 
own brother,” said Sullivan emphati- 
cally, “ if you only tell them who you 
are, and most o’ them will know it 
without tellin’.” 

** T cannot tell why it is, Sullivan,” 
said O'Neill, ‘« that you speak of me 
and my family so kindly, and seem to 
think your neighbours would do the 
same. I know my father has some 
mountain property in this quarter, but 
I had hardly thought he was known 
here.” 

“ Indeed, but he is, sir,” said Sul- 
livan, ‘‘ and I'll tell you how; it’s 
about ten years ago, when you were a 
young boy, that an uncle of mine, an 
ould man with a large family, that 
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lives on your father’s piece of moun- 
tain, had a quarrel with a great gen- 
tleman who came to shoot on the 
ground, and trampled down his little 
garden, that he went into after the 
birds. Well, sir, it was only the next 
year that the ground was out of lase, 
and the gentleman bore such a spite 
to my poor ould uncle, that he want- 
ed to bid over him, to take the ground 
from him, and offered to build a shoot- 
in’ lodge upon it; but your father, 
like a raal gentleman, wouldn’t desert 
the poor man, but renewed his lase, 
and the ould man lives there still, 
with his childer settled about him, in- 
stead of bein’ driven off, an’ scattered 
about the wide world. May God bless 
your father for it, an’ his son that 
comes afther him.” 

‘* Thank you, Sullivan, thank you,” 
said O’Neill; and, with tears in his 
eyes, he shook hands with him at part- 
ing, though, had he reflected for a 
moment, he might have recollected 
that the man was at the time a fugi- 
tive from the vengeance of the laws 
which he had violated. 

Thank Heaven, one does not always 
reflect. 

O’Neill that evening restored to the 
Englishman his money and peace of 
mind, and succeeded in convincing 
him that he had not been robbed. 

By means of his father’s interest, he 
succeeded also in getting Sullivan out 
of his trouble, and became a frequent 
visitor to the wild district where he 
lived ; and at this day, the influence 
of O'Neill in the glen is second only 
to that of the priest, and much great 
er than that of the law. 
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The Grave of the Broken Heart—Continued. 


A Frew days after Doctor Hartop’s 
memorable after-dinner communica- 
tion, Lady Octavia signified to Ver- 
non her intention of calling that morn- 
ing at Sea Vale Cottage, which con- 
descending attention on her part had 
been hitherto delayed by his report of 
Miss Aboyne’s increased indisposition, 
and her inability to receive visits. 
That cause of exclusion having ceased 
to exist, however, he could no longer 
decline for Millicent the proffered 
courtesy. His own private reasons for 
wishing it could be altogether avoid- 
ed he did not perhaps analyse very 
curiously ; or rather he assured him- 
self, that solely for Millicent’s sake, 
who would in truth gladly have dis- 
pensed with the visit, he was thus 
considerately reluctant. 

But now Lady Octavia was prede- 
termined ; shé would go that morning 
—she would godirectly—and Mr Ver- 
non must escort and introduce her. 
And before he had well got through 
two or three not very neatly-turned 
sentences expressive of his sense of 
her Ladyship’s kindness, and so on, 
he found himself with his noble and 
lovely charge at the entrance of Mil- 
licent’s little cottage. In another mi- 
nute, Nora (who, to Vernon’s horror 
and dismay, presented herself with a 
brown coarse wrapper, tucked up 
sleeves, and blue coddled arms evi- 
dently fresh from the suds) had 
thrown open the door of the small 
parlour where Millicent was sitting at 
work ; and Vernon’s ruffled feelings 
were not smoothed to complacency by 
his quick nervous glance at the nature 
of her occupation, which was that of 
dividing, and folding with neat ar- 
rangement, certain lengthsand squares 
of coarse dark household napery. Co- 
louring and confusedly, without rai- 
sing his eyes to the countenances of 
either of the fair ladies, he hurried 
through the ceremony of introduction ; 
but the calm sweet tone of Millicent’s 
voice encouraged him to look up, and 
when the natural grace and lady-like 


self-possession with which she recei- 


ved her beautiful visitor, relieved him 
in part from the uncomfortable feel« 





ings which Lady Octavia’s courte. 
ous ease and amiable prévenance 
also contributed to dispel, he found 
himself in a few minutes conversing 
with his fair companions with tolera- 
ble composure. Still his restless eyes 
glanced ever and anon at the coarse 
unhemmed towels, and then at the 
direction of Lady Octavia’s eyes—and 
from her to Millicent, and again from 
Millicent to the titled beauty. Beau- 
tiful indeed the latter was at all times, 
but strikingly so at that moment. 
Lady Octavia had too much good 
taste, and too much confidence in the 
unassisted effect of her own charms, 
ever to overload them with fashionable 
frippery. Her costume that morning 
was a plain white muslin robe, setting 
off to the best advantage the perfect 
symmetry of a figure, about which a 
large India shawl had been carelessly, 
wrapped, and was now suffered to fall 
in picturesque drapery off one shoul- 
der. A large straw hat, tied loosel 
with a broad green ribbon,’ also. fell 
no as a seated Es ish as to 
eave nearly uncovered a bright 
fusion of auburn hair, beautifully dis- 
arranged by the fresh morning wind, 
which had also communicated a richer 
glow to the peach bloom of her young 
cheek, and a more sparkling vivacity 
to her laughing eyes. Vernon saw 
that Miss Aboyne’s eyes were riveted 
admiringly on her lovely guest. His, 
but the moment before, had beendraw- 
ing an involuntary comparison be- 
tween the youthful beauty and his own 
sweet Millicent ; and if, on one hand, 
he was too forcibly struck with the 
contrast of the opening and the wa- 
ning-rose—of the sheltered blossom, 
and the storm-bceat flower—he ob. 
served also, with affectionate pride, 
that the interesting and intellectual 
loveliness of Miss Aboyne, her simple 
dignity and natural elegance, lost no« 
rs aay A the closest comparison with 
the brilliant graces and perfect finish 
of the Lady Octavia. 

With a fe extraordinary celerity 
will thoughts, deductions, conclu- 
sions, and endless trains of ideas and 


images succeed each other on the ma- 
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gic lantern of the mind! Vernon’s 
mental mirror still reflected a confue 
sed and misty portraiture ; that of the 
Lady Octavia presented far more de- 
finite and well-arranged conceptions. 
On her way to the cottage, she had 
been weighing interiorly the compa- 
rative amusement to be derived from 
— Miss Aboyne, or breaking 
er heart—but her judgment rather 
inclined from the scale of patronage. 
In London, or in a full and fashion- 
able neighbourhood, it might have been 
played off a merveille, with high 
credit to the protecting power; but 
what could be done in that way at Sea 
Vale? It would be more in charac- 
ter with that sweet seclusion to get 
up the other entertainment, which, 
with good management, might be 
wrought into a very pretty romance of 
real life, and last out the whole term 
of exile, leaving the catastrophe to 
follow—for Lady Octavia’s feelings 
were modelled much after the drama- 
tic taste of our Gallic neighbours, 
which interdicts murder on the 
stage. ‘“* However,” resolved the can- 
did schemer, ‘‘I will see this Miss 
Aboyne before I make up my mind.” 
And the brief test of a few minutes’ 
intercourse with the unsuspecting 
Millicent, sufficed to settle her Lady- 
ship’s plan of operations. She felt, 
almost at the first introduction, that 
Miss Aboyne would not be patronized 
—so set herself to work, with a clear 
conscience, on the other experiment. 
«* What asweet cottage you live in, 
Miss Aboyne !” observed Lady Octa- 
via, after a little desultory conversa- 
tion, during which she had been ta- 
king a criticalsurvey through her glass 
of the little parlour and all within it. 
** What a sweet cottage !” she exclaim 
ed, rising to complete her examina- 
tion. ‘So neat! and so small and 
pretty! Do you know, Mr Vernon,” 
turning to Horace, “‘ I quite adore it, 
it puts me so.in mind of dear Falk- 
land ;—it’s so like our poultry wo- 
man’s cottage in the park!” Vernon 
coloured and fidgeted ; but Millicent 
said, smilingly, that she was indeed 
partial to her Tittle home, and gratifi- 
ed that its unpretending prettiness 
had excited a pleasing association in 
Lady Octavia’s mind. ‘ But do you 
y live here all alone, with only 
that old woman ?” inquired her Lady- 
ip, with a sweet expression of con- 
doling interest, just sufficing to make 
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it doubtful whether her impertinence 
were intentional, or artlessly indis« 
creet. ‘“‘ How very odd !—that is, 
I mean, how very delightful !—and I 
dare say you have always something 
to do—some useful work or other—so 
superior to fashionable, trifling occu- 
pations! Do, pray, go on with that 
you was about when we came in, my 
dear Miss Aboyne. I would not in- 
terrupt you for the world—and it 
would really amuse me ; do go on— 
it’s delightful to see people so clever 
and notable. I should like to learn,” 
and running to the table, Lady Oc- 
tavia drew a chair close to it, and set 
herself to as grave and curious an in- 
spection of the coarse manufacture 
Millicent had been employed in, as if 
each towel had been an ancient manu- 
script, and every stitch a hieroglyphic 
or a Greek character. ‘‘ Your Lady- 
ship will scarcely find any thing in 
my homely work worthy the conde- 
scending attention you are pleased to 
bestow on it,” quietly remarked Miss 
Aboyne, in whose character want of 
penetration was by no means the con- 
comitant of simplicity, and whose 
sense of the ludicrous was keen enough 
to have excited a laugh at the solemn 
absurdity of her fair visitor's caprice, 
if good manners had not restricted to 
a smile the outward indication of her 
feelings. 

“Ah ! now I know what this is—I re- 
member all about it,” triumphantly ex- 
claimed Lady Octavia, looking up from 
the object of her examination, on which, 
however, one rosy palm remained em- 
phatically outspread. ‘‘This is hacka- 
back, orshackaback, or somesuch thing 
—thesamesort ofstuffmammagivesfor 
pinafores to our school at Falkland. I 
wish I was half so clever and industri- 
ous as you are, Miss Aboyne, but I am 
afraid Mr Vernon could tell you I am 
a sad trifling creature.” 

“* Miss Aboyne’s general avooations 
differ less from your Ladyship’s than 
those she has selected for this morn- 
ing’s amusement,” said Vernon, with 
an ill-concealed irritability that ting- 
led to his very finger-ends ; and ner- 
vously starting from his chair, he 
went towards Millicent’s music-stand, 
and partly to prove his petulant asser- 
tion, as well as to withdraw Lady Oc- 
tavia’s attention from the hated work- 
table, he requested her to look over 
some manuscript Italian music which 
he hurriedly extracted from the pile. 
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His request drew forth an exclama- 
tion of surprise from her Ladyship, as, 
approaching the music-stand, and 
taking the offered sheet, she cried, 
* Italian!—you sing Italian, then, 
Miss Aboyne? I suppose Mr Vernon 
hasbeen your teacher.” Millicent look« 
ed towards Horace with arch meaning 
in her eyes; but taking the reply to 
himself, and speaking with generous 
warmth, and a countenance glowing 
with grateful acknowledgment, he 
said, ‘‘ No, indeed !—your Ladyship 
does me too much honour ; I am ins 
debted to Miss Aboyne, and to one 
who was equally beloved and respect- 
ed by her and by myself, for all my 
knowledge of Italian—for every ac- 
quisition I most value—for more than 
I ever can repay.” ‘There was a ge- 
neral pause. Lady Octavia wished she 
could have retracted a question which 
had excited feelings of a very different 
nature from those she designed to in« 
sinuate, and had drawn from Vernon 
so spirited an avowal of them. But 
the slight inadvertence led, at least, to 
one satisfactory conclusion. 

Vernon’s honourable warmth and 
affectionate allusion to her beloved fa- 
ther, touched the spring of deepest 
emotion in Millicent’s bosom, and 
subverted in a moment the outwork of 
calm self-possession, which had main- 
tained itself so successfully, and, in 
truth, so easily, against the oblique 
aim of Lady Octavia’s puny missiles ; 
and the deep flush that now mantled 
her before-colourless cheek, and the 
tears that swam in her dovelike eyes, 
were evidence unquestionable that 
Miss Aboyne had a heart, and one not 
altogether organized of “‘ impenetrable 
stuff.” 

To do Lady Octavia Falkland jus- 
tice, however, she did not meditate 
actual murder, on or off the stage, or 
any thing, indeed, but a little harm- 
less temporary sport with the happi- 
ness of the two persons so long and so- 
lemnly contracted. She merely de- 
4 to assert the omnipotence of 
her own charms, by convincing Miss 
Aboyne that she had it in her power 
to make Vernon faithless to his early 
vows ; and, with regard to Vernon 
himself, she only intended to give him 
a clear insight of the disadvantages 
which must attend his union with 
Miss Aboyne, and a despairing glimpse 
of the superlative felicity in store for 
the fortunate mortal who should awa- 
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ken an interest in her own fair bosom, 
With guarded caution, also, she cha- 
ritably inclined to indulge him with 
an experimental taste of /a belle pase 
sion, such as it might be between syme - 
pathetic souls of a. superior order ; and 
then, having so far generously enlight- 
ened him as to the capabilities of hig 
own heart, to leave him and his bee 
trothed to complete their stupid union 
in their own dull way, and be “ ag 
happy as possible ever afterwards.” 

Millicent did not again see Vernon 
till latein the morning which succeeded 
that of Lady Octavia’s visit ; but shere« 
ceived him then with looks that beams 
ed a welcome even more affectionate 
than that with which they were ever 
wont to greet him. His warm tribute 
to her dear father’s memory, so spone 
taneously uttered the preceding day, 
in reply to Lady Octavia’s uncivil ob- 
servation, had been balm to her heart, 
and her grateful feelings were ready 
to overflow at his appearance. But 
he approached and greeted her -with 
an unusual degree of coldness and 
constraint, and there was a cloud up 
on his brow, and an abstractedness in 
his manner, that quickly and effectu- 
ally repressed the expression of a sen< 
sibility too tender and profound not 
to be keenly susceptible of the slighte 
est repulse. 

For some time few words passed bes 
tween them. Vernon seated himself 
beside Millicent at the table where 
she was finishing some pencil sketch 
es, and usefully employed himself in 
cutting up her pencils into shavings, 
and her Indian-rubber into minute 
fractions. At last—‘‘ Milly,” said he, 
abruptly, “what can induce you to 
waste your time about such abomina- 
ble work as you were employed in 
when Lady Octavia called yesterday? 
—and to have it all spread out in your 
sitting-room too !—such vile, hideoug 
litter !” 

“*My dear Horace!” mildly ree 
plied Millicent, looking up from her 
sketch with an expression of surprise, 
not unmingled with a more painful 
fecling—“ my dear Horace! do you 
forget that, circumstanced as we are, 
my time is much more wasted in such 
an occupation as this, than it was in 
the homely task you found me engae 
ged in yesterday? You know, Ho~ 
race,” she added, half smiling as she 
bent again over her drawing, “ that 
Nora and I are yery busy now proyi« 
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ding for our future household com- 
forts ?. But I will allow, such work as 
mine was yesterday is not ornamental 
to a sitting-room ; you shall not find 
the little parlour so disgraced again, 
dear Horace.” . 
The sweetness of the answer was ir- 
resistible ; but though it made Vernon 
heartily ashamed of the weakness 
which laid him open to such paltry 
annoyance as that he had just made 
cause of complaint to Millicent, it 
could not ey tranquillize 
his irritable mood, or charm him in- 
to forgetfulness of those tormenting 
thoughts and comparisons Lady Oc- 
tavia had been too successful in ex- 
citing. Yet was he so sensible of 
their unworthiness, that he hated him- 
self for the involuntary and unsuspect- 
ed treason, and his heart smote him 
more sharply, when, a few minutes 
afterwards, Millicent spoke of Lady 
Octavia’s beauty with such unaffected 
admiration, as testified, had such 
proof been wanting, how incapable 
was the genuine humility and noble- 
ness of her nature of envious self- 
comparison with the youthful loveli- 
ness of another. ‘“ I never saw such 
hair as Lady Octavia’s !—such beau- 
tiful hair!” she observed, proceeding 
with her drawing and her eulogium. 
“ But J have, Milly, and much more 
beautiful,” asserted Vernon, edging 
his chair nearer to hers; and in a 
twinkling, before her inquiring look 
had met the tender meaning in his 
eyes, he had dexterously removed her 
close mourning cap, atid plucked out 
the comb that fastened up a profu- 
sion of the finest hair in the world, 
black and glossy as the raven’s wing, 
. which, thus released from confine- 
ment, fell in redundant masses over 
her neck and shoulders, waving down- 
ward almost to the ground as she sat, 
and, half shrouding her face and figure 
in its cloud-like beauty, invested with 
somewhat ‘of celestial character the 
touching loveliness of a complexion 
ure and transparent, and almost co- 
ourless as alabaster, and eyes of the 
dark violet’s own hue, (“ the dim 
brooding violets of the dell,”) now up- 
raised to Vernon with an expression 
of innocent surprise and not offended 
feeling. 
“What a sin it is to hide such 
hair as this, Milly!” continued her 
lover, lifting aside one of its heavy 
tresses from her now smiling and 
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blushing face, on which he gazed ‘with 
a sudden.and almost surprised con- 
viction, that his own Millicent was a 
thousand times lovelier than Lady 
Octavia ; and the evidently admiring 
fondness with which his looks were 
fixed upon her} did not lessen the suf- 
fusion of her cheek, though it quickly 
brought tears into her modest eyes, as 
they fell bashfully under their long 
black lashes. There is no such cos« 
metic as happiness; no such beau- 
tifier as the consciousness of pleasing, 
when we wish to please ; and never 
was woman’s heart indifferent to the 
gratification of being even personally 
pleasing to the object of her affections, 
whatever some superior-minded dis- 
agreeables may pretend to the con 
trary. Of late, some half-defined idea 
had possessed itself (she scarce knew 
how) of Millicent’s humble heart, 
that though she was still dear to Ho- 
race, not only for her own sake, but 
for her father’s, and the remembrance 
of “auld lang syne,” she had no 
longer any personal attractions for 
him; and she Hap rer the con- 
trast between herself and Lady Oc- 
tavia, though, in her simple integrity, 
drawing from it no conclusion more 
painful or uneasy than that Horace 
must feelit also. But that sudden ac- 
tion,—those few words,—and, more 
than all, that look of his, conveyed 
blissful assurance that she was still 
beloved as in days gone by—still be- 
held with eyes as fondly partial. Ver- 
non was quite right. His own Milli- 
cent was, at that moment, a thousand 
times more beautiful than the youth. 
ful and brilliant Lady Octavia. 

It would extend this little history 
far beyond its prescribed limits, to con- 
tinue a minute detail of those progress« 
ive circumstances which more imme- 
diately influenced the happiness and 
interests of Horace and Millicent, du- 
ring the remainder of Dr Hartop and 
Lady Octavia’s sojourn at Sea Vale. 
The leading incidents must suffice to 
keep unbroken the thread of the nare 
ration. Miss Aboyne failed not (how- 
ever disinclined) to return Lady Oc. 
tavia Falkland’s visit, within a few 
days after that honour had been con- 
ferred on her; neither did Lady Oc 
tavia fail, during their ¢éte a téte in 
her luxurious boudoir, to call Milli- 
cent’s attention to sundry objects, af- 
fording indubitable proof — in the 
shape of copied music, verses, and 
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sketches for albums, &c. &c.—that the 
whole of those long mornings, during 
which she saw little, and occasionally 
nothing, cf Horace, were not devoted 
to the serious duties which she had 
been fain to persuade herself occupied 
at least the greater partof them. Had 
any lingering doubt still clung about 
her heart, Lady Octavia’s considerate 
assurance (as the visitor rose to retire) 
was intended to remove it effectually. 
“* I assure you I am quite shocked, 
Miss Aboyne,” she said, with the 
sweetest deprecating manner in the 
world, ‘’ at monopolizing so much of 
Mr Vernon’s time ; but he is so kind 
and obliging !—and then, you know, 
those men are such lounging creatures 
of habit ; when he is once comfortably 
established on that ottoman,” point- 
ing to one at the foot of her harp, 
“ there’s no driving him away, though 
I often tell him” With what ar- 
guments her ladyship so conscienti« 
ously essayed to ‘ drive” Vernon to 
his duty, Miss Aboyne gave her no 
time to explain ; for even Millicent’s 
gentle spirit was moved by the ob- 
vious malice and intentional imperti- 
nence of the insinuation ; and rathet 
haughtily interrupting Lady Octavia 
with an assurance, that she arrogated 
to herself no right whatever over Mr 
Vernon’s disposal of his time, which 
must be well employed in her lady- 
ship’s service, she made her farewell 
curtsey, and returned to her own soli- 
tary home. Lady Octavia’s eye fol- 
lowed her to the door, with an expres- 
sion that said, “‘ So—‘ let the stricken 
deer go. weep:’” and that shrewd 
meaning implied something very near 
the truth. The arrow had struck 
home. 

From that morning, Miss Aboyne 
considered herself absolved from the 
duty of returning any other of Lady 
Octavia’s visits—who, on her part, be- 
coming sensible that they did not co« 
operate, as she had expected, with her 
amiable purpose, soon discontinued 
them altogether. But the» worthy 
Doctor, desirous of testifying, in the 
most flattering manner, his gracious 
approbation of Vernon’s choice, made 
a@ magnanimous effort to honour the 
object of it, by paying his personal 
respects to her at her own dwelling ; 
it is more than probable, with the be- 
nevolent intention of bestowing on her 
a few of those valuable hints on do- 
mestic economy, and the rearing up 
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of a large family, with which, at all 
convenient seasons, he was wont to 
favour his fortunate and grateful cu- 
rate. But adverse circumstances di- 
verted from Millicent the good fortune 
intended for her ; the anticipation of 
which (for Horace had prepared her 
for the visit) had in truth grievously 
disquicted her. Carefully enveloped 
in a warm roquelaure, (for though the 
nconday sun was scorching, the morn 
ing had been showery,) escorted by 
Mr Vernon on one side, and his own 
valet, with a parapluie, on the other, 
the Doctor (having previously fortifi- 
ed himself with a basin of vermicelli 
soup) was wheeled in his Bath chair 
through the village of Sea Vale to 
Miss Aboyne’s cottage—or, more pro- 
perly speaking, to the garden gate 
leading to the little dwelling, and there 
his further progress was arrested by 
an unforeseen and insurmountable ob- 
stacle. The humble gateway was not 
wide enough, by at least a foot, to 
admit the Doctor’s equipage; (it 
would scarcely have afforded ingress 
to his own portly person ;) and the 
little gravel walk, still flooded by re- 
cent showers, was impassable to the 
rheumatic gouty feet that trode ‘* de- 
licately” even on Brusscls carpets. 
Moreover, on casting his eyes despair- 
ingly towards the cottage door,> at 
which stood Miss Aboyne, (who, on 
perceiving the dilemma of her honour- 
able and reverend visitor, had come 
forward thus courteously,) he concei- 
veda well-founded suspicion, that even 
arrived at that inner portal, he should 
fail in effecting an entrance ; where- 
fore, like a true philosopher, accom- 
mgdating himself to circumstances, 
he gave two or three prelusive hems, 
with a view of complimenting the fu- 
ture bride (even from that inconveni- 
ent distance) with the speech he had 
conned in readiness. Already, to Ver- 
non’s horror and Millicent’s dismay, 
he had begun, ‘‘ My dear Madam ! it 
is with infinite satisfaction that I do 
myself the honour” when a heavy 
cloud, which, unobserved by the pre- 
occupied divine, had been gathering 
over head, began to discharge its li- 
quid stores so suddenly, that the fuithe 
ful valet, who waited not his master’s 
commands to face about, gave the 
necessary word to the officiating foot~ 
man, and-the Bath chair, with its re. 
verend contents, under ‘shelter of the 
parapluie, was —_ wheeled into the 
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Rectory hall, before Millicent had well 


recovered her alarm in the uninvaded - 


sanctuary of her little parlour. 

‘'wo months and more than half a 
third had passed away, since that May 
morning (almost the latest of the 
month), a few days prior to the stran- 
gers’ arrival at the Rectory, when Ver- 
non had won from Millicent her un- 
reluctant promise to be indissolubly 
united to him that day three months. 
What changes had taken place since 
then—not in the fortunes and appa- 
rent prospects of the affianced pair, 
but in their feelings, habits, and rela- 
tive circumstances! Vernon had gra 
dually absented himself more and 
more from the cottage; for some 
time excusing himself to Millicent, 
and to his own heart, on various pre- 
tences, which, however, he felt would 
not bear the test of investigation. By 
little and little he discontinued even 
those poor unsatisfactory apologies— 
and Millicent was best content that it 
should be so; for even her blindness 
(the wilful blindness of affection) was 
dispelled at last, and she felt within 
herself, and knew to a certainty in her 
own heart, that she should never be 
the wife of Horace Vernon. Yet did 
she not, for one single moment, sus- 
pect the sincerity of his intentions ; 
nor doubt, that when the illusion was 
dispersed (she knew it to be an illus 
sion) which now warped him from his 
better self, he would return to himself 
and to her, with bitter self-upbraid- 
ing, and passionate avowals of his own 
culpable weakness, and honourable 
anxiety to fulfil his engagements with 
her. Nay, she doubted not that she 
was still dear to him—she scarcely 
doubted that the best affections of his 
heart were still hers, however appear- 
ances might have led to a different 
conclusion—but she more than doubt- 
ed, whether Horace Vernon and Mil- 
licent Aboyne could ever be again as 
they had been to each other; there« 
fore she felt in her heart that it was 
better they should not be united. Yet, 
for all this, there was no change in her 
manner to Vernon—scarcely any pere 
eeptible change—only, perhaps, in lieu 
of the sweet familiar cheerfulness with 
which she had been wont to carry her-~ 
self towards him, there was a shade of 
deeper seriousness, of more affecting 
tenderness, in her deportment, such as 
might have betokened, to a curious 
eye and a keen observer, something of 





[April, 
those feelings with which the heart of 
one bound in secret on some far jour- 
ney, may be supposed, on the eve of 
departure, to yearn towards a beloved 
friend, still unsuspicious of the ap- 
proaching separation. Millicent’s ge- 
herous confidence in Vernon’s honour 
(in his honourable intentions at least) 
was not misplaced. Never, for amo- 
ment, had he harboured a thought of 
violating his engagements with her ; 
and his heart, as she had been fain to 
believe, still turned to her as towards 
its real home, at every lucid interval 
(the term is not inappropriate) of his 
spell-bound infatuation ; and on more 
than one late occasion, when some ac« 
cidental circumstance, or thought sug 
gested by his good angel, had aroused 
his slumbering conscience and better 
feelings, he had almost deceived the 
poor Millicent into reviving hope and - 
trust by an overflowing tenderness of 
manner, more apparently impassion- 
ed than in the early days of their 
youthful attachment. In some such 
mood of mind he took his way towards 
the cottage about the period last men- 
tioned, about a fortnight before the 
first of September, the day he and 
Millicent had long anticipated as that 
which was to unite them indissolubly. 
For some time past, however, it had 
been mutually understood, rather than 
arranged, between them, that their 
marriage should not take place till 
after the departure of the strangers, 
whose stay at the Rectory was not 
likely to be prolonged beyond the first 
week in September. That period now 
drew near—and Vernon remembered 
that it did, with a strange mixture of 
discordant feelings. He felt like one 
who has been long living, as in adream, 
under the influence of some strange 
illusion, which was about to break | 
away and leave him to the sober real- 

ities of his appointed lot. That morn 
ing, one of those trivial occurrences 
which often lead to important results 
in human affairs, tended very mate+ 
rially to hasten the dispersion of his 
airy visions. He had been present— 
for the time forgotten—when the let- 
ter-bag was brought in to Doctor Har- 
top, who delivered out from its con« 
tents, one from Falkland Park to Lady 
Octavia ; it was from one of her sis 
ters, and the matter so interesting, so 
redolent of present pleasures, and tetes 
in preparation, of noble and fashion- 
ble guests arrived and expected, (fa» 
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shionable men more especially, some 
of whom were alluded to in slang 
terms of familiarity, sanctioned by the 
modern maniére d’étre of high-bred, 
rather than well-bred, young ladies,) 
that the fair reader for once gave way 
to the fulness of her heart, (seldom 
was her ladyship guilty of such vulgar 
unreserve,) and poured out its feelings 
into the somewhat unsympathising ear 
of her reverend uncle, reading to him, 
as she proceeded with her letter, de- 
tached portions of Lady Jane’s tanta- 
lizing communications, which so sti- 
mulated her impatient longings, that 
she ended with, ‘‘ And now you are so 
well, dear uncle, why need we stay a 
minute longer at this horrid place? I 
could not survive another month of it.” 

What might have been the Doctor’s 
reply to this very energetic appeal 
was known only to the fair appellant ; 
for Vernon, taking advantage of the 
open door, and being entirely over- 
looked, had slipt quietly away ; and 
with Lady Octavia’s words still ting- 
ling in his ears, was in two minutes 
on his way to the.cottage, and to Mil- 
licent. In a strange tumult of feel- 
ing he bent his steps thither—of 
surprise and mortification, and bitter 
sélf-humiliation and reproach ; other 
thoughts by degrees stole in, like oil 
upon the troubled waves—thoughts 
still composed of mingled elements— 
painful and humbling, yet healing 
withal—of Millicent and all she had 
been to him—faithful, patient, un- 
complaining, where there had been 
60 great cause to excité an accusing 
spirit—nobly unsuspicious of wrong 
—incapable of envy— inaccessible to 
mean jealousy, though. not insensi- 
ble—O no, he felt she was not—of 
neglect, which to look back upon, 
wrung him to the soul ; and still, still, 
ill as he deserved it of her, his own 
— his loving Millicent—his better an- 
gel—his future wife—and well should 


the devotion of all his life to come | 


strive to compensate for his temporary 
dereliction! Then came across him 
a shuddering recollection of the in- 
creased languor aud feebleness, which, 
on two or three late occasions, he had 
observed and spoken of to herself; 
but she had made light of his ques 
tion, and he had not dared have re- 
course to Nora. Nora and he had, 
indeed, by tacit consent, for some time 
avoided speaking to each other; and 
if they chanced to encounter, Vernon 
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had hurried past, without raising his 
eyes to a face where he would have 
been sure to read searching accusae 
tion. 

All these thoughts were busy in his 
heart as he pursued his way to the 
cottage, and—for they had melted him 
to a tenderness of which he wished to 
subdue the outward indication—by 
thelongest road—that which ran along 
the back of the village street and the 
cottage garden—the very lane where, 
close by. the honeysuckle arbour, in 
that very garden he had been arrest- 
ed the first evening of his arrival at 
Sea Vale, by the sweet sounds of Mil- 
licent’s voice, mingled with the mane 
ly tones of her father’s. And there 
again. Vernon’s heart smote him ; 
his parting promise to his departing 
friend !—how had it been fulfilled ? 
“ But it is not too late, thank God !” 
he exclaimed aloud ; and starting on- 
ward, he quickened his step towards 
the orphan’s dwelling, as if to hasten 
the ratification of his vows, and take 
her to his heart then and for ever. 
But, at the turning of the green Jane 
he was overtaken by his did medical 
friend, Mr Henderson, who, without 
slackening the pace of his ambling 
pony, merely said in passing—* Goode 
morrow, Mr Vernon! you are on your 
way to the cottage, I.see; you will 
find Miss Aboyne better to-day.”— 
‘* Better! has Miss Aboyne been ill? 
Pray, sir!—Mr Henderson !”—and 
Vernon, starting forward, caught the 
pony s bridle-rein in the eagerness of 

is alarm. 

The good apothecary looked at him 
with grave surprise, as he answered, 
with. some severity of tone, ‘‘ Is it 
possible you can be ignorant of the 
very precarious state of Miss Aboyne’s 
heaith, Mr Vernon? But seeing her, 
as of course you do, daily, you may 
not have been struck with the great 
personal change which has been for 
some time perceptible to me.” Alas! 
many days had passed of late, during 
which Virnon had found no leisure 
hour for Millicent, and this was now 
the third day since he had seen her. 


. How the fact, as if he were then first 


aware of it, struck home to his con- 
science !—and with what miserable 
apprehension he questioned and cross- 
questioned the apothecary !—and drew 
from him an explicit avowal, that 
although he did not consider Miss 
Aboyne’s case by any means hopeless, 
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it was so critical; that her life hung as 
it were by a single thread, of which 
the slightest agitation, the most tri- 
fling imprudence, or any untoward 
circumstance, might dissever the frail 
tenure. ‘ And to be free with you, 
Mr Vernon,” the old man continued, 
laying his hand on Vernon's shoulder 
as he spoke with glistening eyes, and 
a@ more unsteady voice—for he had 
known Millicent from her childhood, 
and felt for her an almost paternal 
interest, which had not been dimi- 
nished by certain lately held confer- 
ences with the indignant Nora, whose 
tale, however exagzerated, tallied but 
too well with his own preconceived 
suspicions—‘‘ to be free with you, 
I will add, that I fear, I greatly fear 
Miss Aboyne’s present malady pro- 
ceeds as much from moral as physi- 
cal causes, and that you will do well 
to shield her, with the most watchful 
tenderness, from every disquietude it 
may be in your power toavert. That 
gentle spirit of hers, and that tender 
frame, were not made to ‘ bide all 
blasts, Mr Vernon! Tuke care of 
her ; she is well worth keeping ;” and 
so saying, the old man extricated the 
rein from Vernon’s hold, by quickly 
spurring on his pony, and was soon 
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beyond the reach of further question- 
ing, leaving the questioner still root- 
ed to the spot, with food enough for 
bitter reflection to keep him there— 
how long he knew not—before he re-. 
covered himself sufficiently to enter 
the cottage. 

The porch door stood open, as did 
that of the little parlour; but the 
room was empty. Millicent had been 
recently there, however, for her hand- 
kerchief lay on the table beside a port 
folio and some loose sheets of music. 
Throwing himself into the chair she 
had occupied, Vernon sat for some 
moments, his eyes. fixed with un- 
conscious gaze on the objects before 
him, till, half rousing himself from 
that abstraction, he began listlessly 
to turn them over, and at last his at- 
tention was arrested by a half-torn 
sheet that lay apart, with Millicent’s 
handkerchiet. The paper was wet. 
More than one drop—trom what source 
he too well divined—had recently 
fallen on the words of a song which 
he well remembered having tormerly 
given to Millicent, with a laughing 
injunction to make herself perfect in 
the old ditty against her day should 
come. The words ran thus—a quaint 
** guld-warld” conceit. 


** Unhappy lady! lay aside 
Thy myrtle crown, thy robes of pride ; 
A Cypress stole befits thee now, 
A willow garland for thy brow. 


For thou art changed, and changed is he, 
Who pledged thee love’s first fealty : 

A lover’s pledge ! a lover's vow! 

And where is he ? and what art thou ? 


‘ 


At younger beauty’s feet, with sighs 
And silken oaths, thy false love lies; 
A thing forsaken !—that thou art, 
With faded form, and broken heart. 


And now, poor heart ! be wise, and crave 
Of earth no guerdon but a grave— 

And hark! ‘ ding! dong !’ that timely bell, 
(Their wedding peal) shall ring thy knell, 


And lay thee by the church-path side, 
When forth he leads his bonny bride : 
And then, perhaps, he'll cry—* Adieu, 
My fond first love !so passing true !’ ”” 


Other drops had mingled with those 
yet glistening on the lines of that old 
song before (Vernon still holding the 
paper) let fail his arm upon the table, 
and bowing down his head, concealed 


his face within them. He had con- 
tinued thus for some time, and so deep 
was his abstraction, that he was perfect 
ly unconscious of an approaching foot- 
step, or that he was no longer alone, 
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till a soft hand touched his, and look- 
ing up, he met the dewy eyes’ of his 
wronged Millicent fixed upon him with 
an expression of angelic pity. That 
look set wide at once the floodgates of 
his before almost uncontrollable emo- 
tion, afd startingap, he caught her 
to his bosom with a passionate sud- 
denness, that, accompanied by half-in-« 
telligible words of love and self-re- 
preach, almost overpowered her gen- 
tle and timid spirit. “But soon reco- 
vering from the momentary agitation, 
she mildly soothed him to composure ; 
and said, half smiling, as she softly 
drew the old song from his uncon- 
scious hand—“ Dear Horace! I never 
doubted your heart—I never feared 
desertion.” Bless you for that! 
Millicent, my beloved! my only love! 
—but can you—can you forgive ?”— 
‘* That you have sometimes forgotten 
me of late, Horace?” ** No, not 
forgotten—not forgotten, as Heaven 
shall judge me, Millicent !—but—I 
have been bewildered—infatuated— 
mad—I know not what; and yet my 
heart was here; nay, nay, look not 
incredulous, Milly !—here—here only, 
as I hope for—and did you not say 
you never doubted that ?—Repeat it, 
my beloved !—tell me ‘again you ne- 
ver doubted me, my generous, noble- 
minded love !”—** I never doubted 
your affection for me, Horace!” re- 
peated Millicent, with tender serious- 
ness ;—‘* but now, dear friend! sit 
down beside me, and let us both be 
calm, and talk together quietly and 
unreservedly, as it befits friends 
to’———“* Friends! no more than 
friends, Milly ?—is it come to that,” 
vehemently exclaimed Horace, with a 
reproachful look. ‘ And what name 
more sacred, more endearing?” she 
rejoined, in tones less faltering than 
before. ‘‘ Friends here, and here- 
after, and for ever in that better place, 
where, sooner or later, whatever is 
reserved for us here, I trust we shall 
meet again, and be as the angels in 
heaven.”—*‘* And here—here, Milli- 
cent! are we to be no more than 
friends?—Have you forgotten, that 
within two little weeks you would 
have becn my wife, if those fatal 
strangers !—but they will be gone be- 
fore three weeks are over, and then” 
—* And then, dear Horace! it 
will be time enough to talk of—of”— 
our marriage day, she would have 
added, but her voice suddenly failed, 
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and with @ quivering lip she turned 
her face away from him, till the mo- 
mentary weakness was overcome. It 
was soon mastered ; and then, once’ 
more raising to his her not unmoist- 
ened eyes, she continued, ‘ I have 
been wishing, earnestly wishing, for 
such an opportunity—such an open- 
ing as this, dear Horace !—to pour out 
my whole heart to you—to reconcile 
you to your own, in cas¢ of an event, 
for which, I fear—I think you may 
be entirely unprepared, and which I” 
know you would feel too painfully, if 
now, while we have time, we did 
not exchange mutual confidence and 
forgiveness for any wrongs fancied 
or”——But she was passionately in- 
terrupted—‘‘ Now!—while we have 
time !—an event for which I am 
unprepared !— Millicent! Millicent! 
what mean you?—But I deserve this 
torture”—and grasping both her hands 
in his with convulsive violence, he 
gazed in her face with such a look of 
fearful enquiry, as wellnigh unnerved 
the poor Millicent, and rendered her 
incapable of reply. But making a 
strong effort for composure, she spoke 
again—at first only a few soothing 
and affectionate words to still the agi« 
tation that excited her tenderest come 
passion, and then, impressed with the 
seriousness and solemnity of the task 
she had imposed upon herself, she 
went on with quiet firmness to tell 
him of what had been so long upon 
her heart, though, till that moment, 
she had not found courage to impart 
it to him—dime or opportunity, she 
might have said—but that would have 
sounded accusingly, and Millicent 
lived only to bless and to console-— 
‘* My dear Horace!” she continued, 
** hear me patiently—hear me calmly 
—for my sakedo so. For some time 
past, I have felt a conviction that I 
should not live to be your wife—nay, 
nay—start not so fearfully at these 
words—look not so shocked, so self- 
accusing, Horace !—But for you—but 
for your care and kindness, I should 
long ago have followed my dear fa- 
ther. But you kept me here; and I 
thought then it was God’s will that 
I should live and become the com- 
panion of your life. That thought 
was very sweet to me, dear Horace! 
too sweet perhaps, for it made life too 
dear to me. But since—of late, as 


I have told you, I have had reason 
to bejieve that such was‘ not God's 
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pleasure— nay, let me—Jet me speak. 
on now, Horace!—now that I am 
strengthened for the trial—and do not 
-~do not think, dearest !—for I in- 
terpret that look—that he has stricken 
me by the hand I loved; I was not 
' made for duration, Horace!— you 
know my mother died early of con- 
sumption—I was not well before my 
father’s death ; and that great shock ! 
—so sudden !—and”——*‘ And J have 
done the rest !—I—wretch that I am! 
—Tell me so, Milly !—tell me so at 
ence, rather than stab me with such 
mockery of comfort ;” and no longer 
able to restrain himself, even for her 
sake, he started from her side, and 
paced the room in agitation, that she 
wisely suffered to subside before she 
attempted to resume her affecting sub- 
ject. ‘“ Buvit.is not too late; Mil- 
icent! angel! thou wilt yet be spa- 
red that I may repay with life-long 
tenderness thy matchless excellence ;” 
and then, melted to softer feelings, 
he flung himself beside her, and clasp- 
ing her to his bosom, gave way toa 
ssion of womanish tears. When 
th had in some measure recovered 
composure, Vernon was the first to 
speak again, though in an agitated 
whisper :—‘‘ Tell me, my beloved! 
Oh tell me, you will try to live for 
my sake! I know—I see how blind I 
have been—how maily blind to your 
increased indisposition ; fool! idiot! 
that I was—I heard of it for the first 
time this morning from Mr Hender- 
son—but he told me—he said—in- 
deed, indeed, Milly! our good friend 
thinks that with care and watehful- 
ness all will go well again—and such 
care !—such watchfulness as J shall 
take now!—Oh God! Oh God!”— 
And now their tears mingled ; for 
‘ Millicent’s rolled fast down her pale 
cheeks, and it was many minutes be- 
fore she again found utterance, and 
that her secret prayer for strength was 
answered, and she was able to speak 
to him words of peace and comfort. 
** I know—lI know,” she faltered out 
at last, ‘‘ that I may yet recover, if 
such be God’s pleasure, my Horace! 
—for in His hands are life and death 
—but, my beloved! if you would 
endeavour to reconcile yourself to a 
contrary event, I should be well con- 
tent to go, for methinks the bitter- 
ness of death is past—and do not call 
it unkind, Herace! I doubt whether 
I could ever again, under any cir- 
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cumstances, be so happy in this 
world. as I have been. 1 feel as if 
the capabilities of earthly happiness 
and usefulness were dead within me ; 
as if I had already left my youth 
and prime of days at an immea- 
surable distance—and such a com- 
panion would ill suit you, Horace !— 
would ill assort with your buoyant 
spirit and unsubdued energies. But 
God’s will be done! He will order all 
as is best for us; and if I live,and you 
continue to wish I should become your 
wife’ ——_ “ If I continue to wish 
it!—Oh, Millicent !’—‘* Then, then, 
dear Horace! I would only say—May 
God bless our union ! —but if it is not 
to be, I do not tell you to remember 
me; I know you will do that; but I 
would bid you, for - sake, torture 
not your own heart with self-upbraid- 
ing. Assign all—the ordering of all— 
as indeed is only fitting, to the will 
of Providence ;—and—and—if my poor 
Nora should be unjust and unreason- 
able in her grief, bear with her, dear 
Horace, and be kind to her still, for 
my sake. This little dwelling !—I 
have taken. some order about it, and 
her. The long-expectd living will 
be yours at last ;—and thus I have so 
arranged it—you will not disapprove 
it, Horace ?>—that this cottage may be 
Jet or sold, and so furnish a provision 
for my faithful Nora. Forgive me, 
that I pain you thus, dear friend !—and 
yet, a few words more. Oh, my dear 
Horace! be watchful of yourself. We 
have all much need to pray against 
the deceitfulness of our own hearts. 
The world and its ways would cheat 
you, Horace! for I know your heart. 
Oh, I have longed thus to pour out 
the fulness ofmine—my whole spirit, 
if it might be—in one appeal to yours:” 
And, elevated by the solemnity of that 
appeal, and by the fervour of her en- 
thusiasm, Millicent’s voice became 
full and firm, though its tones were 
deep as if sent up from the bosom’s 
inmost sanctuary, and her counte- 
nance was irradiated by more than 
earthly beauty, as, clasping her pale 
thin hands together, she looked up in 
Vernon’s face, and slowly articulated, 
** Above all, my father’s friend! mine 
own dear friend! so run the race that 
is yet. before you, that, though mine is 
first finished, we may meet at last in 
the land where there shall be no more 
separation,’ The awful pathos of that 
affecting prayer, though it thrilled 
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through the heart of Vernon, sub- 
dued his impatient spirit and agitated 
nerves to solemn stillness. He at- 
tempted no audible answer—words 
would have been powerless to express 
his feelings; but Millicent felt and 
understood all the assurance she de-« 
sired to receive, in the tears that mois« 
tened her clasped hands,as, taking them 
between his, he bent his face upon 
them in the long and profound silence 
that succeeded to his violent emotion. 
Horace Vernon laid his head that 
night upon the pillow by many de- 
grees “‘ a sadder and a wiser man” 
than he had arisen from it in the 
morning. But on tan not to his 
eyelids, nor rest to his spirit, till ut- 
ter exhaustion procured him towards 
morning a short interval of troubled 
slumber. Lady Octavia was not long 
in perceiving the decline, or rather 
cessation, of her influence over Ver- 
non. But attributing his defection to 
resentment at the unguarded sentence 
which had escaped her in his presence 
on the perusal of Lady Jane's letter, 
she only read in it the indication of a 
more profound passion than she had 
yet felt certain of having inspired him 
with. But after a few days of conde- 
scending sweetness, fruitlessly ex 
pended in manceuvres to lure back the 
startled quarry, she began to suspect 
that whatever was the cause of Ver- 
non’s brusque retreat from her bou- 
doir, and of his subsequent refroidisse- 
ment, he was now detained from her 
by a return to his first allegiance, of 
which her ladyship had by no means 
ealculated the possibility, while the 
light of her attractions still blazed in 
competition with the pale star of Mil- 
licent. 
Picqued at this discovery, Lady 
Octavia’s heart was forthwith vehe- 
mently set on what would otherwise 
(in the near prospect of departure from 
Sea Vale) have been a matter of com- 
parative indifference to her—the re- 
covery of her former ascendency ; and 
‘nothing daunted by first failures, she 
worked at her purpose with all the 
energies of those great co-operating 
powers—woman’s will and woman's 
wit, supported by woman’s perseve- 
rance. But even those combined forces 
had wellnigh experienced signal de- 
feat, so entirely-had Vernon’s revived 
affection and reawakened fears for Mil- 
licent, and his bitterly compunctious 
feelings, engrossed every faculty of his 
soul, since that notable morning when 
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the trifling incident of Lady Octavia’s 
momentary incaution had been so in- 
fluential in arousing him from his long 
illusion. Influential as. it had been, 
however, in the first instance, by send- 
ing him forth in that mood of morti« 
fied and bitter feeling, which, rather 
than any worthier cause, had impelled 
his first hasty steps towards the long 
deserted cottage ; the better thoughts 
that, in his way thither, had gradually 
superseded his previous irritation— 
his short but startling conference with 
the good apothecary—and last, and 
above all, that affecting interview with 
Millicent, had so effaced all recollece 
tion of the paltry annoyance which had 
originally disturbed him, that it. was 
first called to his recollection by the ale 
most deprecating tenderness of Lady 
Octavia’s voice and looks, when she 
found an opportunity of addressing 
him unobserved ; and that was not 
very speedily obtained, for, except at 
the dinner hour, and some short pore 
tion of the after-evening conceded to 
Dr Hartop’s claims, Horace scarcely 
absented himself from the cottage for 
many days, after that which had so 
effectually aroused him from his long 
and culpable infatuation. Before the 
little casement of Millicent’s chamber 
was unclosed, he was looking up to 
wards it as he paced the walk beneath 
with nervous impatience; and even 
his conscience-struck reluctance te 
confront Nora, was overcome by his 
anxiety to obtain from her the first 
and most exact report of her gentle 
mistress. A painful surprise awaited 
Vernon the first morning he was thus 
early at the cottage. Long after the 
little easement above had been partly 
opened, and he had seen Nora pass 
and repass before it, as if =e 
assist Millicent at her toilet, he had 
awaited for some time in the garden— 
in the dear old arbour, and, lastly, 
in the little sitting-room, in expecta= 
tion of Miss Aboyne coming down to 
breakfast. But finding, at length, 
that there were not even any symptoms 
of preparation for the morning meal, 
he was driven to enquire the reason 
of such unusual delay, and then learnt, 
‘with a pang that wrung him to the 
heart’s core, (for Nora spared not to 
speak home,) that, for some time past, 
Millicent had been too much enfeebled 
to rise at her accustomed hour, and 
now habitually took her breakfast in 
-bed.. The emotion with which Ver~ 
non listened to this startling corrobos 
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ration of his fears, still trembled in 
the tone of his voice as he hurriedly 
remarked, ‘‘ Why, Nora! surely it 
was not so long ago, that when I 
breakfasted here Jast’’ “ Oh, no! 
Mr Horace ; not-so long, to be sure,” 
interrupted the faithful servant, with 
a look that spoke, and was meant 
to speak, keenest reproach ; “ not 
more than a fortnight maybe, or 
perhaps three weeks—no time at all 
—only people may be dead and bu- 
ried, and forgotten too, you know, 
Mr Horace, in less than that. The 
last time you were to have breakfasted 
here, you were so thoughtful as to tell 
Miss Aboyne over night that you would 
come next morning ; so the dear child 
would rise, and make me dress her to 
be ready for you—she was too ill 
then to dress herself, poor heart !— 
though I told her it was ill spending 
her precious life upon one that little 
deserved it of her.” —*‘ Little indeed !” 
groaned Horace, as he turned abrupt- 
ly from Nora and the cottage, to break- 
fast where and with what appetite he 
might. 

But Horace Vernon’s versatile feel- 
ings and unstable nature, charac- 
teristics often leading to results as fa- 
tal as those consequent on the indul- 

‘gence of violent and evil passions, 
were as easily elated as depressed ; 
and, in truth, his mind was not so 
constituted as to be long capable of 
enduring or retaining a deeply painful 
impression. By degrees he deluded 
himself into the belief that he had 
-been too seriously alarmed, though 
not too soon awakened. And indeed 
his now tenderly unremitting watch- 
fulness of the drooping Millicent was 
soon rewarded by such a reviving 
brightness of spirit in her, as in a 
manner reflected itself outwardly on 
the fair and fragile frame, which at all 
times sympathised but too faithfully 
with the fine essence it enshrined. It 
is true, Millicent herself replied only 
by a grateful smile, or an evasive word 
—not always uttered with a steady 
voice—to Vernon’s fond entreaties that 
she would acknowledge herself to be 
regaining strength—that she would 
bless him with some assurance that 
might confirm his sanguine hopes. 
But Mr Henderson’s manner and re- 
plies were more decidedly encouraging. 
Even Nora began to look less coldly, 
and by degrees more cheerfully, when 
he encountered her in his frequent 
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visits ; and at last, one evening as he 
was leaving the cottage, she not only 
vouchsafed to resume her old office of 
opening the garden gate for him, but 
said, in a half cordial tone, as he was 
passing, ‘* Good night, Mr Horace! 
Keep a good heart, and all may end 
well yet.”—** Bless you! thank you! 
thank you! dear, dear, sweet, lovely 
Nora!” was Vernon’s rapturous ex- 
clamation, as, dashing back the closing 
gate, so as almost toupset his old friend, 
he hugged her round the neck with 
such schoolboy vehemence of delight, 
as left her wellnigh breathless and half 
indignant, though not quite unaccus- 
tomed in former days to such ebulli- 
tions of his volatile spirits. 

Her rebuke (if she uttered one) 
was, however, quite lost on the of- 
fender. Before she had time to set 
her cap straight, or smooth down 
her ruffled neck-kerchief, he was al- 
ready half way to the Rectory, which 
he re-entered that night in a frame 
of mind so overflowing with haps 
piness, security, self-reconcilement, 
and universal benevolence; as re- 
flected its own hues on all surround- 
ing objects, animate and inanimate. 
Dr Hartop was agreeable — Lady 
Octavia enchanting —all but her 
charms and obligingness forgotten or 
forgiven—(what was any woman’s 
heart to him but Millicent’s ?)—her 
harp and voice in exquisite tone—his 
own vocal powers and his flute in the 
happiest unison with both; Dr Har- 
top gradually sank to balmy slumbers; 
rousic was discontinued in considera 
tion for his repose ; conversation suc- 
ceeded—* the feast of reason and the 
flow of soul ”’—of course restricted, on 
the Doctor’s account, to the low key 
and subdued tones that sound so sweet 
ly confidential ; and when, on his awa- 
kening, bed- candles were lighted, and 
Lady Octavia, taking hers from Vers 
non, and gracefully paying her part- 
ing salutation to Dr Hartop and him- 
self, withdrew to her own apartment, 
she just turned her head on entering 
it to glance down the passage, at the 
end of which Vernon was still uncon- 
sciously holding open the drawing- 
room door, as he gazed after her reces 
ding form, and softly said to herself, 
with a quiet inward laugh, a curled 
lip, and an eye of infinite meaning, 
‘Ah, ha! je te rattrappe, fine mouche ! 
Sauve toi si tu pourras,” 

Q. 
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LINES WRITTEN AT WARWICK CASTLE. 


By Cuan.es Bavuan, M.D. F.R.S. ; 
Professor of Medicine in the University of Glasgow. 
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Penicres apud Thucyd. Lib. II. 





P Rura que Liris quieta 
Mordet aqua, taciturnus amnis. Hor. 


Si: 
I leave thee, Warwick, and thy precincts grey, 
Amidst a thousand winters still the same, 
Ere tempests rend thy last sad leaves away, 
And from thy bowers the native rock reclaim ; 
Crisp dews now glitter on the joyless field, 
The Sun’s red disk now sheds no parting rays, 
And through thy trophied hall the burnish’d shield 
Disperses wide the swiftly mounting blaze. 


: I. 
Thy pious paladins from Jordan’s shore 
~ And all thy steel-clad barons are at rest ; 
. Thy turrets sound to warder’s tread no more ; 
Beneath their brow the dove hath hung her nest ; 
High on thy beams the harmless falchion shines ; 
No stormy trumpet wakes thy,deep repose ; 
Past are the days that, cn the scrried lines 
Around thy walls, saw the portcullis close. 


ITI. 
The bitter feud was quell’d, the culverin 

No longer flash’d its blighting mischief round, 
But many an age was on those ivies green 

Ere Taste’s calm eye had scann’d the gifted ground ; 
Bade the fair path o'er glade or woodland stray, 

Bade Avon’s swans through new Rialtos glide, 
Forced through the rock its deeply channell’d way, 

And threw, to Arts of peace, the portals wide. 


IV. 
But most to Her, whose light and daring hand 
Can swiftly follow Fancy’s wildest dream ! 
All times and nations in whose presence stand, 
All that creation owns, her boundless theme! 
And with her came the maid of Attic stole, 
Untaught of dazzling schools the gauds to prize, 
Who breathes in purest forms her calm control, 
Heroic strength, and grace that never dies ! 


> 


v. 
Ye that have linger’d o’er each form divine, 
-Beneath the vault of Rome’s unsullied sky, 
Or where Bologna’s cloistered walls enshrine 
Her martyr Saint—her mystic Rosary— 
Of Arragon the hupless daughter view! 
Scan, for ye may, that fine enamel near! 
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Such Catherine was, thus Leonardo drew— 
Discern ye not the “‘ Jove of painters” here? 








vi. 
Discern ye not the mighty master’s power 
In yon devoted Saint’s — eye? 
That clouds the brow and bids already lour 
O’er the First Charles the shades of sorrows nigh? 
That now on furrow’d front of Rembrandt gleams, 
Now breathes the rose of life and beauty there, 
In the soft eye of Henrietta dreems, 
And fills with fire the glance of Gondomar ? 





Here to Salvator’s solemn pencil true, 
Huge oaks swing rudely in the mountain blast ; 
Here grave Poussin on gloomy canvass threw 
The lights that steal from clouds of tempest past , 
And see! from Canaletti’s glassy wave, 
Like Eastern mosques, patrician Venice rise ; 
Or marble moles that rippling waters lave, 
Where Claude’s warm sunsets tinge Italian skies ! 


“ vill. 

Nor let the critic frown such themes arraign, 
Here sleep the mellow lyre’s enchanting keys ; 

Here the wrought table’s darkly polish’d plain, 
Proffers light lore to much- enduring ease ; 

Enamelled clocks here strike the silver bell ; 
Here Persia spreads the web of many dies ; 

Around, on silken couch, soft-cushions swell, 
That Stambol’s viziers proud might not despise. 





1x. 

The golden lamp here sheds its pearly light, 

Within the cedar’d panels, dusky pale ; 
No mirror’d walls the wandering glance invite, 

No gauzy curtains drop the misty veil. \ 
And there the vista leads of lessening doors, 

And there the summer sunset’s golden gleam 
Along the line of darkling portrait pours, 

And warms the polish’d oak or ponderous beam. 


x. 
Hark! from the depths beneath that proud saloon 

The water's moan comes fitful and subdued, 
Where in mild glory yon triumphant moon 

Smiles on the arch that nobly spans the floodd— 
And here have kings and hoary statesmen gazed, 

When spring wit guiends eck’d the vale below, 
Or ween dhe waning year had lightly razed 

The banks where Avon’s lingering fountains flow. 


XI. 

And did no minstrel greet the courtly throng ? 

Did no fair flower of English loveliness 
On timid lute sustain some artless song, 

Her meek brow bound with smooth unbraided tress ?— 
For Music knew not yet the stately guise, 
_ Content with simplest notes to touch the soul, 
Not from her choirs as when loud anthems rise, 


Or when she bids orchestral thunders roll ! | 
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XIl. 

Here too the deep and fervent orison —s 

Hath matron whisper’d for her absent lord, 
Peril’d in civil wars, that shook the throne, 

When every hand in England clench’d the sword :-= 
And here, as tales and chronicles agree, 

If tales and chronicles be deem’d sincere, 
Fair Warwick's heiress smiled at many. a plea 

Of puissant thane, or Norman cavalier. 


XIII. 

Or dost thou sigh for theme of classic Jore 

Midst arms and moats, and battlements and towers ? 
Behold the Vase! that, erst on Anio’s shore, 

Hath found a splendid home in Warwick’s bowers : 
To British meads ere yet the Saxon came, 

The pomp of senates swept its pedestsl, 
And kings of many an Oriental name 

Have seen its shadow, and are perish’d all ! 


xiv, 
Haply it stood on that illustrious ground 
Where circling columns once, in sculptured pride, 
With fine volute or wreath’d acanthus crown’d, 
Rear’d some light roof by Anio’s plunging tide ; 
There, in the brightness of the votive fane 
To rural or to vintage gods addrest, 
Those vine-clad symbols of Pan’s peaceful reign . 
Amidst dark pines their sacred seats possess d. 


: xvi Age 

Or, did it break with soft and silvery shower 

The silence of some marble solitude, 
Where Adrian, at the fire-fly’s glittering hour, 

Of rumour’d worlds to come the doubts review’d ? 
Go mark his tomb !—in that sepulchral mole 

Scowls the fell bandit !—from its towering height 
Old Tiber’s flood reflects the girandole, 

Midst bells, and shouts, and rockets’ arrowy flight ! 


XV1. 
Warwick, farewell! I.ong may thy fortunes stand, 

And sires of sires hold rule within thy walls, 
Thy streaming banners to the breeze expand, 

And the heart’s griefs pass lightly o’er thy halls ! 
May happier bards, on Avon’s sedgy shore, 

Sustain on-nobler lyre thy poet’s vow, 
And all thy future lords, (what can they more?) 

Wear the green laurels of thy fame, as now! 


NOTES. 


One of the towers of Warwick Castle is complimented with the mathe of Guy’s 
Tower; certain ponderous armour and utensils preserved in the lodge are also at- 
tributed to Guy ; nobody, in short, thinks of Guy without Warwick, or of Warwick 
without Guy; “ Arms and the Man,” ought to have been emblazoned on the castle 
banner ; and why should I hesitate to say, that one of the most amiable of children 
perpetuates the heroic name within its walls? Had this renowned adventurer been 
ambitious of patriarchal honours, his descendants might have extended the ancestral 
renown, and have furnished many a ballad of those good old times; but when the 
Saxon Ulysses had returned from lis pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and made an end of 
Coibrand and the Dun Cow, his fancy was to take alms in disguise from his own fair 
lady, at his own castle gate, and then retire (tous les gotits sont respectables) to @ cer- 
tain hole or cave called Guy’s Cliff, where he amused himself (in the intervale of 
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rheumatism) for the rest of his natural life in counting his beads and ruminating on 
his sins, which, as he was a great traveller and a hero, might have been counsider- 
able. 

If the reader is desirous of further notice concerning Guy of Warwick, he has 
only to turn to the beautiful pages of Dugdale, where he will find the more authen- 
tic parts of his history related with a pathetic and almost biblical simplicity. 

First, we are introduced to the sad plight of the good old King Athelstan, occa- 
sioned by the insolence of the Danes, then in England, till the old expedient occurs 
of a champion on either side. Now there were giants in those days, and a great 
Goliah of this kind called Colbrand (who would have had bets to any amount in his 
favour) seems to assure an easy victory to the northern invaders—all the great cap- 
tains of Athelstan being absent on pilgrimage, or other necessary business. 

We are next conducted to the gate of the ancient city of Winchester, where the 
afflicted Sovereign (in consequence of a vision bidding him expect a champion in dis- 
guise) has repaired at sunrise with his bishops to see certain pilgrims, lately arrived 
from Palestine, enter the city walls from the neighbouring monastery of St Cross. 
Here he soon espies a stout palmer, with bare feet, and a chaplet of roses on his 
head ; him the King salutes, and without further ceremony requests his services, in 
full reliance on the authority of the vision. The palmer, nothing daunted, most loy- 
ally devotes himself to the cause. Proper restoratives are administered to him in 
that capital of the West Saxon kingdom, for three entire wecks, and then, after 
three masses duly said in its cathedral, he goes forth into one of the green meadows 
of the Utchin, to meet Colbrand, That considerate personage has sent-before him 
a very comfortable provision of axes, steel bars, clubs, and all manuer of mischief, 
down to grappling irons, portions of which, as circumstances shall require, he pro- 
poses to exercise on the head and flanks of the unfortunate palmer, who, from every 
appearance, has gathered his last palms in this world. 

The combat was certainly of tiresome length for a spectator, as it continued from 
sunrise to sunset. In the issue, according to all the laws of epic, the giant falls, 
and in conformity to those of mathematics, with a force in the combined ratio of his 
bulk and altitude, 

ovanct dt mia, aged Bnos 0% rivys im cra. 

A third passage in this veracious history, which, if not absolutely true, merile bien 
de U'étre, represents the grateful sovereign walking in a retired spot out of the town, 
(1 presume on the Southampton road,) with his deliverer, hitherto obstinate in con- 
cealment ; at last, on arriving at a stone cross by the road-side, he yields to the king’s 
solemn adjuration and continued importunity, discovers himself to be no other than 
the very Guy, for whose presence his vows had been, as he thought, vainly offered: 
they part in tears: the hero returns to do penance for his sins in the cave of an 
eremite, where, after several years, he dies. 

Nor would one consent that even the legend of his exploit with the dun cow be 
altogether consigned to the realms of fable: Certain it is, that huge bones of a 
very formidable quadruped exist, or did exist lately, at Coventry, one or more of them 
at Warwick itseif. These bones have been always connected by tradition with the 
story of Guy; wherefore despise in this instance that “ vetus et constans opinio,” 
which we respect in other cases? doubtless this was a stray Mammoth or Bo- 
nasus! Let not even the Dragon of Wantley (whose fossil remains may turn up one 
of these days) be any longer treated with indecent derision ! 

A leerned friend informs me, that the late Mr Greathead, of Guy’s Ciiff, made a 
large collection of documents, ballads, and traditionary tales, illustrative of the his- 
tory of Guy. I am sorry I could not avail myself of them. 


Stanza II. 


Militis in galea nidum fecére columbe ; 
Apparet Marti quam sit amica Venus. 
By whatever instinct allured to the refuge of this place of arms, the number of 
doves is remarkable. 


Sranza III. 

The following interesting passage is copied from a book of ordinary occurrence, in 

which it is cited without stating the authority. It is more than doubtful if any other 

nobleman in the kingdom, at that time or since, has projected or cxecuted so much 
on his own property as the late Earl of Warwick. 

“J purchased a magnificent collection of pictures by Vandyke, Rubens, &c. The 
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marbles are not equalled perhaps in the kingdom. I made a noble appftoach to the 
castle through a solid rock, built a porter’s lodge, and founded a library full of books, 
some valuable and s¢arce, all well chosen, I made an armcury, and built walls 
round the court and pleasure gardens. I built a noble green- house, and filled it with 
beautiful plants. I placed in it.a vase, considered the finest remain of Grecian art, 
for its size and beauty. I made a noble lake, from 3 to 600 feet broad, and a mile 
long. I planted trees now worth L.100,000, besides 100 acres of ash. I built a 
stone bridge of 105 fect in span’; every stone from 2000.to 3800 Ibs. weight. The 
weight of the first tier on the centre was estimated at 1000 tons. I gave the bridge 
to the town with no toll on it. I will not enumerate a great many other things 
done by me. Let Warwick Castle speak for itself.” 

- Line 8. 

Arts of peace ; fine arts; belle arti; les beaux arts. The ancients, who inyented 
these, or at least the best of these arts, had no name for them collectively. It would 
not be easy to make a definition which should exclude anomalous claimants; to op- 
pose them to the useful arts, would exclude architecture. Being a friend to philo- 
sophical accuracy, I must own the pleasure I have derived in reading a very happy 
dissertation in a late number cf Blackwood, on “ Murder, considered as one of the Fine 
Arts.’ I should be delighted to know the author; but whether future critics will 
altogether be inclined to,adopt the pretensions of that result of advanced society, I 
am in doubt. At any rate, that modification called duelling, may perhaps be admit- 
ted (this the author has forgotten to suggest) into the brilliant coterie; in which 
ease, Fighting Fitzgerald, who bullied the whole club at Brookes’s, must be account. 
ed the William Tell of an art as mucli cultivated as dancing, and with as much ot 
vantage to society, 

Concerning driving, I should have long hesitated, till I acquired some knowledge; 
of its intimate doctrines from a delightful enthusiast in the Sporting Magazine. No 
dilettante ever spake with more unaffected pleasure of the Niobe; indeed I some. 
times suspect those dilettanti; but hear him, and say if the crowned victor at an 
Olympic stadium could be celebrated with greater animation than the coachman wha 
drives the York Express from Bugden to Welwyn and back. ‘ The moment he has 
got his seat and made his start, you are struck at once with the perfect mastership 
of his art. The hand just over his left thigh, the arm without constraint, steady, 

and with a holding command that keeps his horses like clock-work ; yet to a super- 
ficial observer quite with loose reins; so firm and compact he is, that you seldom 
observe any shifting, Ouly to take a shorter purchase for a run down hill; his right 
hand and whip are beautifully in unison; the crop, if not in a direct line with. the 
box, over the near wheel, raised gracefully up as it were to reward the near side 
horse; the thong—the thong after three twists which appears in his hand to have 
been placed by the maker never to be altered or improved. .... .. and if the 
off-side horse becomes slack, to see the turn of his arm to reduce a twist, or to re- 
verse, if necessary, isexquisite: after being placed under the rib, or upon the shoulder 
point, up comes the arm, and with it the thong returns to the elegant position upon 
the crop! I say elegant! the stick, highly polished yew—rather light—not too ta- 
per—yet elastic; a thong in clean order, pliable. All done without effort—merely 
a turn of the wrist!” 


Stanza IV. 

It is a pity that there is no pretty story, like that of the Corinthian girl who 
traces her lover’s shadow on the wall, to account for the invention of Sculpture, the 
most ancient of arts, and the most universal, There is no country, “ 4 Gadibus us- 
que Auroram et Gangem.”’ that las not made attempts at sculpture, and as the pro- 
pensity has been so universal, it is surprising that in one situation only in the whole 
world it has ever greatly prospered. Al! the reasons I have heard or read for the 
excellence of the Greeks in the imitative arts, are unequal to the case, Their hap- 
py climate was not peculiar to them ; they were not rich, so as to encourage artists 5 
nor luxurious, so as to require them; the fine arts ought to have flourished in Asia 
Minor. It is further curious to observe how limited they seem to have been in re- 
lation to time as well as to place. After the age of Adrian, the declension of this 
art was most rapid and unaccountable, so that by the time of Constantine it had al- 
most ceased to exist: the same evidence being afforded by the inspection of gems, 
medals, statues, and ornamental architecture. Long familiarity with fine medals had 
rendered the Athenian, in the age of Pericles, a man of intuitive taste in sculpture, 
_as the modern Roman is in music, to an extent of. which we can have no idea. Of 
the finer works of that age, the.greater number by far are perished ; but the writings 
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of the Greeks sufficiently prove the universality of a taste for them, and a presumps 
tion of their general excellence. When, at the sacrifice of Polyxena, the attendants 
rend the garment of the virgin from the shoulder downward, her exposed form is said 
‘po be as beautiful as a statue. 


AaBovee wiwrous & xges erapides, 

seents Aaryoves sig posrey mag’ on Poerov, 

partes + suks, orteve ws ATAAMATOZ 
NaOAACTS. Eurip. Hecuba. 


In the Alcestis of the same poet, Admetus is made to express himself in terms of 
which the following i is not an unfaithful paraphrase, the two last lines expressing what 
is — implied in tlre beautiful original, . 


Thy Didny by ayxcrcis 
doko yuraine KAIWIQ OUR SLWY Ex. 


Sculptured by skilful hands, thy lovely form, 

In purest marble’s pale similitude, 

Within the chamber of our loves shall lie: 

In grief’s abandonment Ii. get me there, 
Clasp the cold bust, unanswer’d call thee still, 

Till, maddening at the echo of thy name, 

I feel the heav ing bosom swell to mine, 

And hear the life-pulse throbbing as before. 


Sranza V. 

It is almost superfluous to mention the incomparable Domeniehinos in that fine 
collection, the Martyrdom of St Agnes, and the Seven Mysteries of the Rosary, two 
of the-finest pictures in the world. They were preserved, when I was first in Italy, 
in the chapel of ‘a dissolved convent; but of late years, together with numberless 
other pictures of the highest rank, they'form part of a museum or gallery, not infe- 
tior, en fait de tableaux, to the Vatican itself. 

Il Giove dei Pittori! there he hangs in the gallery at Florence, in the room des« 
tined for the portraits of artists, with a beard like the Moses of Michael Angelo, re+ 
markably fine regular features, and the eye of a hawk! 


Grammaticus, rhetor, geometres, pictor, aliptes, 


omnia novit. 





Painting a Madonna one day, construeting an aqueduct the next! From his particular 
skilt in preparing his own colours and mixing his own oils, he seems to have a sort 
of pretension to the only ambiguous epithet in the line of the satirist,—unless any 
body ‘can construe “ aliptes” better. His works ‘are not indeed of Homeric rank, it 
must be confessed, but they are all that beauty can make them; and Leonardo da 
Vinei gave a momentum to the fine arts which they have never lost. The picture 
here of Cutharine of Arragon, the first wife of Henry VIII.—that Blue Beard not 
fabulous— is “ a fine specimen of the master,” as the catalogues say. All the de- 
tails so precise, the small taper fingers, and even the rings upon them, the minutely 
painted hair and eyebrows, it looks, as all his pictures look, a magnified miniature 
or enamel; yet his peculiarities were on the verge of defects, no doubt, and put one 
now and then rather too much in mind of the Celestial Empire. 


Sranza VI. 

Ienatius Loyota. (Rubens.) The famous Captain.general of the Jesuits, who 
was certainly a hero in his way, and to whom I can have no reason to refuse the 
title of a saint, is here represented by Rubens in one of those happier exertions of 
his pencil, in which he gets beyond common nature, and becomes the painter of sen- 
timent. ‘The countenance is expressive of great earnestness and solemnity ; his eye, 
one cf the finest and brightest specimens of that organ, is turned upward towards a 
glory which illuminates an open book, en which is written “ ad majorem Dei glo- 
riam quieunque huic Christi militi nomen dederit.”” His right hand is extended, 
and with a salient effect that renders it one of the ‘miracles of art. 

Cuartrs |. (Vandyke.) Of the many extant portraits of Charles (an admirable 
subject for the painter) by the hand of Vandyke, this is one‘of the finest. He is 
invested with the robes of the garter, his right hand rests on a table, and his gloves 
are negligently held in the other. The Castle also possesses a duplicate of that 
Magnificent picture in the Louvre, in which the monarch is represented on horse- 
back with the Duke d’Epernon bearing his helmet, standing by his side. The horse 
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is advancing upon the spectator in all the stateliness of an animal that has received a 
military edueation. Every one knows that horse--nobody could steal him, even 
now, without detection ! , af 

Gonpomak. (Velasquez.) This Gondomar was one of the most designing-of nien, 
and the most successful in his designs, under seeming simplicity and developement 
of character. He was ambassador from Spain in 1612, and became very unpopulat 
in this country for his supposed endeavour to bring about .the Spanish match, which 
was superseded by the union of Charles I. to Henrietta Maria. He was all things 
to all men, a great proficient in that art which the Greeks so happily called ampho- 
terising ; he spoke Latin with James I., drank deeply with the King of Denmark, 
and, wliat is more memorable, was an overmatch for him, though the native of a 
southern region, where the Scythian vice of intoxication is unknown. There isa 
portrait of this “gentis Hispanz decus” in Hampton Court, and mention is made of 
two others in Granger. His historical character, which agrees with his counterfeit 
presentment in this extraordinary picture, may be collected from Hume, Clarendon, 
and Harris’s Lives. 

Line 7. Were there no other evidence that Henrietta was a lovely woman, and 
Vandyke a great painter, here itis! The eyes are the deep hazel eyes of a French 
beauty, which is saying every thing; the mouth is small, and the general expression 
extremely captivating, a term which, designating nothing, means every thing. - But 
she is not the.only beauty in the conservatory of Warwick. She has a powerful 
rival, not perhaps in the Countess of Carlisle (Vandyke), who presides, in the great 
drawing-room, yet surely in the portrait called ‘* Duchess of Orleans with her son ;” 
to say nothing of the Duchess of Parma, attributed in some book to Paolo Veronese, 
but intuitively, one would say, a Titian. } 

Of warriors there is no lack in any collection; but here they constitute avery 
formidable society. There is Prince Rupert and the Duke of Alva by Vandykes 
there is the red-haired and the black-haired Montrose, by Rubens, both certainly of 
the first order of portraits, especially the latter, in which the relief, drawing, and co- 
louring, and accessories, are all eminent. The breakfast parlour has a curious, rat 
ther than fine portrait of Sir Philip Sydney and of Lord Brooke, killed at the siege 
of Lichfield. There is a Burgomaster of coarse expression, but marvellous execu- 
tion, by Rembrandt. All these worthies, including the finest pair of Lions (Rubens) 
in existence, not excepting, or perhaps only excepting, those in St Peter’s, by Canova, 
must forgive my inability to do them any justice; I shall not forget them. 


Stanza VII. 

There are several fine Salvators in the Castle, though not of large size: One of 
them exhibits the effect of wind in a wonderful manner. There are two or three 
fine Poussins, an artist whom people appear to praise without sufficient cordiality; 
examination and enquiry being laborious, and acquiescence easy. To see that a thing 
is fine is not: difficult ; but it takes a long time and a good deal of attention to receive 
that pleasure from the fine arts which they really are capable of affording, 

“ Mais, dit Candide, n’y a-t-il pas du plaisir a tout critiquer? a sentir des defauts 
ou les autres hommes croient voir des beauiés? C’est a dire, reprit Martin; qu'il ya 
du plaisir a n’avoir pas du plaisir /’’ This is the common sort of criticism ; the eriti- 
cism of reviewers; feliciter vortat ! it is a much more enviable endowment to have 
the organs of perception alive to beauty of every kind, and to cultivate those of 
judgment in investigating the sources of excellence. . 

Lord Warwick’s Canaletti is unique. That artist, if I recollect right, actually 
painted it in the castle. Its subject a Venetian carnival. 


Stanza X, 

There is a feeling of respect inspired by ancient buildings of importance. Such & 
castle as Warwick, which has lodged a succession of generations of the most oppo- 
site characters—at one time the “dulcis et quieti animi vir, et qui, congruo suis 
moribus studio, vitam egit et clausit ;"’ at another by the assassin of Piers de Gave- 
ston the king’s favourite, ‘* whose head he cut off upon Blacklow hill, and gave the 
friars preachers the charge of his body, inasmuch as he had called the said earf the 
Black Dog of Arderne ;’’—is not to be approached as one visits a handsome stone 
house of Palladian architecture !—such a house we know can never have been the 
scene either of council or conspiracy ; within such walls there can ‘never have bee 
“ Jatens odium inter regem et proceres, et precipué inter comitem de Watwick 
adherentes ejusdem.”* . , pare 
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As to the river and its.swans, I have learned from the bard to whom it has been 
long since consecrated, (although he may not have had the right of fishing in it 
when alive,) that “ discretion is the better part of valour.” ‘ 
_ If I were to describe the walks, I should only say that they were contrived, as all 
walks ought to be, tolet in the sun or to shut him out by turns. Here you rejoice 
in the fulness of his meridian strength, and here in the shadows of various depth 
and intensity, which a well disposed and happily contrasted sylvan population knows 
how to effect. The senatorial oak, the spreading sycamore, the beautiful plane 
(which I neyer see without recollecting the channel of the Asopus and the woody 
sides of (Eta,) the aristocratic pine running up in solitary stateliness til! it equal the 
castle turrets, all these, and many more, are admirably intermingled and contrasted, 
in plantations which establish, as every thing in and about the castle does, the con- 
summate taste of the late ear], although it must be admitted he had the finest sub, 
jects to work upon, from the happy disposition of the ground. I shall never forget 
the first time 1 walked over them ; a pheasant occasionally shifting his quarters at 
my intrusion, and making his noisy way through an ether so clear, so pure, so mo-~ 
tionless, that the broad leaves subsided, rather than fell to the ground, without the 
least disturbance ; the tull grey chimneys just breathing their smoke upon the blue 
element, which they scarcely stained ; every green thing was beginning to wear the 
colour of decay, and many a tint of yellow, deepening into orange, made me sensible 
that “there be tongues in trees,” if not “ good in every thing.” But Montaigne 
says nothing is useless, not even inutilily itself. 


Stanza XII. 

Of the little domestic secrets here alluded to, history might be thought sufficient- 
ly to establish the one, and analogy the other. But there is, in fact, if any body be 
so unreasonable as to require it, evidence for both. I myself prefer tradition, or pro- 
bability, in these matters; for Aristotle saith, men lie, but circumstances do not; 
—the true may not be always the probable, but the probable is almost always the 
true. 

In the reign of King John, a precept is addressed to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and a certain John de Cantalupe, (whether he takes his name from the melon, or 
the melon from him, no industry of mine has been able to detect,) in which it is first 
preambled, that, “ whereas the great ladies of this realm have been long disposed 
to match themselves in conformity to their own inclination without the king's con- 
sent,” his majesty requires the reverend and learned persons above named to take 
possession of Warwick Castle, being a castle extraordinarily strong, and situated to- 
wards the marches, as a pledge that its young countess, “ as it would be most peril- 
ous for her to take to husband any person she liked,” should not marry any man 
living without his royal license. 

This is a bad groundwork for a romance! however, as all other wooing was sus- 

nded, she made the best of necessity, and married in the course of the year a 

orman favourite, John de Plessets, whose name, as Dugdale spells it, was certainly. 
not one of his agreeable qualities. I should guess du Plessis, or du Plessilis, a name 
that occurs in ancient record. “ But,’’ continues the historian, “as there were ex- 
traordinary means used about wooing and winning this great lady, so there was not 
wanting suspicion (there never is!) that she had been strongly solicited by some, 
and that possibly, by reason of the frailty of her sex, she might have been wrought 
upon to contract herself to another.” 


Sranza XIII, : 

This superb work of antiquity must indeed be seen, to be sufficiently estimated ; 
the great failure of that branch of the fine arts which is employed to represent all 
the rest, is in the inadequate idea of size which it must necessarily give where the 
objects to be represented are large. If the happy and fruitful genius of the ancients 
is any where most remarkable, it is in the endless and beautiful variety in the form 
of their vessels, of whatever material composed ; a variety to which the moderns 
have been able to add positively nothing. 

The marble vases now extant are, of course, comparatively few in number, and 
this is perhaps, excepting the Medicean, the finest of them all. The best represent- 
ations of it are those in Piranesi, three in number. One great and conspicuous 
beauty of this vase, consists in the elegantly formed handles, and in the artful inser- 
tion of the extreme branches of the vine-stems which compose them, into its margin, 
where they throw off a rich embroidery of leaves and fruit. A lion’s skin, with 
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the head and claws attached, form a sort of drapery, and the introduction of the 
thyrsus, the lituus, and three bacchanalian masks on each side, complete the embel- 
lishments, The capacity of this vase is 163 gallons ; its diameter 9 feet ; its pedestal 
of course modern. It was discovered in 1770, in the draining of a mephitic lake 
within the enclosure of the Villa Adriana called Laga di Pantanello. Lord Warwick 
had reason to be proud of his vase, which had this peculiarity, that, whereas almost 
every other object of art in the kingdom has been catalogued and sold over and 
over again, this vase passed (after a sufficiently long parenthesis of time) immediately 
JSrom the gardens of Adrian to his own ! 

The Cawdor Vase was found in the same place, and was once the ornament of 
the Villa Lanti, as it now probably is of Woburn, having been purchased by the 
Duke of Bedford for 700 guineas. Pius VI. threatened the exporters of this vase, 
but only threatened them, with the castle of St Angelo. The law of the Papal 
States is very properly despotic on the subject of sending any important antiquity out 
of the country: the only evasion of it (it is indeed a very memorable one) in my 
time, was in the case of the Barberini Faun, one of the very finest pieces of antique 
sculpture. This Marble stood inthe Vatican in the summer of 1814, having been 
reclaimed by the government, after its purchase by the Crown Prince of Bavaria, 
They gave it up afterwards: it disappeared one fine morning, and is now in Munich, 
I also recollect the Aldobrandini Marriage for sale; the Government interfered and 
became the purchaser. 

Au reste, Adrian lived A. D. 76; Constantine about 270; Honorius about 450. 
The Romans had not quitted Britain finally till this latter date; and “ the groans 
of the Britons” addressed to that emperor were yet anterior to any Saxon settle- 
ment in the island. Compared to its vase, Warwick castle itself is a thing of yes- 
terday, 

Stanza XV. 

Adrian was not merely Emperor, but statesman, philosopher, and savant; he 
spoke excellent Greek at fifteen, an accomplishment esteemed exactly as French 
and Italian now are. 





Sermo lingua concinnus utraque 
Suavior, ut Chio nota si commista Falerni est.—Hor. 


This consideration explains the ‘ Canusini more bilinguis” of the same poet. Ca- 
nusium must have been full of Greek visitors, as Barletta, close by, is at this day. 

When Adrian, the Pericles of the Roman empire, came to the throne, he burnt 
the bonds of obligation from cities and individuals to the imperial treasury, to the 
amount of several millions! and is accordingly represented on a medal with a torch 
in his hand. He instituted schools, supported his poor nobility, and, down to the time 
of the Popes and the Medici, was the greatest patron of art on record. As he travelled 
much, he became liberal, and a man of taste,—subtilis veterum judex.—He probably 
built the exquisite temple at Nismes called Maison quarré (what a’name for that 
beautiful Corinthian !) He passed a winter at Athens, and then went over to Si- 
cily to see the sun rise on the top of tna; he rebuilt three great cities in Asia 
overthrown by earthquakes; and after many other acts of magnificence he died of 
the dropsy at Baie, was burnt at Puteoli, and his urn was placed in the immense 
mausoleum on the margin of the Tiber, which has always borne his name. He ex- 
celled in all the learning, practised all the arts and accomplishments, and was ad- 
dicted to all the luxuries, and most of the vices, of his time; which were the vices 
of all times. His apprehensions of a future state are evident in the well-known 
lines translated by Prior, and Byron: “ Animula vagula,” &c. 

Is society aware of its immense obligations to Physicians, in reference to arts and 
learning? The illustriotis family which gave those sovereigns to Tuscany, under 
whose auspices the world assumed a new character, did not disdain to bear a name 
which indicated the original profession of their house ; although an injudicious flat- 
terer endeavoured to make out of the six salutary pills, borne as their device, six 
mischievous balis. What does not Oxford, what does not England, owe to Linacre ? 
Has a nobler use of wealth and influence ever been made, than by Mead, by Rat- 
cliffe? Was Askew of the many? But pray read the Gold-headed Cane, of which the 
author, having taken counsel of Tasso and Lucretius, has practised the pious fraud 
of making you swallow inconsciously a good deal of physic, by applying honey to 
the lips of the cup which contains it. 

As to the cane itself, that Caduceus which has conducted so many happy ghosts 
to the Elysian fields, it deserves a shrine! 


Tu pias letis animas reponis 

Sedibus, virgdque levem coerces 

Aured turbam, — deorum 
Gratus et imis. 


Vou. XXV. 








Songs of the Affections. 







SONGS OF THE AFFECTIONS, 


I. 


THE RECALI. 


Alas ! the kind, the playful, and the gay, 
They who have glaaden’d their domestic board, 
And eheer’d the winter hearth—do they return? 
















JOANNA BAIL LE 


Come home !—there is a sorrowing breath 
In music since ye went ; 

And the early flower-scents wander by, 
With mournful memories blent: 

The sounds of every household voice 
Are grown more sad and deep, 

And the sweet word—Brother—wakes a wish 
To turn aside and weep. 












































O ye beloved, come home !—the hour 
Of many a greeting tone, 

The time of hearth-light and of song 
Returns—and ye are gone ! 

And darkly, heavily it falls 
On the forsaken room, 

Burdening the heart with tenderness, 


That deepens midst the gloom. 


Where finds it you, our wandering ones ? 
With all your boyhood’s glee 
Untamed, beneath the desert’s palm, 
Or on the lone mid-sea ? 
*Mid stormy hills of battles old, 
Or where dark rivers foam ? . 
Oh! Life is dim where ye are not— 
Back, ye beloved! come home! 


Come with the leaves and winds of spring, 
And swift birds o’er the main! 
Our love is grown too sorrowful, 
Bring us its youth again ! 
Bring the glad tones to music back— 
—Still, still your home is fair ; 
The spirit of your sunny life 
Alone is wanting there! F. H. 


II. 


THE INDIAN WITH HIS DEAD CHILD.* 


Then the hunter turn’d away from that scene, 
| Where the home of his fathers once had been, 
And burning thoughts flash’d o’er his mind, 
Of the white man’s faith and love unkind. 
BRYANT. 
In the silence of the midnight, 


I journey with the dead : 


eateelies 





* “ A striking display of Indian character occurred some years since in a town in 
Maine. An Indian of the Kennebeck tribe, remarkable for his good conduct, recei- 
ved a grant of land from the state, and fixed himself in a new township, where a 
number of families were settled. Though not ill treated, yet the common prejudice 
against Indians prevented any sympathy with him. This was shewn on the death of 
his only child, when none of the people came near him. Shortly after, he gave up 
his farm, dug up the body of his child, and carried it with him two hundred miles 
through the forest, to join the Canadian Indians,”—Tupor’s Lellers on the Eastern 
States of America. 3 




















Songe of the Affections. 


In the darkness of the forest boughs, 
A lonely path I tread. 


But my heart is high and fearless, 
As by mighty wings upborne ; 

The mountain-eagle hath not plumes 
So strong as love and scorn. 


I have raised thee from the grave-sod, 
By the white man’s path defiled ; 
On to th’ ancestral wilderness 
I bear thy dust, my child! 


I have ask’d the ancient deserts 
To give my dead a place, 

Where the stately footsteps of the free 
Alone should leave a trace: 


And the rocking pines made answer— 
Go, bring us back thine own! 

And the streams from all the hunter’s hills, 
Rush’d with an echoing tone. 


Thou shalt rest by sounding waters, 
That yet untamed may roll ; 

The voices of those chainless ones 
With joy shall fill thy soul. 


In the silence of the midnight 
I journey with the dead, 

Where the arrows of my father’s bow 
Their falcon-flight have sped. 


I have left the spoilers’ dwellings 
For evermore behind ; 

Unmingled with their household sounds, 
For me shall sweep the wind. 


Alone, amidst their hearth-fires, 
I watch’d my child’s decay ; 
Uncheer’d I saw the spirit-light 
From his young eyes fade away. 


When his head sank on my bosom, 
When the death-sleep o’er him fell, 

Was there one to say—‘‘ A friend is near?” 
There was none !—Pale race, farewell ! 


To the forests, to the cedars, 
To the warrior and his bow, 

Back, back! I bore thee laughing thence, 
—I bear thee slumbering now ! 


I bear him unto burial 
With the mighty hunters gone ;— 

I shall hear thee in the forest-breeze,— 
Thou wilt speak of joy, my son ! 


In the silence of the midnight 
I journey with the dead > 

But my heart is strong, | step is fleet, 
My father’s path I tread. 










































F,-H. 








Songs of the Affections. 
III. 








THE TWO HOMES. 






Oh! if the soul immortal be, 
Is not its love immortal too? 








Seest thou my home?—’Tis where yon woods are waving 
In their dark richness, to the sunny air ; 

Where yon blue stream, a thousand flower-banks laving, 
Leads down the hills a vein of light—’tis there! 


Midst these green haunts how many a spring lies gleaming, 
Fringed with the violet, colour’d with the skies, 

My boyhood’s haunt, through days of summer dreaming, 
Under young leaves that shook with melodies ! 










My home !—the spirit of its love is breathing 

In every wind that plays across my track, 

From its white walls the very tendrils wreathing 
Seem with soft links to draw the wanderer back. 
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There am I loved—there pray’d for !—there my mother 
Sits by the hearth with meekly thoughtful eye, 

There my young sisters watch to grect their brother ; 
Soon their glad tootsteps down the path will fly! 


There, in sweet strains of kindred music blending, 

All the home- voices meet at day’s decline ; 

One are those tonts, as from one heart ascending— 
—There laughs my home. Sad stranger! where is thine? 


—Ask’st thou of mine ?—In solemn peace ’tis lying, 
Far o'er the deserts and the tombs away ; 

*Tis where Z too am loved, with love undying, 

And fond hearts wait my step—But where are they? ' 





Ask where the earth’s departed have their dwelling, 
Ask of the clouds, the stars, the trackless air !— 

I know it not—yet trust the whisper, telling 

My lonely heart, that love unchanged is there. 


And what is home, and where, but with the loving? 
Happy thou art, that so canst gaze on thine! 

My spirit feels but, in its weary roving, 

That with the dead, where’er they be, is mine. 


Go to thy home, rejoicing son and brother ! 

Bear in fresh gladness to the household scene ! 

For me, too, watch the sister and the mother, 

I will believe—but dark seas roll between. F. H. 





i VERNAL INVOCATION. 


BY DELTA. 


I. 
Come hither, come hither, and view the face 

Of nature, enroll’d in her vernal grace: — 

By the hedge-row wayside flowers are springing ; 

On the budded elms the birds are singing ; 

And up—up—up to the gates of Heaven, 

Mounts the lark on the wings of her rapture driven : 
: The voice of the streamlet is fresh and loud ; 

On the sky there is not a speck of cloud ;— 

Come hither, come hither, and join with me, 

In the season’s delightful jubilee ! 























Vernal Invocation. 


Il. 
Haste out of doors—from the pastoral mount 
The isles of ocean thine eye may count— 
From coast to coast, and from town to town, 
You can see the white sails gleaming down, 
Like monstrous water-birds, which fling 
The golden light from each snowy wing ; 
And the chimney’d steam-boat tossing high 
Its volumed smoke to the waste of sky ; 
While you note, in foam, on the yellow beach, 
The tiny billows each chasing each, 
Meeting, and mixing, and melting away, 
Like happy things in the light of day, 
As rack dissolves in the soft blue sky, 
Or Time in the sea of Eternity ! 


Ill. 
Why tarry at home ?—the swarms of air 
Are about—and o’erhead—and every where— 
The little moth opens its silken wings, 
And from right to left like a blossom flings, 
And from side to side, like a thistle-seed, 
Uplifted by winds from September mead ; 
The midge and the fly, from their long, dull sleep, 
Venture again on the light to peep, 
Over land and lake abroad they flee, 
Filling air with their murmurous ecstasy ; 
The hare leaps up from his brushwood bed, 
And limps, and turns his timid head ; 
The partridge whirrs from the glade ; the mole 
Pops out from the earth of its wintry hole ; 
And the perking squirrel’s small nose you see 
From the fungous nook of its own beech-tree. 


IV. 
Come hasten, come hither, and you shall see 
The beams of that same sun on tower and tree, 
That shone over Adam in Eden’s bowers, 
And drank up the dew of his garden flowers ; 
Come hither, and look on the same blue sky, 
Whose arching cloudlessness blest the eye 
Of sapient Solomon, when he sung, 
With fluttering heart, and raptured tongue, 
‘* The rain is over and gone—and lo! 
The winter is past, and the young flowers blow ; 
The turtle coos; the green figs swell ; 
And the tender grapes have a pleasant smell ; 
The birds are singing to greet the day ; 
Arise, my fair one, aud come away !” 


Vv. 
Come hasten ye out—the reviving year 

As in a glass makes the past appear ; 

And, afar from care, and free from strife, 

We bask in the sunshine of morning life— 
The days, when Hope, from her seraph wing, 
Rich rainbow hues over earth did fling ; 


And lo! the blithe throng of the green play-ground— 


The cricketers cheer, and the balls rebound— 
The marble is shot at the ring—the air 
Re-echoes the noises of hounds and hare— 
The perish’d and past—the things of yore— 
Come back in the loveliest looks they wore, 
And faces, long hid in Oblivion’s night, 
Start from the darkness, and smile in light ! 
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Vie 
Come hasten ye hither—our garden bowers 

Are green with the promise of budding flowers— 
The crocus, and spring’s first messenger, 

The fairy snowdrop, are blooming here ; 

The taper-leaf’d tulip is sprouting up ; 

The hyacinth speaks of its purple oup ; 

The jonquil boasteth, ‘“‘ Ere few weeks run, 

My golden circlet I'll shew the sun ;” 

The gilly- flower raises its stem on high, 

And peeps on heaven with its pinky eye ; 
Primroses, an iris-hued multitude, 

Woo the bland airs, and in turn are wooed ; 

While the wall-flower threatens, with bursting bud, 
To darken its blossoms. with winter's blood. 


Vil. 
Come here, come hither, and mark how swell 

The fruit-buds of the jargonelle ; 

On its yet but leaflet greening boughs 

The apricot open its blossom throws ; 

The delicate peach-tree’s branches run 

O’er the warm wall, glad to feel the sun ; 

And the cherry proclaims a cloudless weather, 

When its fruit and the blackbirds will toy together ; 
See, the gooseberry-bushes their riches show ; 

And the currant-bunch hangs its leaves below ; 

And the damp-loving rasp saith, ‘‘ I’ll win your praise 
With my grateful coolness on harvest days.” 

Come along, come along, and guess with me 

How fair and how fruitful the year shall be! 


VIII. 
Look into the pasture grounds o’er the pale, 
And behold the foal with its switching tail, 
About and abroad in its mirth it flies, 
With its long black forelocks about its eyes, 
Or bends its neck down, with a stretch, 
The daisy’s earliest flower to on 
See, as on. by the hawthorn fence We pass, 
How the sheep are nibbling the tender grass, 
Or holding their heads to the sunny ray, 
As if their hearts, like its smile, were gay ; 
While the chattering sparrows, in and out, 
Fly, the shrubs, and trees, and roofs about ; 
And sooty rooks, loudly cawing, roam 
With sticks and straws to their woodland home. 


. IX. 
Out upon in-door cares! Rejoice 
In the thrill of Nature’s bewitching voice ! 
The finger of God hath touch’d the sky, 
And the clouds, like a vanquish’d army, fly, 
Leaving a rich, wide, azure bow, 
O’erspanning the works of his hand below :— 
The finger of God hath touch’d the earth, 
And it starts from slumber in smiling mirth ; 
Behold it awake in the bird and bee, 
In the springing flower, and the sprouting tree, 
And the leaping trout, and the lapsing stream, 
And the south-wind soft, and the warm sunbeam :— 
From the sward beneath, and the boughs above, 
Come the scent of flowers, and the sounds of love ; 
Then haste thee hither, and join thy voice 
With a world’s, which shouts, “ Rejoice, rejoice |” 
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The “ Breaking im upon the Constitution of 1638.’ 


THE “ BREAKING IN UPON THE CONSTITUTION OF 1688.” 


Berore the opening of the Session, 
the country was earnestly exhorted, not 
only by the supporters of the Catholic 
claims, but by many who pretended to 
be hostile to them, to remain passive, 
and rely implicitly on the Duke of Wel- 
lington. They continued their exhort- 
.ations until the measure of Ministers 
was placed before Parliament. Ac- 
cording to their representations, the 
Duke would deliver himself of some 
emancipation-scheme, wholly different 
from any which had previously seen 
the light; and which would abound 
in valid securities. Securities—yes, 
the most ample securities, will be gi- 
ven! was their unanimous cry. The 
Duke himself laboured zealously to 
spread the delusion. He protested 
that his securities would satisfy “ the 
reasonable men of all parties ;” and 

-would add mightily to the safety of 
Protestantism. 

The scheme of his Grace is now be- 
fore the world ; and what are its se- 
curities ? Neither more nor less than 
“* unconditional emancipation.” It re- 
jects various securities which eman- 
cipators like Mr Canning, Lord Plun- 
_kett, &c. thought necessary, and it 
offers nothing deserving of the name. 
What more could be expected from 
him, who wrote the celebrated letter 
to Dr Curtis? The country can now 
judge how far the Duke of Welling- 
ton and his assertions are worthy of 
being relied on. 

We will preface our remarks on the 
reasons used in support of this scheme 
with an examination of the conduct of 
its parents. The Duke of Wellington 
said in substance very recently, that 
character in these days was every thing 
.to public men: and this must abund- 
autly justify us, in the opinion of his 
Grace, for scrutinizing the pretensions 
of himself and his colleagues to cha- 
racter. To the country the examina- 
tion is essential for enabling it to judge 
correctly of the scheme itself. 

Mr Peel, the Minister, who is now 
commonly entitled The Apostate, was, 
forwhat may be called a long public 
life, inflexibly opposed to the Catholic 
claims. He was the acknowledged 
leader in opposing them. He yearly 
declared, in the most solemn manner, 
before his God and country, that his 
-annual reconsideration and increase of 


knowledge only rendered his conviction 
the more clear, that it was his sacred 
duty to oppose them. He declared 
this in the last Session; and at the 
ape moment the grounds on which 

e stood are more powerful than they 
ever were. This same Mr Peel is now 
a leader in attempting to concede these 
claims. He is exhibiting the most 
outrageous reversal of deliberately~ 
formed and carefully-revised convie- 


‘tion that was ever ventured on by a 


public man ; and yet he is so far from 
offering any plausible reason in excuse 
of it; that he declares his conviction to 
be unaltered ! 

The laws of society hold, that con- 
sistency is one of the indispensable cha- 
racteristics of the honest man ; and that 
gross, shameless, undefended incon- 
sistency can never be found in the 
gentleman. This contributes to the 
outline of Mr Pecl’s character. We 
thank the Duke for giving the test by 
_ public men ought to be judged 
of. 
A powerful party of high-minded 
members of the legislature had made 
this same Mr Peel their leader in the 
cause of Protestantism. They had 
fought his personal battles, carried 
him through every difficulty, and made 
him the Minister he is, solely on the 
belief that his professions in favour of 
the cause were sincere. He was bound 
by every obligation comprehended in 
the terms honour and honesty, to com- 
municate to them his resolution of 
abandonment at the moment when he 
took it. What did he do? He not 
only scrupulously concealed it from 
them, but, in reply to their letters 
questioning him on the very matter, 
deliberately led them to believe that 
his principles were wholly unchanged. 
He did this purposely that he might 
disarm them, and ensure their defeat ; 
and, while he was doing it, he was pri- 
vately straining every nerve to ruin 
their cause by other means. , 

According to the laws of society, 
Mr Peel is here convicted of insince- 
rity, treachery, and deception—of be- 
traying the friends to whom, as a pub- 
lic man, he owed every thing ; and of 
not only deserting his cause, but la- 
bouring to ruin it in the most coward- 
ly and disgraceful manner. We again 
thank the Duke for his test. 
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His country had made this same Mr 
Peel her leader, and placed him over 
her hosts ; he was therefore solemnly 
bound, by every thing which distin- 
guishes the patriot from the traitor, 
to make an open, manly resignation 
of his trust, on the instant when he 
decided on changing his colours. Did 
he do so? No. He ostentatiously 
paraded through diffcrent parts, and 
received public honours, which were 
offered him solely from the conviction 
that he was still the honest opponent 
of the Catholic claims. At that very 
time he had secretly advised his col- 
leagues to grant these claims; and 
yet he not only acceptec the honours, 
with a perfect knowleage that they 
were 0 from the conviction we 
have named, but his words to those 
who tendered them were calculated to 
produce the belief that he was the op- 
ponent of the Catholics he had been! 

What he is here convicted of, we 
will not say ; his country knows it. 
Once more we thank the Duke for his 
test. 

We are not assigning motives, or 
dealing in vague declamation ; we are 
stating plain facts, to the truth of 

‘which his own lips have testified. Here 
is such a display of all that can stain 
and degrade, as was never before made 
by any Minister. What does he plead 
in palliation? His “ sense of duty,” 
forsooth ! Was it his duty to write let- 
ters to his friends, calculated to pro- 

" duce a belief the reverse of fact? Was 
he compelled by duty to accept the 
invitations from Manchester and other 
places? Does England make it the 
duty of her Ministers to arrive at ends 
without any regard to means? Does 
she make it their duty to trample on 
sincerity, truth, and honour ; and be- 
tray their friends, their party, and 
herself? The country which gave 
birth to the Profligate, disavows and 
abhors his “ sense of duty”; she re- 
serves the largest measure of her scorn 
for the sneaking traitorous hypocrite. 
It is her pride to have men for Mi- 

-nisters who will be faithful to their 
friends and herself—men noble in spi- 
rit and spotless in conscience ; and it 
is her pride to impose no other duties 
than such men can discharge. 

The Duke of Wellington has made 
a similar display ; the only difference 

is, his guilt is a few tints lighter than 
that of Mr Peel. We again thank the 
Duke for his test. 

Let us now look at their object. 
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They know and admit that this ob- 
ject is a vital change in the constitu- 
tion—a gigantic alteration in the fun- 
damental laws of the realm. Mr Peel 
has always, up to this moment, main- 
tained, that it would place in jeopardy 
every thing dear to the empire, and 
would be powerless as the remedy it 
was intended to be: and he now de- 
clares that he retains his for i- 
nions. If, therefore, truth havo 
utterly forsaken his lips, he stil be- 
lieves that this object, at the very 
least, is not only such a change of 
constitution and law as we have sta- 
ted, but is pregnant in the highest de« 
gree with danger to all the best inte- 
rests of the country. He knows his 
opinion, that it will operate as he and 
his colleagues predict, is nothing bet- 
ter than mere opinion—it cannot, in 
the nature of things, be better. And 
he knows that this opinion is flatly at 
variance, not only with that which he 
deliberately held for great part of 
twenty years, but also with the api- 
nion of very many men whose ability 
and personal knowledge of Irish so- 
ciety far surpass his own. 

An object like this, if carried at all, 
ought to be carried with the full con- 
sent of the country, and through the 
fair, just, and equitable working of 
the constitution. This cannot be de- 
nied by the Duke of Wellington and 
Mr Peel, unless they have lost all re- 
membrance of honesty. 

How, then, are thirse Ministers at- 
tempting to carry it? They know, in 
their hearts, that the country is con 
scicntiously and vehemently opposed 
to it. They know, in their hearts, that 
two of the estates of the realm are, if 
suffered to follow their own convic- 
tion, strongly opposed to it. And they 
know, in their hearts, that it could 
not possibly be carried by the just 
and proper working of the constitu- 
tion—and that they are labouring to 
carry it, by practically destroying the 
constitution for the moment. 

The Duke and Mr Peel obtained 
office on these _conditions—the Cabi- 
net was to be neutral and divided on 
the Catholic claims, and the latter 
were to be zealously opposed by them 
both, as well as by certain of their 
colleagues. On there conditions, so 
lemnly subscribed to by themselves, 
the country nominated them, by clo- 
thing them with the requisite portion 
of party power, and the Crown ape 
pointed them. They could not pos- 
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sibly have obtained office in any other 
manner. Had they advocated conces- 
sion, and wished to make it a Cabinet 
question, the — unanimously, 
with the Crown, would have support- 
ed the Goderich Ministry against 
them. ; 
. Upon thesé conditions alone they 
obtained office, and then, in shame- 
‘less violation of every thing which 
chonourable men hold sacred, they 
trampled them under their feet. Al- 
most immediately, both these Minis- 
ters deserted to the Catholics. What 
did they do then? Did they, like up- 
right men, inform their Royal Master, 
and the country, that they could not 
adhere to the conditions, and there- 
fore they felt bound to resign what 
they had obtained from pledging 
themselves to them—did they do this, 
and thereby enable the Crown and 
the country to form a Ministry they 
could confide in? No, they set to 
work to make the whole Ministry 
share in their apostacy. Did they 
previously obtain the King’s consent 
for reversing the principle and nature 
of the Cabinet ? They did not ; andin 
this they were guilty of a heinous 
abuse of trust. By seduction and 
threats, they gained the whale Minis- 
try, with one or two exceptions. Men 
who had joined it on the express con- 
dition that they should be allowed to 
vote according to conscience on the 
Catholic question, were now compel- 
led, under the penalty of losing office, 
to vote according to the orders of the 
Premier. The Ministry was placed 
under martial law by the military des- 
pot at its head. Every member of it 
who would not reverse his principles 
at the command of this despot, was 
doomed, in respect of his official ex. 
istence, to be shot, without the inter- 
vention of a court-martial. 

Never before was England polluted 
with such monstrous proceedings. 

And, alas! what have they pro- 
duced? We see before us a host of 
men who entered office, bound by 
every thing which is held to be bind- 
ing on human integrity to a vital sys- 
tem of national policy, and who now 
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in a body blushlessly proclaim that 
they have bound themselves to a di- 
rectly opposite one. Speak of princi- 
ple—of consistency—of honour! Let 
the degraded and branded:slaves never 
soil the sacred words with their breath, 
or presume to call themselves English- 
men.* 

When the Duke and Mr Peel had 
gained the rest of the Ministry, they 
did their utmost to gain as many as 
possible of the influential members of 
the party hostile to the Catholic claims. 
-All means which could be safely res 
sorted to, were employed to spread the 
apostacy through the Church and 
Aristocracy. In so far as they were 
successful in this, they owed their suc 
cess entirely to their possessing the 
power and patronage of office: with. 
out these, they could scarcely have 
made a convert in the Ministry or out 
of it. 

These two Ministers, then, obtained 
the power and patronage of office on a 
solemn compact with their King and 
country that they would employ them 
against the Catholic claims. They al- 
most immediately made use of them 
to establish an unexampled and horri- 
ble system of compulsory wholesale 
apostacy— an atrocious system for os- 
tentatiously banishing conscience, prin- 
ciple, consistency, and. public virtue 
from the whole Ministry, and also from 
the whole nation. They used them 
in this manner to carry the Catholic 
claims—to accomplish that, which 
they had received them to oppose. 
They used them to render it utters 
ly impossible for the Crown to form 
a Ministry either hostile to or neu- 
tral on the claims, and to render it 
equally impossible for the cou to 
meet them with effectual opposition. 
While they were doing it, they pre- 
tended to still a ame of the 

rty opposed to the Catholics ; 
ter aaly carefully concealed their pad 
ceedings from this party, but they 
laboured to make it believe them 
wholly unchanged at the very mo- 
ment when they were doing every 
thing in their power to ruin it. 

These Ministers temporized with 





* In saying this, we must do justice to Mr G. Banks, who, like a high-minded 
English gentleman, at once threw up his office in disgust when the leaders of the Minie- 
try revealed their apostacy. We must likewise do justice to the honourable consist- 
ency of Lord Lowther, Sir J. Beckett, and Sir C. Wetherall. With hands pure and 
foreheads unstained, what a noble contrast do these upright men form to the Wel- 


lingtons, Peels, and Goulburns! 
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the Crown until all this was effected— 
until they had —— the — 
Ministry, Spread apostacy as far as 
suncdtie te the Church and Legisla- 
ture, and reached the moment for 
opening the Session,—and then they 
placed it in circumstances which mere- 
ly allowed it to submit to their dicta- 
tioh—to their commands. In acting 
thus they practically deposed their 
Sovereign. 

Too often, alas! has the British Ca- 
binet been stained with profligacy, but 
never before was it stained so deeply : 
former Ministerial. profligates never 
durst attempt to reach what we have 
described. Speak of fraud ! if there be 
none here, it is a thing which cannot 
be committed. Revile Rowland Ste- 
phenson! he was a comparatively guilt- 
less man; if he betrayed and robbed 
his friends, he did not employ his 
spoils to destroy them. Conduct such 
as we have detailed exhibits all the es- 
sentials of base conspiracy. ‘The con- 
sent of the Crown was ebtained by 
what amounted to a wicked conspiracy 
of its Servants against it. We insist 
that for these Servants, in violation of 
their pledges to it, to concert and com- 
bine to reverse the principle and na-~ 
ture of the Cabinet, deprive it of the 
power of choice, and degrade it into 
their puppet, was nothing short of 
such conspiracy. Consent so obtained 
was obtained by tyranny ; it might as 
well have been extorted at the point 
of the bayonet. 

We have not to learn that Minis- 
ters are responsible for the acts of the 
Crown, and that they have a right to 
resign if it will not follow their advice. 
But is there no difference between a 
Minister’s tendering his resignation on 
his reversal of principle, and thereby 
enabling the Crown to exercise its pre- 
rogative—between this, and his using 
his official power to seduce and compel 
his colleagues to apostatiz:, and com- 
bine with him in placing the Crown 
in such circumstances, that it cannot 
accept their resignation, and mustsub- 
mit to their commands? On the im- 
mense difference, we need not expa- 
tiate. In the one case, the Minister 
merely does his duty ; he advises, and 
gives the Crown its constitutional op- 
tion. In the other, he not only ad- 
vises, but compels it in violation of the 
constitution to adopt his advice; he 
makes himself its tyrant. It matters 
not whether compulsion flow from 
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brute force, or any otlier means,—it is 
still compulsion, Nothing can be 
named which more vitally affects na- 
tional rights and liberties. If Minis- 
ters, instead of resigning in an honour~ 
able and constitutional manner, com- 
pel the Crown, by apostacy, official in- 
fluence, and intrigue, to obey them, 
they destroy prerogative, and render 
all that is dear to the country defence-~ 
less. They do what ought to be pu- 
nished with impeachment. 

And how have these Ministers em- 
ployed the power and patronage of of- 
fice since the opening of the Session ? 
They have employed their tremendous 
potency throughout the United King- 
dom, in corrupting and intimidating 
the opponents of the Catholic claims 
into apostacy or neutrality. They 
have employed them to bribe and co- 
erce as far as possible the whole popu- 
lation into the abandonment’ of prin- 
ciple, honour, and patriotism. If our 
cheeks did not burn with shame as 
we record it, we should indeed be a 
disgrace to our native England. 

In all this they have rendered them- 
selves tyrants, not only over the So- 
vereign, but also over the country. 
They have robbed the former of his 
constitutional right to change his ser- 
vants, in so far as concerns the Catho- 
lic question ; and they have thereby 
robbed the latter of its constivutional 
voice and vote in the Cabinet and Le- 
gislature. 

Will the Duke of Wellington and 
Mr Peel venture to say that they could 
have obtained office in any other man- 
ner than through the solemn compact 
with their King and country we have 
named? They dare not. Will they 
venture to say, that if they had not 
been in office; and had not apostatized, 
conspired, and acted as we have sta- 
ted, they could have gained the con- 
sent of the Crown and the sanction of 
the Peers? They dare not. Will they 
venture to say, that the great majority 
of the country does not, according to 
the constitution, form the country, 
and is not decidedly opposed to the 
Catholic claims ? They dare not. Will 
they venture to say, that their fraudu- 
lent obtaining of office, apostacy, and 
conspiracy, have not wholly excluded 
the country from representation and 
vote in the Cabinet, so far as regards 
the Catholic question ? They dare not. 
Will they venture to say, that they 
have not in the House of Commons 
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carried over with them very many 
members who obtained their seats on 
the express and voluntary pledge that 
they would zealously oppose concession 
to the Catholics ? They dare not. Will 
they venture to say, that the consti- 
tuents of such members are not at this 
moment strongly opposed to such con- 
cession, and are not practically robbed 
of their right of parliamentary repre~ 
sentation ? They dare not. Will they 
venture to say, that they have not, to 
a very large extent, and by the most 
unwarrantable means, robbed the coun- 
try of its votes and influence in the 
House of Commons ? They dare not. 

_ The case then is this. In regard to 
the carrying of their measure, these 
Ministers have set aside the constitu- 
tion. They are making a gigantic and 
perilous change in the constitution, by 
what amounts to fraud, conspiracy, 
and tyranny. They are attempting to 
make it by practically dethroning the 
Sovereign, destroying the Upper House 
of Parliament, and placing the majo- 
rity of the country—that is, the coun- 
try—under the despotism of the con- 
temptible and profligate minority. 
They are endeavouring to make it by 
the most factious means ; and they 
and their supporters are performing 
the part of an unprincipled and trait- 
orous faction. The country has raised 
its voice unequivocally against them ; 
it has done every thing to resist them 
short of appealing to the sword; and 
were they to force this change upon it 
at the point of the bayonet, they would 
act as innocently as they are now act~ 
ing. Speak of a free constitution ! 
how can this country possess such a 
constitution, if a tyrannical faction can 
at its will make two of the estates of 
the realm its menials? Speak of na- 
tional freedom! how can this nation 
possess such freedom, if a tyrannical 
faction can despise its voice, and force 
upon it a momentous change of law 
and institution at pleasure? England 
at this moment possesses neither a free 
constitution, nor freedom ; in regard 
to both, her situation is no better than 
it would be, should the Duke of Wel- 
lington be forcing this change upon 
her at the head of the army. 

If it were not too late, we should 
address this to the House of Com- 
mons. If the definitions and com- 
mands of the constitution—we should 
speak more properly in saying the /ate 
constitution—are worthy of the least 
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notice, there is not at present a House 
of Commons in existence. Of that 
uncouth and frightful thing which ex- 
ists instead, we will not, for obvious 
reasons, give any description. But we 
earnestly entreat the attention of the 
Peers to what we havestated. If there 
be one honest Englishman among 
them who is supporting the Ministry 
without having duly reflected on these 
momentous matters, we conjure him, by 
the blood which fills his veins, and the 
hallowed memory of his fathers,to sepa- 
rate himself at once from the iniquity. 
Let him stand forth, in the majesty 
of old English honour and independ- 
ence, and declare—I aM A CONSCIEN* 
TIOUS SUPPORTER OF THE CATHOLIC 
CLAIMS; BUT IF THEY CAN ONLY BE 
CARRIED BY FRAUD AND CONSPIRACY, 
BY THE PLACING OF MY SOVEREIGN 
AND CoUNTRY IN SLAVERY, BY 
TRAMPLING UPON AND SETTING A= 
SIDE THE CONSTITUTION, BY THE 
MOST FACTIOUS PROCEEDINGS, BY 
THE FOUL ABANDONMENT OF PLEDGE, 
PRINCIPLE, TRUTH, AND HONOUR, 
AND BY THE FORCING OF A VITAL 
CHANGE UPON THE GREAT MASS OF 
MY COUNTRYMEN WHICH THEY AB- 
HOR—IF THESE CLAIMS CAN ONLY 
BE THUS CARRIED, I WASH MY HANDS 
OF THE CRIME AND INFAMY OF SUPs 
PORTING THEM FARTHER. 

We will now proceed from the con- 
duct of Ministers to the defence of it 
made by Mr. Peel, when he disclosed 
their emancipation scheme to the House 
of Commons. His speech was worthy 
of the man and his cause. Elabora- 
ted to an extreme, and interminable 
in length, it did not contain a tittle of 
what could properly be called argu- 
mentation. ‘There never was a speech 
uttered by any man of pretensions, 
which was so destitute of apposite fact 
and logicaldeduction,or which abound- 
ed so much with stale fallacies, base- 
less assumptions, inconsistent conclue 
sions, and improbable, ragged, repul- 
sive sophistry. Poor Mr Peel! if this 
be one of his best specimens, he must 
be content to take a much lower rank 
as an orator than he aspires to. He 
may, however, console himself with 
reflecting, that eloquence is but little 
called for in a bear-garden. 

This fallen and degraded Minister 
urges that. he was not duly supported 
by the House of Commons previously 
to his apostacy. The conduct of this 
House on the Catholic question may 
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be principally ascribed to these two 
causes—the preponderance of ability 
and eloquence on the side of the Ca- 
tholics, and the division of the Mi- 
nistry. Mr Peel, as an orator, was 
far inferior to the most eminent of his 
opponents, and he had no speakers of 
much power to supporthim. Theques- 
tion arises, how did it happen that 
the advocates of the Constitution were 
so greatly inferior in talent to their 
antagonists ? 

For a long course of years, half the 
Ministry, and the more influential 
half, possessed the patronage and other 
means for bringing forward young 
men of ability holding Mr Peel's opi- 
nions. He himself, for the larger 
part of twenty years, possessed every 
requisite, in respect of office, for ga- 
thering around him a host of talent 
and eloquence. Could no such young 
men be discovered? Was it because 
all Mr Peel’s efforts to create such a 
host were fruitless, that up to the last 
not a single master mind was intro- 
duced by him into Parliament? Was 
it because he and his Anti-Catholic 
colleagues sought in vain, that they 
did not provide themselves with gifted 
coadjutors and successors? We need 
only say in reply, that the great majo- 
rity of all ranks held their principles. 

Mr Pitt did not trust to chance for 
sending him talent to support him. 
His dependence was not on the pre- 
carious results of a general election, 
or the aid which accident might pro- 
vide in the scions and dependents of 
great families. Whenever talent met 
his notice, he invited it to him, che- 
rished it, and brought it into the field 
at his side. In this manner he gather 
ed around him his Scotts and Can- 
nings, created the means of victory, 
and gave his country Ministers worthy 
of succeeding him. In this manner 
must every Minister, or leading pub- 
lic man, act, who wishes to escape be- 
ing driven out of the House of Com- 
mons. It was a system like his which 
broughtinto, or retained in, this House, 
the Burkes, Sheridans, and most of 
the splendid names which adorn the 
history of Parliament. 

What was the conduct of Mr Peel 
and his ‘Anti-Catholic colleagues ? 
They not only did not make any effort 
to bring forward talent to support him, 
but they studiously avoided it. For 
several years past, no young man could 
do any thing more effectual for de- 
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stroying his hope of being taken in- 
to the service of his country, than to 
declare himself decidedly against the 


Catholic claims. One part of the Mi-+ 
nistry denounced him as an enemy, 
and the other set its face against him 
as an Ultra, and the whole jealously 
excluded him from patronage. On 
the other hand, young men who were 
in favour of the Catholic claims, were 
eagerly taken by the hand, even by 
both sides of the Cabinet. Mr Peel 
and his Anti-Catholic colleagues seem 
ed to be as anxious as the Canning 
party, that they should rear no states- 
men of their own persuasion, and that 
the rising Ministers should all be ad- 
vocates of emancipation. 

In addition to this, the great Anti- 
Catholic families carefully reserved 
their patronage for their relatives and 
dependents. From them, “ the young 
Burkes who were struggling with vir- 
tuous poverty and obscurity to gain 
a name and adorn their country,” had 
nothing to hope for. Never did any 
other great party exhibit so much 
mercenary selfishness and suicidal dis- 
regard for its own existence, as the 
Anti-Catholic one. It went on cram- 
ming its brainless connexions into its 
borough seats, spurning from it abili- 
ty and eloquence, and imagining that 
it wanted nothing beyond mere num- 
bers of speechless votes. Men like Mr 
Peel and Mr Goulburn were not only 
its best, but almost its sole orators ; 
they apostatized, and lo! it was prac 
tically kicked out of the House of 
Commons. Such must ever be the 
fate of any party which acts as it has 
done. Party contests must be deci- 
ded in the House of Commons ; and if 
a party will not send into it a sufficiency 
of talent and eloquence to cope with 
the enemy, mere numbers, either in 
the House or out of it, will not secure 
it from déstruction. 

The opposite party spared no effort 
to gain rising ability. The liberal 
Tories, who formed the only part of 
the Tory body which affected to pa- 
tronise genius, threw around the latter 
their seductions. The Whigs—to their 
honour we record it—were always 
liberal in bestowing on it notice and 
patronage ; and they are now reaping 
their reward. In respect of the com~ 
munity at large, they have constantly 
formed the minority, and in late*years 
they have formed a most petty mi- 
nority. Yet from the mere circum- 
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stance of nurturing and bringing for- 
ward ability in the House of Com- 
mons, they have been enabled to beat 
to the dust their opponents. Through 
this circumstance alone, they are at 
this moment the real rulers of the em- 
pire; the Tory Ministers are their 
passive tools, and the overwhelming 
majority of the community is placed 
under the despotism of the contempt- 
ible and profligate minority. Here 
is a lesson for those who will trouble 
themselves to study it. 

When rising ability found that it had 
nothing toexpect from Mr Peel and his 
party, save neglect and hostility, and 
when it was caressed and tempted by 
their opponents, it very naturally ran- 
ged itself against them. Young men, 
on beginning the world, have not per- 
haps their opinions strongly formed 
on particular state questions, and they 
are pretty sure to take the side point- 
ed out by ambition. Mr Peel’s com- 
plaint, that he had not speakers to sup- 
port him, formed the most severe con- 
demnation of himself he could have 
uttered. Nothing could tell more 
bitterly against his head, or heart, or 
both, than the fact, that after having 
been for so many years in high office, 
his paltry party of friends does not 
contain a single individual who rises 
above mediocrity. 

The division of the Cabinet neces- 
sarily placed him in the minority 
touching oratory. Half the eloquence 
of the Ministry, and the whole of that 
of the Opposition, were unavoidably 
against him. This had its effect in 
seducing rising talent. 

The operation of all this upon the 
press must not be overlooked. The 
division of the Ministry silenced some 
of the leading Tory publications on 
the Catholic question, and it gave cer- 
tain of the others to the Catholics. 
The Whig press had every incitement 
to unanimity and exertion. The 
Quarterly Review was neutral, while 
the Edinburgh and Westminster Re- 
views carried on war with the utmost 
fury. In the last years of the Liv.r- 
pool Ministry, Mr Canning contrived 
to get nearly all the more powerful 
part of the Tory press under his in- 
fluence. By personal obligations of 
one kind or another, he gained one 
part of the writers, and bound the 
other part to silent inaction. This was 
not all. ‘The portion of the Liverpool 
Ministry favourable to the Catholic 
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claims employed the most base and 
dastardly means for crushing the 
works and writers it could not seduce 
or intimidate. To aJl this the anti- 
Catholic Ministers were consenting 
parties. Without making a single ef- 
fort, they suffered works of great in- 
fluence to be taken from them which 
they might easily have retained ; while 
their colleagues did every thing pos- 
sible to monopolize writers, they did 
not stir a finger to prevent it; and 
while these colleagues laboured to put 
down the writers on their side by the 
acts of the bravo, they sanctioned it. 
They seemed to think that their cause 
could triumph, not only without a 
press, but against the whole press of 
the country. Never did men fight a 
battle—a battle, too, which involved 
every thing dear to the empire—in a 
way so admirably calculated to ensure 
defeat, as they fought theirs. Their 
own conduct, and that which they toe 
lerated in the other Ministers, render 
ed the advocacy of the cause, to the 
conductors and writers of the works 
which espoused it, heartless, painful, 
and perplexing beyond description. It 
is not surprising that the majority of 
writers were either neutral or opposed 
to them, but it is very surprising that 
every writer of spirit and ability was 
not driven from the cause by disgust 
and indignation. 

Here, then, was the whole of the 
Whig and Radical, and a part of the © 
Tory press, on the side of the Catho-~ 
lics; the rest of the Tory press was, 
to a considerable extent, neutral. The 
Pro- Catholic publications had bound. 
less incitement and license ; the Anti- 
Catholic ones had to’ encounter every 
discouragement and difficulty, and 
some of the more servile of them were 
under restrictions which made them 
do the cause about as mucb injury as 
service. All this necessarily had very 
powerful operation against the side of 
Mr Peel in the House of Commons. 

These were leading causes; they 
gave birth-to several secondary ones 
which we need not point out to our 
readers. We have not entered into this 
long detail for the sake of uttering re« 
ec or shewing the extent of Mr 

eel’s incapacity and treachery ; our 
motive is, the instruction it contains. 
If there be any friends of the country 
left in Parliament, let them, for the 
sake of the future, ponder well upon 
the causes which have involved them 
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in ruin, and rendered their opponents 
omnipotent. : 

But what is the real value of Mr 
Peel’s complaint, that in late years 
the “ young men of promise’ who 
entered Parliament generally took the 
field against him? What were these 
young men? Third- rate poets and no- 
velists, superficial retailers of jingling 
antithesis and flowery commonplace. 
Has any one of them ever made a 
tolerably able speech on any intricate 
subject, or proved by his orations that 
he understands the Catholic question ? 
No. They have given no indications 
of political genius. They are mere 
political dandies, padded into rickety 
symmetry, and garbed in tinselled fi- 
ong by the fashionable tailors of par- 
ty, but destitute of natural bone and 
muscle. Not one of them is likely to 
reach eminence as an orator, or rise 
much above mediocrity as a statesman. 
The fact that “‘ young men of promise” 
like these took the field against him, 
will not convince any one, save Mr Peel 
himself, that his cause was untenable. 

The truth is, it is universally ad- 
mitted that never before, in the me- 
mory of the present generation, was 
the House of Commons so deplorably 


destitute of talent and ability as it is 


at this moment. This applies to both 
the mature members and the young 
ones. Of the former, Mr Brougham 
is the only one who is a first-rate ora- 
tor—who is reasonably powerful in 
argument and mighty in sarcasm and 
invective. Yet his pernicious prin- 
ciples, furious, malignant temper, and 
rash, infirm judgment, cause him to 
rank far below a first-rate statesman. 
In reality, a more erring and inca- 
pable one never lived, if any attention 
is to be paid to the effect which expe- 
rience has had on his principles and 

redictions. Take him out of the 

ouse, and it is left without a single 
great speaker. There is not a man in 
it who can make what is worthy of 
being called an approach to him, or 
even the late Mr Canning. Mr Tier 
ney is politically defunct, and the rest 
of the leading Whigs are shallow 
one-eyed prosers and praters, whom 
even the extreme of puffing could 
never push more than an inch above 
the line of respectable mediocrity. 
As to the leading men on the Mi- 
nisterial side, they are, in point of 
eloquence, a disgrace to the country. 
It is enough to say of Mr Peel that, 
as an orator, he ranks immeasurably 
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below Mr Canning, saying nothing of 
Mr Brougham. His passionless, pas- 
sive, submissive speeches can never 
tell on a popular assembly. Cold in 
blood beyond credibility, he can be 
vexed into scolding and calling vulgar 
names, but nothing can fire him into 
eloquence. Remove him, and the 
sight of the remaining Ministers is 
sufficient to make an Englishman 
cover his face from shame. As to the 
Huskissons and Grants, where did they 
rank when Mr Canning was in exis« 
tence? In regard to the young mem- 
bers, we have already spoken of them ; 
there is not one on either side who has 
acquired any distinction in general 
business, or given promise of rising to 
eminence. 

Master spirits have been removed 
from the House of Commons, and in 
consequence men of third and fourth 
rate capacity have been exalted into 
leaders. Individuals who could not 
have been listened to after such speak- 
ers as Pitt, Burke, Fox, and Canning, 
are now lauded and followed as men 
of talent and eloquence. In the ab- 
sence of great men, all the members 
of the mediocrity family, hoary and 
beardless, are proclaiming themselves 
great men. While the present House 
of Commons boasts eternally, in the 
most loathsome manner, of its own 
perfections, it is, in respect of solid 
and shining ability, the most disgrace- 
ful and contemptible one that the em- 
pire was ever scourged with. These 
are the natural consequences. The 
commonplace leaders, having in them 
no originality, are acting as such peo- 
ple always act ;—they are servilely 
adopting the schemes of quacks and 
traitors, and plunging the country in- 
to every — of ruin. The most 
destructive of all rulers are your bust 
ling, shallow, short-sighted, half-in- 
formed, clever people. They must 
be continually at work ; their limited 
powers will not enable them to judge 
correctly, therefore they fancy they 
can mightily improve every thing 
within their reach ; and they must be 
incessantly producing frightful mis 
chief, while ignorant and incapable 
rulers would content themselves with 
doing nothing. 

Mr Peel fell before the Pro-Catho- 
lics, not because they had a mighty 
mass of great ability, but because he 
had none to oppose them with. They 
brought against him a host of mode- 
rately able men, and he was defence- 
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less. How far this was owing to him- 
self and his party, we have already 
stated. With all the means in his 
hands for creating the instruments of 
war, and bound by his duty to his 
country to use his patronage in crea« 
~ them, he made not the least effort ; 
and now he defends his submission 
and apostacy by pleading that he had 
no such instruments! 

As the index of public feeling, Mr 
Peel holds the petitions to be nothing, 
and the House of Commons to be 
every thing. The doctrine is worthy 
of the Minister who is so audaciously 
trampling on the rights and liberties 
of his country. Why was the House 
of Commons instituted?—To repre- 
sent to the utmost point possible the 
sentiments of the people, particularly 
respecting great changes of law and 
constitution. In so far as it fails of 
doing this, it ought not, according to 
the intention of its founders, to be 
attended to: in so far as it acts against 
such sentiments, it is, according to 
such intention, guilty of breach of 
trust and treason. In conformity 
therewith, it has always been a sacred 
maxim with every honest Ministry 
and House of Commons, never to 
make any great change of law, no 
matter what the feeling of the House 
might be, if the sense of the count 
were opposed toit. In regard to su 
a change, it has always been held, that 
the sense of the House of Commons 
was worthless when opposed to that 
of the country; and that, to the 
strongly expressed opinion of the lat- 
ter, both the Legislative and Executive 
ought invariably to bow. This has 
hitherto ranked amidst the funda- 
mental principles of the constitution, 
and the present despots of the Cabinet: 
and House of Commons are the first 
rulers who in modern times have da- 
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red to violate it. Mr Canning spurn« 
ed from him the foul guilt, anxious 
as he was to carry the Catholic ques« 
tion. He declared he would never 
attempt to force the measure, in defi« 
ance of the national will. Assuming 
Mr Peel’s doctrine to be true, it irre~ 
sistibly follows, that ifn unprincipled 
House of Commons, bought by an 
unprincipled Ministry, should vote 
itself indissoluble, or should decide 
that the existing form of government 
ought to be destroyed in favour of 
some military tyrant, it ought to be 
obeyed, in despite of the unanimous 
opinion of the country. 

The fact, that a Minister could have 
the effrontery to broach any such doc~ 
trine in the House of Commons, is 
one of the portentous signs of the 
times. But while we thus speak of 
his turpitude, let us not forget that of 
those who applauded him. Doubt- 
lessly, that champion of the people, 
Sir F. Burdett,* and that stern repub- 
lican, Mr Brougham, and the other 
Whigs and Radicals who have so of- 
ten called the House “ a sink of cor- 
ruption,” and ‘a den of thieves,” who: 
have so enthusiastically toasted “ the 
sovereignty of the people,” and who 
have so fiercely insisted on the right 
of the populace to dictate to Parlia~ 
ment in every thing, started from their. 
seats in tumultuous indignation, and 
denounced him as the enemy of his 
country ? No! they reeeived the doc- 
trine with thunders. of applause! In 
addition, they: at every opportunity: 
ridiculed and vilified the petitions. 
Men of England, let the flashes of 
your scorn for ever scathe them as: 
aliens and traitors ! 

In the nature of things, the peti- 
tions must represent the sentiments of. 
the country infinitely more accurately 
than the House of Commons. The 














* The praise which this individual has bestowed on military rulers and their pre- 
sent most arbitrary proceedings, has, we trust, been observed by our fellow subjects. 
This is the “ patriot” who, a few years ago, was inflaming his mobs to the utmost 
against the House of Commons, because it would not obey their petitions. Dema- 
gogues are always at heart the greatest of all tyrants. 

The manner in which the petitions have been treated in the House of Commons, 
is wholly unexampled. ‘The House appears to imagine that it is wholly irresponsi- 
ble, and that its powers have no limit, save its own will. Those who are specially 
appointed by the constitution to be a balance to it, and to restrain it from abuse of 
trust and usurpation, are incurring a most awful responsibility, If any assembly of 
men possess the power to make any change they please in the constitution and laws, 
in déspite of the opposition of the community at large, such power is tyranny, or 
tyranny can have no real existence. 7 , 
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members of this House are in reality 
elected by the highest classes and the 
lowest. In counties, the great land- 
owners decide who shall be put in.no- 
mination, and very many of the farm- 
ers, and more respectable inhabitants 
of both villages and country towns 
have no vote. In the cities and bo- 
roughs, the great majority of the vo- 
ters consists of working artisans, me- 
chanics, &c., who now give their votes 
ineepentundy ; a very large part of 
the respectable housekeepers and rich 
inhabitants have no vote, and scarcely 
any influence. Many populous places 
have no members. But the petitions 
can be signed by the inhabitants, with- 
out distinction, of every place ; they 
prove, in the most unquestionable 
manner, what the sentiments of the 
whole community really are at the 
present time. 

The petitions incontestably establish 
that the sense of the vast majority of 
the.community, which, according to 
the constitution, forms the country, 
is decidedly opposed to that of the 
House of Commons ; and, in conse- 
quence, we insist that the sense of the 
House is utterly unworthy of being 
attended to.. We insist, that when this 
House acts as it is now acting, it ex- 
ceeds its powers, violates its duties, 
and is not recognised or tolerated by 
the constitution. We insist, that when 
it placesitself in such violent opposition 
to the country on a vital question, it is 
the imperative duty of the Crown to 
dissolve it at once, and that the Minis- 
ters who will not advise this deserve 
to be impeached. We are in this only 
maintaining some of the clearest prire 
ciples of the constitution. If we are 
in error, national rights, privileges, 
and freedom, are worthless names. 
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The advocates of the Catholics, in 
and out of Parliament, are compelled 
to acknowledge that the voice of the 
country is against them ; but they as- 
sert that it ought not to be regard- 
ed. Why ? Because they say the lows, 
er classes of petitioners are ignorant, 
and the upper ones are destitute of in- 
tellect. Really, when we look at the 
Lord Kiags, Darnleys, and Hollands, 
orat the Goulburns, Sebrights, Humes, 
Nugents, Ebringtons, Waithmans, &c.. 
&c., we can discover no indications of 
extraordinary knowledge and talent. 
We can only find abundant evidence 
that the best of them are men of very 
ordinary powers and acquirements, 
and that by far the greater portion are 
exceedingly ignorant, shallow dunces. 
When we look into the files of such pa- 
pers as the Times and Morning Chro- 
nicle, we find a profusion of ruffianly, 
blackguardism, vulgar stupidity, and 
threadbare error—we find overwhelm- 
ing testimony that they have always 
been on the talse side of every question, 
and supported the most destructive 
principles and measures ; that they rank 
amidst the most profligate, ignorant, 
and erring teachers that ever pretended 
to dispense opinion,—but we can find 
nothing of a contrary character. The 
abuse which these parliamentary and 
newspaper libellers shower upon the 
country, forms a very decisive proof 
that they are utterly incapacitated, by 
want of information and intellect, for 
sitting in judgment on it. But if the 
scurrilities of these contemptible peo- 
ple were as true as they are false—if 
the petitioners were even as blind and 
brainless as these traducers represent— 
this would not impeach what we have 
maintained. The petitioners would 
still form the country ;* and the coun- 





* Mr S. Wortley, according to the public prints, said in the House of Commons, 





touching the population generally, that the inhabitants of country places were op- 
posed to Catholic emancipation, but those of towns were nearly balanced respecting 
it, This is incorrect. While the inhabitants of villages and country tewrns-have, 
with unanimity wholly unexampled, petitioned against the measure, those of large 
manufacturing towns and seaports, like Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, Hull, 
Bristol, Newcastle, &c. &c. have petitioned against it in the proportion of two, three, 
and four, to one. It may be very safely assumed, that as many efforts would be made 
te gain signatures to the petitions in favour of the measure as to those against it.- If 
the whole population of England were polled on it, the results would be like these, 
A great majority of the upper classes, nearly the whole clergy, a very large portion 
of the dissenters, nine-tenths of the middle classes, and the great mass of the lower 
ones, would be against it. It would be vehemently opposed by full four-fifths of the 
whole population. Could any thing be more atrocious, than for the Ministry to 
persist in forcing the measure, in the teeth of a demonstated fact like this? 
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try’s rights are not to be destroyed by 
its rulers, on the pretext that it lacks 
intelligence and talent. The consti- 
tution gives it rights without any re- 
ference to such matters. What mon- 
strous principles that assembly which 
bears the name of the House of Com- 
mons will put forth next, we cannot 
tell ; but we know it cannot put forth 
any more monstrous than the one it 
is now maintaining and acting on, 
’ that the country has no right to have 
voice and influence in the manage- 
ment of its own affairs, because an 
unprincipled faction asserts itself to 
be the monopolist of intelligence and 
ability. This principle contains the 
essence of tyranny. It would as fully 
justify an individual, as a faction, for 
tyrannising in this manner over the 
great body of the community. By it, 
the Duke of Wellington would be 
sanctioned in making hirnself the ab- 
solute despot of the empire, on the 
plea that he alone possessed intelli- 
gence and talent, and the whole popu- 
lation beside was destitute of both. 

Mr Peel argues, that the House of 
Commons represents the sense of the 
country, because, at the last election, 
the country was alive to the danger 
that the Catholic question might be 
carried. If we grant his premises, 
what does his argument amount to? 
Simply this—the opinion entertained 
by the country some years ago ought 
to be followed, and its present opivion 
ought to be despised. But his pre- 
mises are groundless, therefore his ine 
ference is of no value. The upper 
and middle classes did not believe, at 
the last election, that there was any 
danger such as we have named. They 
knew that the King was pledged against 
concession, that a large majority of the 
Peers was against it, and that it had 
frequently passed the House of Com- 
mons without being able to get farther ; 
and, alas! alas! they believed him 
and his brethren to a incapable of 
acting as they have done. Notwith- 
standing-all this, if the members who 
were elected on the pledge that they 
would vote against emancipation had 
all adhered to their pledge, and the 
Irish members had been chosen ac- 
cording to. the constitution, instead of 
being elected by the gang of dema- 
gogues, there would have been a con- 
siderable majority in the House of 
Commons against the Catholics. 

VoL. XXV. 
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Having decided that the country is 
nothing, and the House of Commons 
is every thing, Mr Peel cites the past 
votes of the members for counties and 
certain large places, to prove that pub- 
lic feeling is not against him. Never 
was there a more unfortunate argu- 
ment resorted to. He speaks first of 
the members for Yorkshire. With 
regard to the population of Yorkshire, 
five-sixths of it are strongly opposed 
to emancipation. At the last election, 
it was confidently believed that the 


Anti-Catholic. party would return all . 


the four members, and the friends of 
Mr Wilson and Mr Duncombe were 
called on}to nominate four, of their 
pratianee. If that which is now ta- 

ing place had. been then foreseen, 
four such would have been nominated 
and returned. Let Yorkshire be now 
appealed to, and it will do its duty 
as the first county ; it will triumph« 
antly elect four Anti-Catholic mem- 
bers. A county differs very widely 
from a borough. No candidate will 
offer himself for one, without the 
sanction and support of one of the 
great parties of its leading men, and 
they will not encourage a contest exe 
cept on grave grounds. The Whigs, 
as a party, act on the principle of en- 
deavouring to return one of the mems 
bers for every county ; and in various 
counties, the great Whig and Tory 
families, for the sake of peace, return, 
by compact, a Whig member and @ 
Tory one, when perhaps the large mae 
jority of the freeholders are Tories. 
At the last election, the Whigs and 
Tories were in general politics one 
party ; therefore no inducement exe 
isted for causing the leading men to 
contest counties for the sake of party 
strength. The clearest proof is fure 
nished by the petitions, that the coun 
ty members do not represent the sens 
timents of their constituents. 

With regard to the city of London, 
only two of the candidates, at the last 
election, were Anti-Catholics. Alder- 
man Thompson represented himself 
to be a vehement and unchangeable 
opponent of the Catholic claims—yes, 
the turncoat did—and, in consequence, 
he was decidedly the favourite. The 
Anti-Catholic party made no effort to 
bring forward more candidates: of its 
own principles. The respectable part 
of the inhabitants of Westminster very 
properly never cnconnes® a contest, 
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except on weighty reasons ; and at the 
last election, they made no effort to 
bring forward an opponent to Sir F. 
Burdett and Mr Hobhouse. There 
was, therefore, no contest. We speak 
what no one will venture to deny, when 
we say, that the Anti-Catholics of both 
London and Westminster felt confi- 
dent that the Catholic question could 
not be carried, and that it was not ne- 
cessary for them to make any decided 
effort for returning members of their 
own principles. 

In consequence of such feeling, six 
of the eight members elected for Lon- 
don, Westminster, and Southwark, 
were Pro-Catholics. Let an election 
take place at this moment, and the 
case will be reversed ; six of the eight 
members will be Anti-Catholics. Look- 
ing at these places in connexion with 
Yorkshire, eight of the twelve mem- 
bers at the last election were Pro-Ca- 
tholics. Let Parliament now be dis- 
solved, and ten of the twelve members 
will be Anti-Catholics. This would 
make a difference of twelve votes in 
favour of the good cause, on a division 
in the House of Commons. 

We will glance at ‘some other pla- 
ces. In the contest for the county of 
Northumberland, three of the four 
candidates were Pro-Catholics. The 
county of Middlesex had not, we 
think, the offer of a contest. At Hull, 
as far as we remember, two of the 
three candidates were Pro-Catholics ; 
the case was the same at the city of 

fork. We believe that no opponent 
offered himself to the members for 
Newcastle. 

At the places we have named, the 
Anti-Catholics returned all the candi- 
dates of their own principles who of- 
fered themselves. This occurred at 
various other places. The more weal- 
thy inhabitants of cities and boroughs 
have naturally a great dislike to con- 
tested elections, and they elect such 
candidates as offer themselves, except 
in cases of emergency. In these cases, 
they combine to seek, solicit, and sup- 
port candidates of their own creed. 
They did not do this at the last elec. 
tion, because they did not feel it to be 
requisite. 

We have said sufficient to prove, 
that the inference which Mr Peel 
draws touching public sentiment from 
the members returned at the last elec- 
tion, is not entitled to the least notice. 
Form an Anti-Catholic Ministry, dis- 








CApril, 
solve Parliament, and let it be known 
that the existence of this Ministry 
must depend on the issue of the gene- 
ral election. This will make the elec- 
tions turn mainly on the Catholic 
question ; it will bring the two divi- 
sions of the community into a zeal- 
ous, hearty trial of strength; it will 
induce the Anti- Catholics to bring for- 
ward as many candidates as they can 
elect ; and it will cause the House of 
Commons to represent faithfully the 
sentiments of the country. If this be 
done, it will make in the House a very 
gigantic alteration. If it should re- 
turn forty or fifty additional Anti-Ca- 
tholicmembers—we havenodoubt that 
at the least it would do so—this would 
make a difference of eighty or one hun- 
dred in favour of the good cause, on 
the division in the House of Commons. 
Granting that some loss might be sus- 
tained in Ireland, the gain in England 
and in the votes of Ministers would 
greatly counterbalance it. After ma- 
king every allowance, our deliberate 
conviction is, that there would be a 
majority of from fifty to one hundred in 
favour of the Anti-Catholics. It must 
be remembered, that many of the Pro- 
Catholic members are not very anxi- 
ous for the carrying of the question ; 
if they knew that the Ministry would 
be broken up, if left in a minority, 
they would not vote, or they would 


.vote with it. The united Ministry 


would have sufficient influence to gain 
many of the loose votes, or render 
them neutral. 

What Mr Peel says of the necessity 
or expediency which existed in former 
periods for making the Ministry a di- 
vided one on the Catholic question, is, 
in the nature of things, of no validity, 
because circumstances were then so 
different from what they now are. 
The question was treated as a minor 
one; it was not much pressed ; the Pro- 
Catholic Ministers, save for a moment, 
thought the time for carrying it had 
not arrived, and the Ministry scarcely 
felt its division to be an evil. Such 
was the case then; what is it now, ac- 
cording to Mr Peel? The Ministry 
can be no longer divided ; it must be 
united against the Catholic question, 
or in its favour. The grounds, there- 
fore, on which a divided Ministry was 
formerly established, are not now in 
existence. Every one knows, that if 
the alternative of the present time had 
been that of the periods referred to by 
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Mr Peel, the Ministry would have 
been made a united one against eman- 
cipation. 

If the Ministry must of necessity 
be a united one on one side or the 
other, why cannot it be Anti-Catho- 
lic? Mr Peel gives no satisfactory an- 
swer; with him, it cannot be so, be« 
cause it cannot. We will examine the 
momeutous matter in detail. 

The office of Premier does not of 
necessity require any great share of 
knowledge and capacity. It was oc- 
casionally filled, in some of the bright 
est parts of our history, with those who 
confessedly possessed little of either, 
and were only men of straw. Our be- 
lief is, that the present Premier pos« 
sesses no great knowledge touching 
domestic politics; the little he has 
said on the currency, financial matters, 
the corn laws, &c. has displayed a re- 
markable lack of it. A Premier pos- 
sessing sufficient qualifications could 
be found without difficulty. 

Could no one be found to equal Mr 
Peel as Home Secretary—Lord Aber- 
deen as Forcign Secretary—Mr Goul- 
burn as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
—and Mr V. Fitzgerald and Mr Cour- 
tenay as President and Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade? Could not Sir 
G. Murray be equalled as Colonial 
Secretary? Could not the Admiralty 
offices be as ably filled as they now 
are? Could not the equals be found 
of Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Bathurst, 
Lord Ellenborough, Sir H. Hardinge, 
&e. &e.? 

We do not ask with the view of 
disparaging the individuals we have 
named or alluded to; but, giving them 
credit for all they can fairly claim, we 
say that, as a whole, they might be re- 
placed with successors of equal abili- 
ty. No small portion of them are 
new in their offices, and have gained 
but little reputation ; some of them 
are far from being popular. 

Men of great experience might be 
found to give assistance and advice, if 
they could not fill the more important 
offices. We are pretty sure that Lord 
Bex!ey knows far more of financial mat- 
ters th in any member of the Ministry. 
Lords Eldon, Westmoreland, Colches- 
ter, and Sidmouth, have spent long 
lives in office, and they have filled it in 
the most trying times. Such men could 
give invaluable aid to young Minis- 
ters possessed of every requisite save 
experience. The main difficulty would 
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be in finding a leader for the House 
of Commons. 

We say that, if the Eldons, New- 
castles, and Winchilseas, would exert 
themselves in the manner called for 
by the crisis, if they would act as well 
as speak, if they would zealously look 
through society, they might form a 
more able and eloquent Ministry than 
the present one. In the first moment, 
the new Ministry would have much 
to encounter. It would be inexperi- 
enced, and the enemy would spare no 
effort to overpower it: but if itsmem- 
bers should possess ability and energy, 
they would triumph. From the first 
moment, the opposition to them in Pare 
liament would decline ; they would 
become stronger, and their assailants 
weaker ; and, before the second session, 
they would acquire experience and 
strength which would render them se- 
cure. 

Public affairs are in a peculiarly fa- 
vourable condition ; they are free from 
difficulties. We are aware that the 
country is in bitter distress, but if the 
present Ministry remain in office, what 
will it do to relieve it? Nothing. An 
Anti-Catholic Ministry would possess 
ample means for rendering itself highs 
ly popular. The causes of its forma- 
tion would give it great popularity. A 
return to the late currency law would 
behighly popular throughout the coun- 
try. Relief to the distressed interests 
would make it highly popular with 
them. The bubble of free trade has 
burst, and the whole population would 
joyfully sanction any measures calcu 
lated to remove its horrible sufferings. 
The great cause which rendered the 
Duke of Wellington so popular when 
he was made the Premier was, the con- 
viction that he would return to the old 
system. Such a Ministry might con 
fer the most signal benefits on Ireland: 
It might benefit largely the Colonies. 
It might make a radical and compre- 
hensive change in the system of taxa- 
tion, which would be alike popular 
with the landed, the manufacturing, 
and the commercial interests. 

The new Ministry would have a 
considerabie majority on the Catholie 
question: and this majority would 
warmly support it generally. A few 
months of determined exertion would 
place it on a rock. 

The ‘state of the newspapers must 
be looked at. The more influential 
ones of the country, and those of Lon« 
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don, are directly opposed to each other. 
The leading provincial papers are sound 
in principle, and in respect of talent, 
they put to shame many of the London 
ones. The more influential London 
morning papers advocate the worst 
principles; and this has contributed 
very largely to place the empire in its 
present appalling situation. In addi- 
tion, the latter papers have had better 
sources of informatiun than their op- 
ponents. Why the London morning 
papers on the right side have notexerted 
themselves more than they have done, 
we cannot tell. Their leading articles 
are ably, and sometimes very ably 
written ; but they appear to be nearly 
all from one hand, and in these times 
this will not do. It is impossible for 
any one individual to give the requi- 
site variety to his Je:ding articles ; he 
cannot do justice to the various topics 
which they ought to discuss. They 
are profuse in expense on secondary 
matters, but they overlook that grand 
essential—a proper variety of powerful 
leading articles written by different 
men. We hope this hint will not be 
disregarded. ‘here is one London 
morning paper which might soon make 
itself the equul of the Times in sale 
an’! influence, if it would only use the 
proper mcans 

The new Ministry, then, would have 
the country press in its favour; the 
more influential] London papers would 
be against it ; but what there is of evil 
here might be soon remedied. The 
balance would be much in its favour 
in regard to the periodicals. 

Looking at the population, the vast 
majority would be in favour of such a 
Ministry. It would have with it the 
Church and the Aristocracy. 

When the difficulties are fairly look- 
ed in the face, they shrink almost in- 
to insignificance. The truth is, the 
third and fourth-rate people, who call 
themselves liberals, have boasted and 
bullied their opponents into something 
like submission, and a belief that they 
are the sole possessors of intelligence 
and talent. By mere dint of outra- 
geous swaggering and unscrupulous 
swearing, a faction, which scarcely 
possesses a single mind of the first 
class, and which is distinguished al- 
most beyond example by shallowness, 
blindness, ignorance, mediocrity, pre- 
judice, and bigotry—a faction which 
comprehends all the visionaries, dolts, 
and profligates, of which the last half 
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century has been so frightfully proli- 
fic—has produced a kind of impres- 
sion that it is the monopolist of intel- 
lect and knowledge. Let old English 
common sense and intrepidity take its 
members by the beard, handle them 
as such persons were wont to be 
handled, and they will in a moment 
sink into their proper dimensions. 
Nothing more is want d. 

We have been compelled to look at 
the matter in the most unfavourable 
circumstances. Before the Duke of 
Wellington and Mr Peel apostatized, 
they might with the greatest ease have 
formed an Anti-Catholic Ministry, 
which would have been far more able, 
powerful, and popular, than the ex- 
isting one. 

But then, says Mr Peel, what is to 
be done with Ireland? In reply, let 
us ask, what has placed Ireland in its 
present circumstances? Not long ago, 
O'Connell and Shiel publicly asserted, 
that before the Catholic Association 
commenced its abominable proccred- 
ings, the great mass of the Catholics 
regarded the disabilities with apathy ; 
and that these proceedings alone had 
made them so disaffected and ungo- 
vernable and were essential for pre 
venting them from relapsing into their 
former indifference. Here is the de- 
claration of the leaders, that if the As- 
sociation were wholly suppressed, the 
body of the Catholics would disregard 
the disabilities, and be peaceable. This 
declaration has been amply confirmed 
from other quarters. 

If, then, an end be put to the As- 
sociation and its misdeeds, the Catho- 
lics will be tranquil: cannot this be 
accomplished? Let the answer be 
found in the disgusting revelations 
which have recently been made by of 
ficial men. The Marquis of Anglesea 
avows that he could have put down 
the Association without difficulty, but 
he received no instructions to do so; 
in his letter to Dr Curtis, he encourae 
ged it to persevere. Sir G. Murray 
gives testimony to the same effect ; 
and Lord Flunkett admits that the 
Irish Government had no wish to in- 
terfere with it. Let England remem- 
ber, that the most libellous speech 
delivered in the House of Lords by 
this furious fanatic, was the speech of 
an Irish Jupce, and of an Irishman, 
who, without being suspected by any 
one of having ever done any thing 
worthy of the very lowest public re- 
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ward, was raised by Mr Canning to 
the dignity of an English Peer. 

Here, therefore, is conclusive evi- 
dence, 1. That no attempt was made 
to put down the Association ; 2. That 
by at least a portion of the Government 
it was encouraged ; and, 3. That the 
Government, in its own opinion, could 
have put it down, even without a new 
Jaw. Let this be contrasted with the 
description given of its fearful omnipo- 
tence by Mr Dawson at the Derry din- 
ner ; and with a somewhat similar de- 
scription given by Mr Peel since the 
opening of the Session. Speak of pub- 
lic servants! In the name of common 
honesty, why do they exist and pock- 
et the public money? All the strife, 
the outrages, the convulsion—all the 
things which virtually abolished law, 
and dissolved the very bonds of socie- 
ty, were, it appears, intentionally to- 
lerated by the rulers of Ireland, even 
when these rulers believed they could 
remove them. And what motive 
prompted the toleration? The Asso- 
ciation was purposely suffered to do 
what it did, that it might place the 
empire in its present appalling circum- 
stances—that it might constitute it- 
self the tyrant over England, and dc- 
stroy the constitution. It was pur- 
posely suffered to do what it did, un- 
tilits crimes reached the proper height; 
and now the Government which gave 
all the sufferance, pleads these crimes 
as a sufficieut reason for demolishing 
a part of the constitution, and destroy- 
ing the foundations of the whole. 
Here is the maxim in perfection—the 
end sanctifies the means. Yet rulers 
like these—rulers who, for incapacity 
and violation of duty, were never 
equalled —represent that none but 
themselves and their supporters are 
capable of holding the reins of govern- 
ment. 

Thus the evidence of the late rulers 
of Ireland proves, that it can be kept 
in peace and order without much dif- 
ficulty. It is sufficient. 

We must say a word touching dan- 
ger. Mr Peel, in his first speech, 
pleaded, that he consented to produce 
the dangers attendant on removing the 
disabilities, to avert greater ones. The 
Duke of Wellington soon afterwards 
asserted, that these greater ones had no 
existence. We would as soon believe 
Mr Peel’s assertions as the Duke's. 
The former, however, after the Pre-« 
mier had thus annihilated the “‘ great« 
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er dangers,” admitted there were none. 
In the speech before us, he again 
speaks of vague dangers—dangers 
which, according to his previous testi- 
mony, never had being. A few months 
ago, no man could have believed it 
possible for an English Minister to 
subject himself, by matters like these, 
to animadversion. We notice them, 
because certain renegade Tories, and, 
among them, some Clergymen, who, 
as they pretend to the fulness of Gos- 
pel purity, ought to pay some regard 
to truth, have justified their apostacy, 
by declaring, that if the disabilities be 
not removed, there will be an Irish 
rebellion. This is wholly baseless. 
On the authority of the Duke of Wel’ 
lington and Mr Peel, the continuance 
of the disabilities will not be attended 
with any dangers. 

But Mr Peel asserts that emancipae 
tion will produce harmony between 
Protestants and Catholics. Has equae 
lity of rights been the parent of con- 
stant harmony between the Whigs 
and Tories, or other political parties ? 
Has such equality been the source of 
harmony between the Church and the 
Dissenters, or one dissenting body 
and another? Surely every man can 
answer the questions from his own ex- 
perience. At all opportunities, there 
is bitter strife between political par- 
ties for ascendency. Two or three of 
the dissenting sects in England are, 
and have always been, as anxious for 
the destruction of the Church, as the 
Catholics ; they wage incessant war 
against it, and their feebleness and 
scattered state form the reason why 
this war has so few bad consequences. 
The Methodists, and certain other 
sects, constantly entertain fierce ani« 
mosity against each other. If the 
English people were principally di 
vided into two great parties, the one 
of them Churchmen, and the other 
Independents, or Unitarians, there 
would be as much animosity and strife 
between them, as there are between 
Protestants and Catholics in Ireland. 
At elections, and in Parliament, the 
contests would be between the Church- 
men and the Dissenters ; every politi« 
cal question would be debated with 
reference to the religious interests of 
the parties,—they would constantly 
maintain a furious conflict for ascend= 
ency. The reason why England has 
been so free from religious strife, is 
this, the Dissenters are divided against 
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each other—each sect is dispersed, and 
has no elective power of moment, and 
they have no men of their own creeds 
to elect as Members of Parliament. 
Like the Catholics, they are all com- 
pelled, at elections, to vote for Church- 
men. It follows, that religious divi- 
sions and strife are kept out of the 
gislature, and are prevented from 
entering, in any material degree, into 
political contention. 

The doctrine that equality of rights 
will produce harmony between two 
hostile religious sects is proved to be 
utterly false by the nature of things, 
as well as by the whole of experience. 
If the creed and interests of one sect 
be directly opposed to those of another, 
this must produce between the two 
sects continual animosity and conten- 
tion. It is as certain that such a 
cause must produce such an effect, as 
it is that the shining of the sun must 
diffuse light. We are not advancing 
Mere opinion ; it is matter of unassail- 
able demonstration. It relates to all 
sects and parties, as well as to Protest- 
ants and Catholics. The swaggerers 
who state themselves to be the exclu- 
sive possessors of intellect and know- 
ledye, assert the reverse of this self- 
evident truth. They maintain, that 
mere —— of political rights will 
make two religious seets, the creeds 
and interests of which are in fierce op- 
position, united and harmonious—will 
make them act together in polities and 
the general concerns of life with bro- 
therly concord, and without being in- 
fluenced in the least by their differ- 
ence of religion. Is not this single 
fact sufficient to place these swagger- 
ers cn a level with the beasts of the 
field in intellect, and with the most 
barbarous savage in knowledge? Phi- 
losophers! statesmen! Alas, for our 
poor country! alas, for the human 
race! when men like these usurp the 
titles, and are suffered to wear them! 

Here is conclusive evidence that 
emancipation will not produce har- 
mony between the Protestants and 
Catholics. We will add other evi- 
dence. The Duke of Wellington has 
admitted in Parliament, that the lead- 
ers of the Association spoke the senti- 
ments and feelings of the great mass of 
the Irish Catholics ; it is a notorious 
fact that they did so. We now put 
these questions. 

Have not many of these leaders car- 
ried on the trade of “ agitation” for 
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personal profit, and have they. not 
been supported by their Priests prin- 
cipally from hostility to the Church 
and Protestantism? Yes! 

Have not these leaders declared up 
to the last, that they will constantly 
do their utmost to despoil the Church, 
if the disabilities be removed? Yes! 

Have not these leaders declared up 
to the last, that they will never cease 
their efforts until they obtain a repeal 
of the Union and a separate Parlia- 
ment for Ireland ; and is it not obvi- 
ous that the independence of Ireland 
is the ultimate object of many of 
them? Yes! 

Are not these leaders furious advo- 
cates of the worst scheme of Parlia- 
mentary Reform? Yes! 

When the great mass of the Ca- 
tholics are identified in sentiment and 
feeling with these leacers, is it not 
morally certain, that if the disabi-ities 
be removed, the difference of religion, 
the annual meetings and petitions to 
promote the repeal of the Union, the 
robbery of the Church, Reform, &c. 
&c., and the inflammatory spceches of 
their O’Connells in Parliament, will 
keep their party fury, turbulence, and 
animosity towards the Protestants, 
from diminution? Yes! 

And is it not morally certain, that 
the admission of a large number of 
Catholics into the House of Commons 
will increase their party fury on the 
oue hand, and render it more difficult 
for the Government to keep them in 
order on the other? Yes! 

If still more evidence be necessary, 
let it be found in this—Mr Peel him- 
self, on former occasions, declared the 
doctrine that emancipation would pro< 
duce harniony, to be worthless. 

What he says touching the opposi- 
tion between the two Houses of Par- 
liament, is disposed of by what we 
have advanced respecting an Anti- 
Catholic Ministry, and a new House 
of Commons. 

Having done with Mr Peel’s pleas 
of necessity, we will make a brief re- 
capitulation respecting them. In the 
first place, he was not duly supported 
in the House of Commons. This was 
in a great measure caused by himself ; 
it forms no excuse for his apostacy, and 
it created no necessity for the removal 
of the disabilities. In the second 
place, the divided government could 
hot go on. It was very practicable to 
form one wholly Anti-Catholic. In 
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the third place, the House of Com- 
mons was opposed to him and the 
House of Lords on the Catholic ques- 
tion. It was very possible to remedy 
this by a general election. In the 
fourth place, the Irish Catholics were 
turbulent and ungovernable. They 
were so because no steps were taken 
to render them otherwise, and their 
rulers confess they could have been 
kept in order without difficulty. In 
the fifth place, there were dangers. 
There were none. In the sixth place, 
peace and harmony could only be 
established by the removal of the dis- 
abilities. It is utterly impossible, in 
the nature of things, for such a cause 
to have such an effect. 

Nothing, therefore, bearing the 
semblance of necessity, exists for the 
gigantic change—a change which Mr 
Peel himself at present admits is 
fraught with the greatest dangers, 
and which he and his colleagues are 
labouring to accomplish in so abomi- 
nable a manner. The constitution is 
to be broken in upon, and every thing 
dear to the empire is to be placed in 
jeopardy from mere choice, for the 
personal convenience and benefit of 
Ministers. 

We will now glance at the securi- 
ties. With regard to the oath, let 
our readers observe how far oaths are 
at present held to be binding by pub- 
lic men. They are regarded as mere 
formalities, and they are so construed, 
that they are made to sanction any 
thing. Mr Hume, Mr Brougham, 
and other conscientious people, swear 
they will not attempt to subvert the 
Church. Well, they then perhaps 
speak and move in Parliament to the 
effect that the Church stall in Ireland 
be plundered of half its possessions. 
Do they doso to subvert it? Oh, no; 
their object, they protest, is to give it 
increased stability. The Duke of 
Wellington, Mr Peel, and other zeal- 
ous Churchmen, swear the same. 
Well, they then perhaps labour to 
place the Church under Catholie mi- 
nisters and legislators. Do they do so 
to subvert it? Oh, no; their sole mo- 
tive, they vow, is to give it additional 
protection. A man who by some means 
or other has been made an English 
Bishop, represented in the last Session 
that the Church would flourish though 
it should cease to be the national one ; 
a man like this, with Mr O'Connell 
the Catholic, Mr W. Smith the Uni- 
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tarian, and other pious dissenters, 
swears the same. Well, they then 
perhaps endeavour to strip the Church 
of all its temporalities, and dissolve 
its union with the State. Do they do 
so tosubvertit? Oh, no; they merely 
wish to make it more flourishing. 
Every attack that has been made in 
late years upon the Church, has been 
made on the pretence of benefiting it. 
An oath carefully separated from all 
definition of perjury and all penalty, 
is a national insult, and not a security. 

When we look at the origin of the 
Coronation Oath, at its terms, and at 
the meaning which these terms were 
intended to convey, we assert, without 
hesitation, that if the King can con- 
sent to the Bill now before Parlia- 
ment without violating this oath, it 
is utterly impossible for any oath to 
be violated. 

Then the Lord Chancellor of Eng 
land, and the Lord Lieutenant of Ire« 
land, are not to be Catholics ; and Ca- 
tholics are not to be permitted to hold 
Church patronage. Now, we ask how 
the rulers of this country have dispos 
sed of Church preferment since the 
political death of Lord Liverpool ? 
They have given it principally, in 
both England and Ireland, to men 
favourable to the Catholic claims, or 
believed by them to be the least zeal« 
ous in opposing, on behalf of the 
Church, invasion and concession. Cler« 
gymen who advocated the repeal of 
the Corporation and Test Acts, and 
who avowed a belief that the Catho- 
lic question could be “ settled” —such 
clergymen have been the favourite 
objects of promotion with the Wele 
lington Ministry. Saying nothing of 
the Catholic Bill, the Duke of Wel« 
lington has done deadly injury to the 
Church, by involving the clergy in 
political strife with each other, touche 
ing the preservation or sacrifice of its 
possessions. What more than this, 
under the existing law, could be done 
by a Catholic Ministry? Could an 
English Chancellor, or an Irish Lord 
Lieutenant, go against the rules for be~ 
stowing Church preferment laid down 
by his Catholic colleagues, or would 
he wish to do so? No, it would be his 
personal interest to obey them. The 
bestowal of Church patronage, in its 
general principle, is the act of the Mi- 
nistry, and not of the individual Mi-« 
nister. Who appoints the Archbix 
shops and Bishops? Let these be such 





men as a Catholic Minister would wish; 
and the inferior clergy will soon be 
the same. 

Of course, no security can be found 
here. What we said several months 
ago must be remembered, that these 
exceptions, and the oath, can at any 
time be swept away by a majority in 
Parliament. 

* We now arrive at the substitution 
of ten-pound freeholders for the for- 
ty-shilling ones. Mr Peel, a very few 
years ago, was inclined to believe that 
this change would diminish the poli- 
tical power of the Protestants more 
than that of the Catholics. O'Connell 
then said it would do so; and some of 
the Catholic demagogues declare, at 
this moment, that it will strengthen 
the Catholics. But, says Mr Peel, it 
will create a yeomanry, and respecta- 
ble, intelligent electors. The man who 
occupies two or three acres of land 
and a wretched hovel—who is the 
greatest part of his tine without em- 
ployment—and who, according to evi- 
dence given before the House of Com- 
mons, a few years ago, is in more 
wretched circumstances than an Eng- 
lish pauper—such a man, in Mr Peel’s 
eyes, is a “‘ yeoman,” and a respect- 
able, intelligent elector! This is in- 
deed the age in which delirium alone 
is held to be sober reason. 

This measure, then, will increase 

the political power of the Catholics ; 
and it will not have any effect worthy 
of notice in rendering the voters more 
intelligent, or less the slaves of their 
priests. Instead of being a security, 
it is, according to the confession of 
the Catholics, the reverse. 
As to the suppression of the esta- 
blishments of the Jesuits, let the Ca- 
tholics and their allies obtain a majo- 
rity in the House of Commons, and 
the security here will at once vanish. 
Let the Jesuits be liberal in buying 
boroughs, paying election expenses, 
and making loans to needy profligates, 
and they will soon have such a majo- 
rity. Let them remember, that, in 
these illuminated days, there are no 
principle and consistency to conquer 
amidst public men. 

Nothing remains for us to notice 
worthy the name of security. Is any 
attempt made to prevent the priests 
from exercising their spiritual despot- 
ism at elections? No. Is any at- 
tempt made to prevent the priests and 
es from electing every Ca 
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tholic Member of Parliament, and 
binding him to the most pernicious 
conduct ? No. When the priests and 
demagogues boast that they have the 
Church and the Aristocracy complete- 
ly under their feet, is any attempt 
made to release the latter from the 
chains of their tyrants? No. Is any 
attempt made to restore to the Pro- 
testants that legitimate influence of 
which they have been robbed? Not 
the least. All the Catholics demand is 
to be granted, and all they have usurp- 
ed, they are to retain. Here is no sta 
tu quo treaty—here is no mutual con- 
cession—to the triumphant O’Con- 
nells, the empire surrenders at discre< 
tion. 

We are very sure that every intel- 
ligent man, when he looks at the his- 
tory of Ireland for the last few years, 
will admit that the Wellington Mi- 
nistry is now making such a sacrifice 
of national right, benefit, and securi- 
ty, as was never before made by the 
most imbecile and profligate Ministry 
known to history. 

We will now offer a few remarks 
on what, if the nature of things be 
unchanged, must be the natural work- 
ing of this “ unconditional emanci- 
pation.” 

One of Mr Peel’s reasons is, the 
Commons and Lords, on the Catholic 
question, are opposed to each other ; 
how far is his measure calculated to 
place them in harmony? It, as every 
one knows, must make a vital change 
in the composition of the House of 
Commons. Eighty or one hundred, 
or, as some say, one hundred and fif- 
ty, Catholic members will be substitu- 
ted for Protestant ones. Nearly the 
whole of them will be chosen by one 
vast combination ; they will be elect- 
ed in reality by the priests and dema- 
gogues; they will be bound to the 
same creed; and in the House they 
will form one indivisible party. What 
other parties will it combine with? 
Will it act with the Church and Tory 
party—with the opponents of Church- 
robbery and Radical Reform? This is 
utterly impossible. It must, in the 
nature of things, combine itself with 
the Whigs and Raiicals. 

Mr Peel confes<es that the Liberals 
have now the ascendency in the House 
of Commons: his measure must of nee 
cessity mightily strengthen them in al- 
mostevery placein Englandwhichsends 
members to Parliament. Catholics are 
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already numerous, and their number 
is greatly on the increase in every place 
of any magnitude. In almost every 
city and borough, and in some counties, 
they will, at elections, form powerful 
auxiliaries to the Independents, Uni- 
tarians, Infidels, and Anti-Church- 
men of all descriptions: they will 
form a very potent new body of elect- 
ors hostile to the Church. In places 
where scot and lot voters are the 
electors, they will control the majo- 
rity. In many places, the number of 
Tory votes is nearly equalled by that 
of their opponents ; and it may be ea 
sily foreseen how the creation of a 
number of new hostile votes will ope- 
rate. It must not be forgotten, that 
in England the great mass of the mid- 
die classes have neither vote nor in- 
fluence at elections. 

In one most important point, the 
Catholics differ wholly from the Pro- 
testant dissenting sects. The latter 
have no funds with which to buy po- 
litical power; they can barely raise 
sufficient money to defray the expen- 
ses of maintaining their religion. The 
Catholics are rich ; they have the im- 
mense wealth of all Catholic Europe 
to support them. If the Jesuits think 
good to advance the money, they may, 
by purchase, soon introduce a large 
number of Catholic freemen into eve- 
ry borough; a number sufficient to 
turn every election, divided against 
each other as the Protestants are and 
farther will be. If the Jesuits think 
good to advance the purchase-money, 
they may constantly themselves elect 
both the members for sundry small 
boroughs ; and if the Jesuits will on- 
ly pay the expenses, they may return 
half the members in the shape of 
“Third Men,” of many large bo- 
roughs, 

Those who are acquainted with elec- 
tion matters in England will testify to 
the truth of this. We do not know 
what the Society of Jesuits will do, but 
we know what it will be in its power to 
do. Ifit will, on the average, expend 
annually L.100,000 in buying free- 
doms and boroughs, paying election 
costs, and administering to the needs 
of mercenary, profligate, bankrupt, 
no- religion-legislators, it may always 
effectually govern the majority in the 
House of Commons. A sum like this 
would be nothing to the Society, aid- 
ed as it unquestionably would be by 


the general church in Spain, Italy, 
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&e. &c., and also by foreign govern- 
ments. Doubtlessly at its instigation; 
the devout Catholics of the Continent 
would, on the approach of an electidn, 
pen to aid their brethren in Eng~ 
and. 

We are morally certain that the Ca« 
tholic Church of the Continent could, 
by such means, easily govern the ma- 
jority in the House of Commons; and, 
when we look at its insatiable political 
ambition, its intense anxiety to reco< 
ver what it once possessed in England, 
and the deep interest which foreign 

overnments, putting out of sight re- 
igion, would have in assisting it in 
the business, we are morally certain 
that it would do so. We are morally 
certain that it would always have, in 
the House of Commons, a powerful 
party in its pay, and ready to obey 
its commands in every thing. In re- 
gard to foreign governments, let it be 
remembered that a mighty part of the 
Irish Catholics evidently wish to make 
Ireland independent. 

But Mr Peel says, if the Catholics 
attempt to gain the ascendency, the 
Protestants can combine against them; 
and he sees ample security in the pre= 
sent petitions. For vulgar, drivelling, 
baseless generalities like this, are no- 
torious fact and common-sense disre« 
garded. Where has Mr Peel lived, 
that he is so deplorably ignorant of 
the nature and working of the politi- 
cal system of his country ? Where was 
the union of the Protestants, when the 
Corporation and Test Acts were re= 
pealed ? Where is now their union 
against the Catholics? Will this “‘ de- 
tested measure” permanently unite the 
Whigs and Tories, in Parliament, and 
all who are not Catholics, out of it? 
The measures of the Catholics for in- 
juring and overthrowing the Church 
will always be zealously. supported by 
an immense portion of those who are 
either Dissenters, or men of no reli- 
gion. Will there be any union of the 
Protestants to prevent the Jesuits 
from doing what we have stated? 
There will not. Will there be any 
union of the Protestants to prevent 
the Catholics from holding the ba 
lance, in the next House of Come 
mons? There will not. If they do 
this, will there be any union of the 
Protestants to prevent them from be- 
coming Members of the Ministry? 
There will not. And if a Ministry, 
composed partly of Catholics, intros 
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duce into Parliament bills to despoil 
the Church, abridge Protestant privi- 
leges, give additional power and ad- 
vantages to the Catholics, &c. &c. 
WHAT WILL SUCH A UNION OF THE 
PROTESTANTS AS THE PRESENT PE- 
FITIONS EXHIBIT, BE ABLE TO AC- 
COMPLISH AGAINST Ir? We put the 
question to that degraded Minister, 
who, at this moment, IN DEFIANCE 
OF A UNION OF THE PROTESTANTS 
WHOLLY UNEXAMPLED, IS FORCING 
4 LAW THROUGH PARLIAMENT TO 
STRIP THe PROTESTANTS OF AN IM- 
MENSE PORTION OF THEIR POWER, 
AND GIVE GIGANTIC AND EXCLUSIVE 
ADVANTAGES TO THE CATHOLICS. 


In the next House of Commons, - 


the Catholics, and their Whig and 
other allies, will form the majority. 
If this take place—and take place it 
will—the two Houses of Parliament 
will be opposed to each other con- 
stantly. Such will be Mr Peel’s har- 
mony. 

Such a majority must of neces- 
sity fill the Cabinet with Catholics, 
Whigs, &c.; the majority of the 
House of Commons and the Minis- 
try must, of course, consist of the 
same materials. ‘There will then be a 
huge quantity more of harmony-ma- 
nufacturing. We have no doubt that 
the Duke of Wellington and Mr Peel 
will be the members of such a Minis- 
try, if the Catholics, &c., will conde- 
scend to permit them. They will be 
compelled to coerce the Crown into 
their views, and to create new Peers— 
many of them Catholic ones—to put 
the two Houses in general concord. 
In our deliberate conviction, the House 
of Lords must of necessity be Catho- 
lic, in the same proportion as the 
House of Commons. We need not 
say how anxious the Catholics will be 
to create Peers of their own religion. 

The influence of the Aristocracy in 
the House of Commons is even now 
nearly destroyed ; and, in consequence, 
its influence in legislating for the em- 
pire is nearly destroyed likewise. We 
speak what is notoriously true, and 
what is receiving terrible demonstra- 
tion from the events of the moment. 
It naturally follows that the Crown is 
reduced to a shadow, and has no long- 
er, so far as concerns principles, any 
power of choice touching its servants ; 
the maxims and practice of the con- 
stitution are abandoned ; and the 
eountry finds itself under arbitrary 
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power which it cannot restrain. In 
the next House of Commons, the ma- 
jority will consist of Catholics and Li- 
berals, the Ministry will of necessity 
consist of the same, and the Catholics 
wiil be the ruling part of both. Then 
the destruction of the political influ- 
ence of the Aristocracy will be com- 
pleted. 

To the Peers severally we say, Do 
you not now find it almost impossible 
to act with effect on the defensive for 
either yourselves or your country? 
When your interests and privileges 
are attacked in the Legislature, are 
you not always compelled to sacrifice 
a part that you may with difficulty 
save the remainder ? What, then, can 
you expect when the great majority of 
the House of Commons shall be deci- 
dedly against you—shall be entirely 
above your influence—shall be above 
the influence of the democracy—and 
shall be, in creed, object, and master, a 
foreign despotism ? What would it 
avail you to obtain a portion of your 
influence at elections, if the overpow- 
ering weight of the House of Come 
mons and the Crown should be con- 
stantly opposed to you? The Catho- 
lics at present boast that they have 
the Aristocracy and the Church com- 
pletely under their feet in Ireland ; and 
when they obtain the control of the 
House of Commons, they will have 
the Aristocracy and the Church com- 
pletely under their feet in England. 

To the Church and the Peers we 
say, what have you to expect if the 
Ministry and the ruling part of the 
Commons be composed of those who, 
in the slang of the day, are called Li- 
berals? Look at the doctrines and 
schemes the latter have so long advo- 
cated touching yourselves, and then 
enquire how you will be able to defend 
what you possess when you become 
the powerless minority. These men 
are already predicting, that the “‘ de- 
tested measure” will be your destruc- 
tion in both power and existence. By 
this measure you are called -— to 
decide whether you will, or will not, 
cast from you your last weapon and 
your last hope—whether you will, or 
will not, commit, in respect of yours 
selves, the guilt of politics] suicide, 
and in respect of your country, THE 
TREASON OF DESTROYINGITS CHURCH 
AND Uprrer Hovuse or Partia- 
MENT. 

Jf the Ministry and ruling part of 
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the Commons be composed of Ca- 
tholics and Liberals, what will be- 
come of the safeguards which bind the 
crown to Protestantism? The Sove- 
reign will have Catholic Ministers, &c. 
continually around him ; and he will be 
eternally assailed by the proselytizing 
skill and intrigue, for which the Papal 
Church is so notorious. It is only on 
the personal character of such kings as 
George the Third that any reliance 
ean be placed ; and alas! alas! they 
form the few exceptions. A few short 
months ago, it was held to be as im- 
possible for his present Majesty to 
sanction a measure like the one before 
Parliament, as it was for him to em- 
brace the Catholic religion. If this 
country should ever have a Monarch 
amidst whose confidents no English- 
man could be found—a Monarch par- 
tial to gaiety, and largely addicted to 
the fair sex; would not his faith be 
endangered by the foreign females, &c. 
which his Catholic Ministers and their 
ghostly allies would be sure to place 
around him? If this country should 
ever have a king of tyrannical prin- 
ciples, violent temper, and most weak 
understanding, could his adherence to 
Protestantism be relied on? If this 
country should ever find in the person 
of its Sovereign an infant female, or a 
gay, ignorant, thoughtless, giddy girl 
in her teens, would her religion be 
secure from the wiles of the Catholics? 
We put cases which are far removed 
from every thing bearing the shape 
of impossibility ; and deeply—deeply 
ought they to be pondered on by our 
fellow-subjects. 

But granting that the Sovereign 
could not be made a convert, and 
could only be dragged to a perfect in- 
diff-rence to all religions ; or granting 
even that he might remain faithful to 
his Church, he would still be the ser- 
vile tool of the Ministry. Such a Mi- 
nistry, particularly if he should pri- 
vately embrace the Catholic religion, 
would naturally be anxious to abo- 
lish the safeguards ; and what would 
exist to prevent it? Let the answer 
be found in the conduct of the pre- 
sent Ministry. Speak of a union of 
the Protestants! that it would, with- 
out appealing to the sword, be utter- 
ly powerless against any thing the 
Ministry might attempt, is a matter 
which is receiving at this moment 
most ample demonstration. A union 
of the people can only be effected 
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when the laws and . i? — of the 
constitution are obeyed. We care not 
for names ; whatever may remain of 
them, the free constitution remains 
no longer, and the country is under 
an arbitrary dictatorship of the worst 
description. Could a more conclusive 
proof of it be necessary, than this fact 
—all the means which the community 
is allowed to employ, are wholly un« 
availing aguinst the despotic will of its 
rulers ? 

If, therefore, the ‘‘ detested mea- 
sure” be successful, our government 
of checks and balances will be in es~ 
sentials wholly destroyed. The Ca- 
tholics, with their Anti-Church, Anti- 
English allies, will hold the House of 
Commons and the Cabinet; the Crown 
and the House of Lords will be their 
passive instruments, and their power 
will be absolute. They will in their 
own favour abolish law after law in 
utter defiance of the country, precisely 
as the present Ministers are now do- 
ing. Religious apostacy will be as 
prevalent among public men, as poli« 
tical apostacy is at present. One 
robbery upon another will be heaped 
on the Church—one wrong upon ano- 
ther will be heaped on the Protestants 
—one destruction upon another will 
be heaped on Protestant rights,—until 
at last the day of long-suffering will 
end in CIVIL WaR. 

The country has been earnestly and 
most properly in his name called on to 
rally round its Sovereign. How nobly, 
in contempt of the apostacy and oppo- 
sition of its degenerate Aristocracy—in 
disregard of the claims of party, or the 
bonds of blood and friendship—in pro- 
digality of every kind of chivalrous 
sacrifice,—it has obeyed the call, is a 
matter too well known to need de« 
scription. Now is the time, then, for 
it to make a call, and in its name we 
call on THE SOVEREIGN TO DO HIS 
puty To His Country. Tell us not 
of compulsion, for he can shake it 
from him in a moment! Let him 
speak with the honest boldness and 
lofty independence of the English 
gentleman, and the swords will leap 
from the scabbards which will save 
the constitution! If the call be fruit- 
less, let the country to the last pre- 
serve itself from the imputation, and 
keep itself pure in the eyes of poste- 
rity from the suspicion of being a 
sharer in guilt. Let it not give its 
enemies a pretext for saying that the 
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King would have been faithful, but 
he was not supported by the coun- 
try. If his Majesty will do the deed, 
Jet him at least stand in history re- 
specting it, sketche| by the unerring 
pencil of severe truth. We therefore 
recommend our countrymen to meet 
and prepare petitions to the King while 


the bill is in progress through the 


Upper House, and to be particularly 
careful to have their petitions in rea- 
diness to be presented to his Majesty, 
if need be, before the Royal assent 
can, through any scandalous haste, 
be obtained. They will then be able 
to leave this testimony to their pos- 
terity—We spared no sacrifice; we 
exhausted efforts ; we met and peti- 
tioned ; we supplicated alike the Com- 
mons, the Lords, and the Sovereign ; 
every thing that the constitution and 
laws would permit, we employed for 
the preservation of our religion and 
liberties ; and if we at last submitted 
to our despotic rulers, 1T WAS BECAUSE 
WE COULD NOT RESIST THEM FAR- 
THER WITHOUT BATHING OUR WORs 
SHIPPED COUNTRY IN THE BLOOD OF 
ITS OWN CHILDREN. 

Shall we conclude without a word 
to the Duke of Wellington? No. We 
ask the Hero of Waterloo, what part 
of the community it was which, in 
the early part of his career in the Pe- 
ninsula, defended his fame from his 
slanderers—which bled at every pore 
in his battles—which was as rodigal 
of its treasure as of its blood to give 
him the means of victory—which, by 
its lavish sacrifices and dauntless he- 
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roism, carried him on from triumph 
to triumph over his foreign enemies, 
and crushed his domestic ones at the 
same moment—and which, after ha- 
ving thus enabled him to reach the 
pinnacle of military fame, extracted 
from its impoverished resources and 
privations wherewith to cover him 
with wealth and dignities? We ask 
him, what part of the community it 
was which, when he fell from office 
on the dissolution of the Liverpool 
Ministry, rallied round him, removed 
the foul calumny from his honour, 
dispersed his foes, and placed him at 
the head of the Cabinet? And we ask 
him, what part of the community it 
is which he has betrayed and ensla- 
ved ;—which finds in him the viola- 
tor of its rights, and the traitorous 
destroyer of its cause? THEY ARE ONE 
AND THE SAME! We ask the Hero 
of Waterloo, what country that was 
which, by its boundless confidence, 
sacrifices, and generosity, raised him 
from the untitled Arthur Wellesley, 
to the Duke of Wellington and Prime 
Minister he is? And we ask him, 
what country that is, of which he 
is mutilating the constitution, doing 
violence to the religion, despising the 
prayers, and trampling upon the rights 
and privileges by such tyranny as the 
present generation never witnessed ? 
THEY ARE ONE AND THE SAME. Nee 
ver did human ingratitude reach its 
overflow until this moment! Speak 
of ** a soldier’s honour!” No, no— 
that is a thing never to be mentioned 
again for ever ! 
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XPH A’EN ZTMIMOLIO KYTAIKQN MEPINIZZOMENAQN 
HAEA KQTIAAONTA KAQHMENON OINOMOTAZEIN. 
; F » a 
PHOC. ap Ath, 


[ This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 

An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 

Meaning, “’Tis RIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING FEOPLE, 

NoT TO LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE ; 
BuT GAlLY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” 

An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 

And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes._| 

C. N. ap. Ambr. | 


Scene I. 


Scene—The Snuggery.— Time—Eight O’ Clock.—The Union-Table, with Tea 
and Coffee- Pots, and the ODoherty China-set—Cold Round—Pies— Oysters 
— Rizzars— Pickled Salmon, &c. &c. Sc. A How-Towdie whirling before the 
Jire over a large basin of mashed Potatoes. The Boiler on. A Bachelor's 
Kitchen on the small Oval. A Dumb Waiter at each end.of the Union. 


NorTH—SHEPHERD. 


SHEPHERD. 

Tuts I ca’ comfort, sir. Every thing within oursell—nae need to ring a 
bell the leevelang night—nae openin’ o’ cheepin’, nae shuttin’ o’ clashin’ doors 
—nae trampin’ o’ waiters across the carpet wi’ creakin’ shoon—or stumblin’, 
clumsy coofs—to the great spillin’ o’ gravy—but a’ things, eatable and une 
eatable, either hushed into a cozy calm, or 

NORTH. 

Now light, James, the lamp of the Bachelor’s Kitchen with Tickler’s card, 
and - a quarter of an hour, minus five minutes, you shall scent and see such 
steaks ! 





SHEPHERD. 

Only look at the towdy, sir, how she swings sae granly roun’ by my garters, 
after the fashion o’ a planet. It’s a beautiful example o’ centrifugal attrac~ 
tion. See till the fat dreep-dreepin’ intil the ashet o’ mashed potawtoes, oili- 
fying the crusted brown intil a mair delicious richness o’ mixed vegetable 
and animal maiter! As she swings slowly twirling roun’, I really canna say, 
sir, for I dinna ken, whether baney back or fleshy briest be the maist tempt- 
in’! Sappy baith! 

NORTH. 

Right, James—baste her—baste her—don’t spare the flour. Nothing tells 

like the dredge- box. 
SHEPHERD. 
You're a capital man-cook, sir. 


NORTH, 

For plain roast and boil, I yield to no mortal man. Nor am I inconsider- 
able shakes at stews. What a beautiful blue magical light glimmers from 
that wonder-working lamp, beneath whose necromancy you x hear the 
foot low bubble and squeak of the maturing steak! Off wit 

ames. 


the lid, 
( The SHerHenn doffs the lid of the Bachelor's Kitchen.) 
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SHEPHERD. 

What a pabblin’! A’ hotchin’, like the sea in a squall, or a patfu’ o’ boil- 
in’ parritch ! What’a sweet savour! Is ’tna like honeysuckle, sir, or sweet- 
brier, or broom, or whuns, or thyme, or roses, or carnations? Or rather like 
the scent o’ these a’ conglomerated thegither in the dewy mornin’ air, when, 
as sune as you open the window, the haill house is overflowing wi’ fragrance, 
and a body’s amaist sick wi’ the sweet, warm, thick air, that slowly wins its 
way, like palpable balm, arm in arm wi’ the licht that waukens the yellow- 
billed blackbird in her nest amang the cottage creepers, or re-opens the watche 
ful een o’ her neighbour, the bonny spotted mavis! Let's pree't. 

(SHEPHERD tastes.) 
NORTH. 

Ay—I could have told you so. Rash man, to swallow liquid and solid fire ! 

But no more spluttering. Cool your tongue with a caulker. 
SHEPHERD. 

That lamp’s no canny. It intensifies hetness intil an atrocity abune natur. 
Is the skin flyped aff my tongue, sir ? 

(SHEPHERD shews tongue.) 
NORTH. 
Let me put on my spectacles. A slight incipient inflammation not worth 
mentioning. 
SHEPHERD. 
I houp an incipient inflammation’s no a dangerous sort ? 
NORTH. 

Is that indeed the tongue, my dear James, that trills so sweetly and so 
simply those wild Doric strains? How deeply, darkly, beautifully red! Just 
like a rag of scarlet. No scurf—say rather no haze around the lambent light. 
A rod of fire—an arrow of flame.. A tongue of ten thousand, prophesying an 
eagle or raven-life. 


SHEPHERD. 

I aye like, sir, to keep a gude tongue in my head, ever since I wrote the 

Chaldee mannyscripp. | 
NORTH, 


Humph !—No more infallible mark of a man of genius, James, than the 
shape of his tongue. It is uniformly long, so that he can shoot it out, with an 
easy grace, to the tip of his nose. 

SHEPHERD. 

This way? 

NORTH. 

Precisely so. Fine all round the edge, from root to tip—underneath very 
veinous—surface in colour near as may be to that of a crimson curtain shining 
in setting sunlight. But the tip—James—the tip—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Like that o’ the serpent’s that deceived Eve, sir—curlin’ up and down like 

the musical leaf 0’ some magical tree—— 
NORTH 

It is a singular fact with regard to the tongue, that if you cut off the half ot 
it, the proprietor of the contingent remainder can only mumble—but cut it off 
wholly, and he speaks fully better than before—— 

SHEPHERD. 
That’s a hang’d lee. 
NORTH. 
As true a word as ever I spoke, James. 
SHEPHERD. 
Perhaps it may, sir, but it’s a hang’d lee, nevertheless. 
NORTH. 
Dish the steaks, my dear James, and I shall cut down the how-towdie. 
(Nortn and the SuerHerD furnish up the Ambrosial tables, and 
sit down to serious devouring.) 
NORTH. 
Now, James, acknowledge it—don’t you admire a miscellaneous meal ? 
SHEPHERD. 
Ido. Breakfast, noony, denner, four-hours, and sooper, a’ in ane. Ama- 
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terial emblem o’ that spiritual substance, Blackwood’s Magazine! Can it pos« 
sibly be, sir, that we are twa gluttons? 
NORTH. 
Gluttons we most assuredly are not ; but each of us is a man of good appea 
tite. What is gluttony ? 


SHEPHERD. 
Some mair stakes, sir ? 
NORTH. 
Very few, my dear James, very few. 
SHEPHERD. 
What’s gluttony ? 
NORTH. 
Some eggs? 
SHEPHERD. 


Ae spoonfu’. What a layer she wad hae been! O but she’s a prolific crea- 
tur, Mr North, your how-towdie! It’s necessary to kill heaps o’ yearocks, 
or the haill kintra wud be a-cackle frae John o’ Groat’s House to St Michael’s- 
Mount. 

NORTH. 

Sometimes I eat merely as a’) amusement or pastime—sometimes for recre- 
ation of my animal spirits—sometimes on the philosophical principle of sus- 
tenance—sometimes for the mere sensual, but scarcely sinful, pleasure of eat- 
ing, or, in common language, gormandizing—and occasionally, once a-month 
or so, for all these several purposes unite], as at this a blessed moment ; 
so a few flakes, my dear Shepherd, of that Westmoreland ham—lay the knife 
on it, and its own weight will sink it down through the soft sweet sappiness 
of fat and lean, undistinguishably blended as the colours of the rainbow, and 
out of all sight incomparably more beautiful. . 

SHEPHERD. , 

As for me, I care nae mair about what I eat, than I do what kind o’ bed 
. I sleep upon, sir. I hate ony thing stinkin’ or mooldy at board—or ony thin 
damp or musty in bed. But let the vivres be but fresh and wholesome—an 
if it’s but scones and milk, I shut my éen, say a grace, fa’ to, and am thank. 
fu’ ;—let the bed be dry, and whether saft or hard, feathers, hair, ceff, straw, 
or heather, 1’m fast in ten minutes, and my sowl waverin’ awa like a butterfly 
intil the land o’ dreams. 

NORTH. 

Not a more abstemious man than old Kit North in his Majesty's dominions, 

on which the sua never sets. I have the most accommodating of palates. 
SHEPHERD. 

Yes—it’s an universal genius. I ken naething like it, sir, but your stams 

mack.—* Sure such a pair were never seen!” Had ye never the colic ? 
NORTH. 

Never, James, never. I confess that I have been guilty of many crimes, 

but never of a capital crime,—never of colic. 
SHEPHERD. 

There’s muckle confusion o’ ideas in the brains of the blockheads who ac- 
cuse us 0’ gluttony, Mr North. Gluttony may be defined “‘ an immoral and 
unintellectual abandonment o’ the sowl o’ man to his gustative natur.” I de- 
fy a brute animal to be a glutton. A swine’s no a glutton. Nae cretur but 
man can be a glutton. A’ the rest are prevented by the definition. 

NORTH. 

Is there any test of gluttony, James ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Watch twa man eatin’. As lang’s there’s a power or capacity o’ smilin’ on 
their cheeks, and in and about their een,—as lang’s they keep lookin’ at you, 
and round about the table, attendin’ to or joinin’ in the tauk, or the speakin’ 
cawm,—as lang’s they — noo an’ than lay doon their ‘knife and fork, to 
ca’ for yill, or ask a young leddy to tak wine, or tell an anecdote,—as lang’s 
they keep ey ng ca’in’ on the servant lad or lass for a.clean plate,—as 
lang’s they glower on the framed picturs or prents on the wa’, and keep 
askin’ if the tane’s originals and the tither proofs,—as lang’s they offer to 
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carve the tongue or turkey—depend on’t they’re no in a state o’ gluttony, but 
are devourin’ their soup, fish, esh, and fowl, like men and Christians. But 
as sune’s their chin gets creeshy—their cheeks lank, sallow, and clunk-clunky 
—their nostrils wide—their een fixed—their faces close to their trencher—and 
themsells dumbies—then you may see a specimen “ o’ the immoral and unin; 
tellectual abandonment o’ the sowl o’ man to his gustative natur ;” then is the 
fast, foul, fat feeder a glutton, the maist disgustfuest cretur that sits—and 
far aneath the level o’ them that feed, on a’ fowers, out o’ trochs on garbage. 
NORTH. 
Sensuality is the most schocking of all sins, and its name is Legion.” 
SHEPHERD. 
Ay, there may be as muckle gluttony on sowens as on turtle soup. A 
loughman may be as greedy and as gutsy as an alderman. ‘The sin lies not 
in the sense but in the sowl. Sir—a red- herring ? . 
NORTH. 
‘Thank ye, James. 
SHEPHERD. 
Are you drinkin’ coffee ?—Let me toast you a shave o’ bread, and butter it 
for you on baith sides, sir ? 
(The SuerHern kneels on the Tiger, and stretches out the Trident 


to Vulcan.) 
NORTH. 
Heaven will reward ye, James, for your piety to the old man. 
SHEPHERD. 


Dinna think, sir, that I care about your last wull and testament. I’m nae 
legacy-hunter—nae Post-obit. But hse ye added the codicil ? 
NORTH. 
The man who has not made his will at forty is worse than a fool—almost 
a knave. 
: SHEPHERD. 

I ken nae better test o’ wisdom—wisdom in its highest sense—than a just 
last wull and testament. It blesseth generations yet unborn. It guardeth and 
strengtheneth domestic peace—and maketh brethren to dwell together in 
unity. Being dead, the wise testator yet liveth—his spirit abideth invisible, 
but felt ower the roof- tree, and delighteth, morning and evening, in the thanks- 
giving Psalm. 

NORTH. 
One would think it were easy to act well in that matter. 
SHEPHERD. 

One would think it were easy to act weel, sir, in a’ matters. Yet hoo dif- 
ficult! The sowl seems, somehow or ither, to lose her simplicity ; and instead 
0’ lookin’ wi’ her twa natural een straucht forrits alang the great, wide, smooth 
royal road o’ truth and integrity, to keep restlessly glourin’ round and round 
about wi’ a thousan’ artificial ogles upon a’ the cross and by-paths leadin’ nae 
—- body kens whither, unless it be into brakes, and thickets, and quagmires, 
and wildernesses o’ moss—where ane may wander wearily and drearily up and 
doun for years, and never recover the richt road again, till death touches him on 
the shouther, and doon he fa’s amang them that were, leavin’ a’ that lucked up 
to him for his effecks in doubt and dismay and desolation, wi’ sore and bitter 
hearts, uncertain whether to gie vent to their feelings in blessings or in curses, 
in execration or prayer. 

NORTH. 

Of all the vices of old age, may gracious Heaven, my dearest James, for ever 

shield me from avarice ! 
a ee SHEPHERD. © : 

Nae fear o’ that. There's either just ae enjoyment o’ siller, or five hunder 
thousan’ million. The rich maun either spend it thick and fast, as a nightin- 
gale scatters her notes on the happy air—or sit upon his guineas, like a 
elockin’ hen on a heap o’ yellow addled eggs amang the nettles. 

NOBTH. 
Pictaresquely true. 
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SHEPHERD. 
Oh, sir! what delicht to a wise rich man in being lavish—in being prodi- 
gal! For thae twa words only carry blame alang wi’ them according to 
the character o’ the giver or the receiver. Wha mair lavish—wha_mair pro- 
digal than the Sun? Yet let him shower his beams for ever and ever all ower 
the Planetary System, frae Venus wi’ her cestus to Saturn wi’ his ring, and 
nane the poorer, either in licht or in heat, is he—and nane the poorer will he 
ever be, till the Hand that hung him on high shall cut the golden cord by 
which he liveth in the sky, and he falls, ‘his duty done, into the bosom of 
Chaos and Old Night ! 


My dear Shepherd! 
SHEPHERD. 


But the Sun he shineth wi’ unborrowed licht. There’s the bonnie Moon, God 
bless her mildest face, that loveth still to cheer the peasive nicht wi’ a lustre 
lent her by the joyful day—to give to earth a’ she receives frae heaven. Puir, 
senseless, ungratefu’ creturs we! Eyeing her frae our ain narrow vales, we 
ca’ her changefu’ and inconstant! But is na she, sweet satellite, for ever jour« 
neying on her gracious round, and why will we grudge her smiles to them 
far frae us, seein’ we are a’ children o’ ae Maker, and, according to his per- 
fect laws, a’ partakers in the same impartial bounty ?—Here’s a nice brown 
shave for you, sir. 

(The SuerueErp rises from his knees on the rug—takes the bread from the 
prongs of the Trident, and fresh butters it on both sides for Mr Noxarn, 
who receives it with a benign bow.) 

NORTH. 

Uncommonly yellow this butter, James, for the season. The grass must 
be growing—— 
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NORTH. 


SHEPHERD. 

Ay, you may hear’t growin’. What years for vegetation the last beautifu’ 
and glorious Three! The ongoings o’ natur are in the lang run regular and 
steady ;—but noo and then the michty mother seems to obey some uncon« 
trollable impulse, far within her fair large bosom, and “ wantons as in her 
prime,” outdoing her very self in beneficence to earth, and that mysterious 
concave we ca’ heaven. 

NORTH. 

In spite of gout, rheumatism, lumbago, corns, and chilblains, into the Fo« 

rest shall I wend my way, James, before midsummer. 
SHEPHERD. 

And young and auld will be but ower happy to see you, sir, frae the lanely 
Douglas Tower to those o’ Newark. Would ye believ’t, an auld ash stullion 
in the garden hedge of Mount Benger.shot out six scions last year, the langest 
o’ them nine, and the shortest seven feet lang? That was growin’ for you, 
sir. 

‘ ‘NORTH. 
There has been much planting of trees lately in the Forest, James ? 
SHEPHERD. 
To my taste, to tell the truth, rather ower muckle—especially o’ nurses, 
NORTH. 
Nurses ! wet or dry nurses, James? 
SHEPHERD. 

Baith. Larches and Scotch firs; or you may ca’ them schoolmasters, that 
teach the young idea how to shoot. But thinnins in the Forest never can 
pay, I suspeck ; and except on bleaky knows, the hard-wood wad grow bete 
ter, in my opinion, left to themsel!s, without either nurses or schoolmasters. 
The nurses are apt to overlay their weans, and the schoolmasters to forget, 
or what's waur, to flog their pupils; and thus the rising is a stunted genera« 
tion. 

NORTH. 

Forty-five anaes ago, my dear James, when you were too young to remem- 
ber much, I loved the Forest for its solitary single trees, ancient yew or syca~ 
more, black in the distance, but when near how gloriously green! Tall, deli- 
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cately-feathered ash, whose limbs were still visible in latest summer's leaf- 
iness—birch, in early spring, weeping and whispering in its pensive happiness 
by the perpetual din of its own waterfall—oak, yellow in the suns of 
June—— 

SHEPHERD. 

“ The grace of forest wood decayed, 
And pastoral melancholy !” 
- , NORTH. 
What lovely lines! Who writes like Wordsworth ! 

SH# PHERD. 

Tuts! Me ower young to remember muckle fourty-five years ago! You're 
speakin’ havers. I was then twal—and I remember every thing I ever heard 
or saw sin’ I was three year auld. I recolleck the mornin’ I was pitten intil 
breeks as distinckly as if it were this verra day. They hurt me sair atween 
the fork and the inside o’ the knees—but oh! I was a prood man—and the 
lamb that I chased all the way frae my father’s hut to Ettrick Manse, round 
about the kirk, till I caught it on a gowany grave, and lay doon wi't in my 
arms on the sunny heap, had nae need to be ashamed o’ itsel’, for I hunted it 
like a colley—although, when I grupped it at last, I held it to my beatin’ bo- 
som as tenderly as ever I hae since done wee Jamie, when pitten the dear 
cretur intil the crib that stauns at the side o’ his mother’s bed, after e’enin’ 
prayers. 

NORTH. 

I feel not undelightfully, my dear James, that I must be waxing old—very 
old—for of the last ten years of my life I remember almost nothing except by 
an effort—whereas the first ten—commencing with that bright, clear, undying 
light that borders the edge of the oblivion of infancy—have been lately be- 
coming more intensely distinct—so that often the past is with me as it were the 
present—and the sad grey-haired ancient is again a blest golden-headed boy, 
singing a chorus with the breezes, the birds, and the streams. Alas! and 
alack a day ! 

SHEPHERD. 

’Tis only sae that we ever renew our youth. Oh, sir! I hinna forgotten 
the colour o’ the plumage o’ ae single dove that ever sat cooin’ of old on the 
growin’ turf-riggin’ o’ my father’s hut! Ae great muckle, big, beautifu’ ane 
in particular, blue as if it had dropt down frae the sky—I see the noo, a’ neck 
and bosom, cooin’ and cooin’ deep as distant thunder, round and round his 
mate, wha was whiter than the white sea-faem, makin’ love to the snawy 
creture—wha cowered doon in fear afore her imperious and impassioned lord 
—yet in love stronger than fear—shewing hoo in a’ leeving natur passions 
seemingly the maist remote frae. ane anither, coalesce into mysterious union 
by means o’ ae pervading and interfusing speerit, that quickens the pulses o’ 
that inscrutable secret—life ! 

; NORTH. 
All linnets have died, James—that race of loveliest liiters is extinct. 
SHEPHERD. 

No thae. Broom and bracken are tenanted by the glad, meek creturs still— 
but the chords o’ music in our hearts are sair unstrung—the harp o’ our heart 
has lost its melody. But come out to the Forest, my dear, my honoured sir, 
and fear not then when we twa are walking thegither without speakin’ among 
the hills, you 


** Will feel the airs that from them blow, 
A momentary bliss bestow,” 


and the wild, uncertain, waverin’ music o’ the Eolian harp that natur plays 
upon in the solitude, will again echo far far awa’ amang the recesses o’ your 
heart, and the linty will sing as sweetly as ever frae amang the blossoms o’ 
the milk-white thorn. Or, if you canna be brocht to feel sae, you'll hae but 
to look in my wee Jamie’s face, and his glistening een will convince you that 
—_— nightingale still singeth as sweetly as of yore !—But let us sit into the 

re, sir. 
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NORTH. 
Thank you, Shepherd—thank you, James. 
SHEPHERD, (wheeling his father’s chair to 
the ingle- corner, and singing the while.) 


 Tuene’s CristoPHER NORTH, THAT WONS IN YON GLEN, 
He’s THE KING 0’ GUDE FALLOWS, AND WALE 0’ AULD MEN!” 


NORTH. 

I cannot bear, James, to receive such attention paid to my bodily weakness 
—I had almost said, my decrepitude—by any living soul but yourself.—How 
is that, my dear Shepherd ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Because I treat you wi’ tenderness, but no wi’ pity wi’ sympathy, but no 
wi’ compassion—— 

NORTH. 

My dear James, ye must give us a book on synonymes. What delicacy of 
distinction ! 

SHEPHERD. 

I suspeck, sir, that mother wut and mother feelin’ hae mair to do wi’ the 
truth o metaphysical etymology and grammar, than either lair or labour. 
Ken the meanin’, by self experience, o’ a’ the nicest shades o’ thoughts and 
feclings, and devil the fears but you'll ken the meanin’s o’ the nicest shades 
o’ syllables and words. 

NORTH. 

Good, James. Language flows from two great sources—the head and the 

heart. Each feeds ten thousand rills—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Reflectin’ different imagery—but no sae very different either—for—you 
see—— 

NORTH. 

I see nothing, James, little or nothing, till you blow away the intervening 
mist by the breath of genius, and then the whole world outshines, like a 
panorama with a central sun. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ah! sir, you had seen the hale world afore ever I kent you—a perfect wan 
dering Ulysses. 

NORTH. 

Yes, James, I have circumnavigated the globe, and intersected it through © 
all its zones, and, by Jupiter, there is not a climate’ comparable to that of 
Scotland. 

SHEPHERD. 

I believ’t. Blessed be Providence, for having saved my life frae the curse 
o’ a stagnant sky—a monotonous heaven. On flat land, and aneath an ever 
blue lift, I should sune hae been a perfeck idiwit. 

NORTH. . 

What a comical chap, James, you would have been, had you been born 
negro ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Aye—I think I see you, sir, wi’ great big blubber lips, a mouthfu’ o’ muckle 
white horse’s teeth, and a head o’ hair like the woo atween a ram’s horns when 
he’s grown ancient amang the mountains. What Desdemona could hae stood 
out against sic an Othello? 

NORTH. 
Are negroes, gentlemen, to sit in both Houses of Parliament ? 
SHEPHERD. 

Nae politics the nicht—nae politics. I’m sick o’ politics. Let’s speak about 

the weather. This has been a fine day, sirs. 
; NORTH. 

A first-rate day, indeed, James. Commend me to a day who does not stand 
shilly-shallying during the whole morning and forenoon, with hands in his 
breeches pockets, or biting his nails, and scratching his head, unable to make 
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up his mind in what fancy character he is to appear from meridian to sunset— 
but who—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Breaks out o’ the arms o’ the dark-haired bricht-eed nicht, wi’ the power 
and pomp o’ a Titan, and frightenin’ that bit puir timid lassie the Dawn out 
o’ her seven senses, in thunder and lightning a’ at ance storms the sky, till 
creation is drenched in flood, bathed in fire, and rocked by earthquake. 'That’s 
the day for a poet, sirs—that’s a pictur for the ee, and that’s music for the 
lug o° imagination, sirs, till ane’s verra speerit cums to creawte the war it 
trummles at, and to be composed o’ the self-same yelements, gloomin’ and 
boomin’, blackenin’ and brichtenin’, pourin’ and roarin’, and awsomely con- 
fusin’ and confoundin’ heaven and earth, and this life and the life that is to 
come, and a’ the passions that loup up at sichts and souns, joy, hope, fear, 
terror, exultation, and that mysterious up-risin’ and down fa’ in’o’ our mortal 
hearts connected some hoo or ither wi’ the flecin cluds, and the tossin trees, 
and the red rivers in spate, and the sullen looks o’ black bits o’ sky like faces, 
together wi’ ane and a’ o’ thae restless shows 0’ uneasy natur appertainin’, God 
knows hoo, but maist certain sure it is so, to the region, the rueful region 0’ 
man’s entailed inheritance—the grave ! 

NORTH. 

James, you are very pale—very white about the gills—are you well enough? 
Turn up your little finger. Pale! nay, now they are more of the colour of 
my hat—as if 


“€ In the scowl of heaven, his face 
Grew black as he was speaking.” 


The shadow of the thunder-cloud threatening the eyes of his imagination, has 
absolutely darkened his face of clay. He seems at a funeral, James! 
SHEPHERD. 

Whare’s the moral? What's the use of thunder, except in a free country ? 
There’s nae grandeur in the terror o’ slaves flingin’ themsells doon on their 
faces amang the sugar-canes, in a tornawdo. But the low quick beatin’ at the 
heart o’ a freeman, a bauld-faced son o’ liberty, when simultawneous flash and 
crash rends Natur to her core, why that flutter, sir, that does homage to a 
Power aboon us, exalts the dreadful magnificence o’ the instruments that 
Power employs to subjugate our sowls to his sway, and makes thunder and 
lichtnin’, in sic a country as England and Scotland, sublime. 

NORTH. 

The short and the long of the matter seems to be, James, that when it thun- 
ders you funk. 

SHEFHERD. 

Yes, sir, thunder frightens me into my senses. 

NORTH, 

Well said, James—well said. 

SHEPHERD. 

Heaven forgive me—but ten out o’ the eighteen wakin’ hours, I am an 
atheist. 

:; NORTH. 

And I. 

SHEPHERD. 

And a’ men. Puir, pitifu’, ungratefu’, and meesarable wretches that we are 
—waur than worms. An atheist’s a godless man. Sweep a’ thoughts o’ his 
Maker out o’ ony man’s heart—and what better is he, as lang’s the floor o’ his 
being continues bare, than an atheist ? 

NORTH. 

Little better indeed. 

SHEPHERD. 

I envy—I honour—TI venerate—I love—I bless the man, who, like the pa- 
triarchs of old, e’er sin drowned the world, ever walks with God. 

NORTH. 
James, here we must not get too solemn—— 
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SHEPHERD. 

That’s true ; and let me hope that I’m no sae forgetfu’ as I fear. In this 
season 0’ the year, especially when the flowers are a’ secn again in lauchin’ 
flocks ower the braes, like children returnin’ to school after a lang snaw, I can 
wi’ truth avoo, that the sicht o’ a primrose is to me like the soun’ o’ a prayer, 
and that I seldom walk alone by mysell for half a mile, without thochts sae 
calm and sae serene, and sae humble and sae gratefu’, that I houp I’m no de 
ceivin’ mysell noo when I yenture to ca’ them—religious. 

NORTH. 
No, James, you are not self-deceived—Poetry melts into Religion. 
SHEPHERD. 

It is Religion,’ sir ; for what is Religion but a clear—often a sudden—insicht, 
accompanied wi’ emotion, into the dependence o’ a’ beauty and a’ glory on the 
Divine Mind? A wee bit dew-wat gowany, as it maks a scarcely perceptible 
sound and stir, which it often does, amang the grass that loves to shelter but 
not hide the bonnie earth-born star, glintin’ up sae kindly wi’ its face into 
mine, while by good fortune my feet touched it not, has hundreds o’ times 
affected me as profoundly as ever did the Sun himsell setting in a’ his glory— 
as profoundly—and, oh! far mair tenderly, for a thing that grows and grows, 
and becomes every hour mair and mair beautifu’, and then hangs fixed for a 
season in the perfection o’ its lovely delicht, and then—wae is me—begins to 
be a little dim—and then dimmer and dimmer, till we feel that it is indeed— 
in very truth, there’s nae denyin’t— fading—fading—faded—gone—dead— 
buried—Oh ! sir, sic an existence as that has an overwhelmin’ analogy to our 
ain life—and that I hae felt—nor doubt I that you, my dear sir, hae felt it too 
—when on some saft, sweet, silent incense-breathing morning o’ spring—far 
awa’, perhaps, frae the smoke o’ ony human dwellin’, and walkin’ ye cared 
na, kent na whither—sae early that the ground-bees were but beginnin’ to 
hum out o’ their bikes—when, I say, some flower suddenly attracted the licht 
within your ee, wi’ a power like that o’ the loadstone, and though, perbaps, 
the commonest o’ the flowers that beautify the braes o’ Scotland—only, as I 
said, a bit ordinary gowan—yet, what a sudden rush o’ thochts and feelings 
overflowed your soul at the simple sicht! while a’ nature becam for a moment 
owerspread wi’ a tender haze belongin’ not to hersell, for there was naething 
there to bedim her brightness, but existin’ only in your ain twa silly een, shed« 
din’ in the solitude a few holy tears! 

NORTH. 

James, I will trouble you for the red-herrings. 

SHEPHERD. 

There. Mr North, I coud write twunty vollumms abut the weather. Wad 
they sell ? 

NORTH: 

I fear they might be deficient in incident. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nathing I write ’s ever deficient in incident. Between us three, what think 
ye o my Shepherd’s Calendar ? 

NORTH. 

Admirable, my dear James—admirable. To tell you the truth, I never 
read it in the Magazine; but I was told the papers were universally liked 
there—and now, as Vols., they are beyond—above—all praise. 

SHEPHERD. 

But wull you say that in black and white in the Magazine? What’s the 
use 0’ rouzin’ a body to their face, and abusin’ them ahint their backs? Set 
ting them a pedestal in private, and in public layin’ them a’ their length 
on the floor ? You're jealous o’ me, sir, that’s the real truth,—and you wush 
that I was dead. 

NORTH. 

Pardon me, James, I merely wish that you never had been born. 
SHEPHERD. 

That’s far mair wicked. Oh! but jealousy and envy’s twa delusive pas« 
sions, and they pu’ you doun frae your aerial altitude, sir, like twa ravens 
ruggin’ an eagle frae the sky. 
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NORTH. 

From literary jealousy, James, even of you, my soul is free as the stone- 
shaded well in your garden from the ditch water that flows around it, on a 
rainy day. I but flirt with the Muses, and when they are faithless, I whistle 
the haggards down the wind, and pw all care away with a cigar. But I have 
felt the jealousy, James, and of all passions it alone springs from seed wafted 
into the human heart from the Upas Tree of Hell. 


SHEPHERD. 

Wheesht! Wheesht. 

NORTH. 

Shakspeare has but feebly painted that passion in Othello. A complete 
failure. I never was married, that I recollect—neither am I a black man,— 
therefore, I do not pretend to be a judge of Othello’s conduct and character. 
But, in the first place, Shakspeare ought to have been above taking an ano- 
malous case of jealousy. How could a black husband escape being jealous of 
a white wife? ‘There was a cause of jealousy given in his very fate. 

SHEPHERD. 
Eh? What? What? Eh? Faith there’s something in that observation. 
NORTH. 

Besides, had Desdemona lived, she would have produced a mulatto. Could 
she have seen their “ visages in their minds?” Othello and she going to church, 
with a brood of tawnies—— 

SHEPHERD. 
I dinna like to hear you speakin’ that way. Dinna profane poetry. 
NORTH. 

Let not poetry profane nature. I am serious, James. That which in real 
life would be fulsome, cannot breathe sweetly in fiction ; for fiction is still a 
reflection of truth, and truth is sacred. 

SHEPHERD. 

I agree wi’ you sae far, that the Passion o’ Jealousy in Luve can only be 
painted wi’ perfect natur in a man that stands towards a woman in a perfectly 
natural relation. Otherwise, the picture may be well painted, but it is still 
but a picture of a particular and singular exhibition o’ the passion—in short, 
as you say, 0’ an anomaly. I like a word I dinna weel understan’. 

NORTH. 

Mr Wordsworth calls Desdemona, “ the gentle lady married to the Moor,” 
and the line has been often quoted and admired. It simply asserts two facts 
—that she was a gentle lady, and that she was married to the Moor. What 
then ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I forgie her—I pity her—but I can wi’ difficulty respeek her—I confess, It 

was a curious kind o hankerin’ after an opposite colour. 
NORTH. 

Change the character and condition of the parties—Can you imagine a white 
hero falling in love wi’ a black heroine, in a country where there were plent 
rad white women? Marrying and murdering her in an agony of rage an 
ove? 

SHEPHERD. 

I can only answer for mysell—I never could bring mysell to marry a Black- 
amoor. 

NORTH. 

Yet they are often sweet, gentle, affectionate, meek, mild, humble, and de- 
voted creatures—Desdemonas. 

SHEPHERD. 

But men and women, sir, I verily believe, are different in mony things ree 
specting the passion o’ luve. I’ve kent bonnie, young, bloomin’ lassies fa’ in 
luve wi’ auld, wizen’d, yellow, disgustin’ fallows—I hae indeed, sir. It was 
their fancy. But I never heard tell o’ a young, handsome, healthy chiel get- 
tin’ impassioned on an auld, wrunkled, skranky hag, without a tocher. Now, 
sir, Othello was—— 

NORTH 
Well—well—let it pass——— 
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SHEPHERD. 

~ Ay—that’s the way o’ you—the instant you begin to see the argument gaen 
against you, you turn the conversation, either by main force, or by a quirk or 
a sophism, and sae escape frae the net that was about to be flung ower you, 
and like a bird, awa’ up into the air—or invisible ower the edge of the ho- 
rizon. 


NORTH. 
Well, then, James, what say you to Iago? 
SHEPHERD. 
What about him ? 
NORTH. 
Is his character in nature ? 
SHEPHERD. 
I dinna ken. But what for no? 
NORTH. 
What was his motive? Pure love of mischief? 
. SHEPHERD. 
Aiblins. 
NORTH. 
Pride in power, and in skill to work mischief ? 
SHEPHERD. 
Aiblins. 
NORTH. 
Did he hate the Moor even to the death? 
SHEPHERD. 
Aiblins. 


NORTH. 

Did he resolve to work his ruin, let the consequences to himself be what 
they might ? ‘ 

SHEPHERD. 

It would seem sae. 

NORTH. : 

Did he know that his own ruin—his own death, must follow the success of 
this scheme ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo can I tell that ? 

NORTH. 

Was he blinded utterly to such result by his wickedness directed against 
Othello ? : 

SHEPHERD. 
Perhaps he was. Hoo can I tell? 
NORTH. 
Or did he foresee his own doom—and still go on unappalled ? 
SHEPHERD. 
It micht be sae, for ony thing I ken to the contrary.’ He was owre cool and 
calculatin’ to be blinded. 
NORTH. 
Is he then an intelligible or an unintelligible character ? 
SHEPHERD. 
An unintelligible. 
NORTH. 

Therefore not a natural character. I say, James, that his conduct from first 
to last, cannot be accounted for by any view that can be taken of his charac- 
ter. The whole is a riddle—of which Shakspeare has not given the solu- 
tion. Now, all human nature is full of riddles ; but it is the business of drae 
matic poets to solve them, and this one Shakspeare has left unsolved. But 
having himself proposed it, he was bound either to have solved it, or to have 
- such a riddle as the wit of man could have solved in two centuries. Theres 

ore—— 


Othello is a bad play? 


SHEPHERD. 
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NORTH. 

Not bad, but not good—that is, not greatly good—not in the first order of 
harmonious and mysterious creations—not a work worthy of Shakspeare. 

SHEPHERD. 

Confound me if I can tell whether you're speakin’ sense or nonsense—truth 
or havers; or whether you be serious, or only playin’ aff upon me some 0’ 
your Mephistophiles tricks. I aften think —s an evil speerit in disguise, 
and that your greatest delight is in confounding truth and falsehood. 

NORTH. 

My dear James, every word I have now uttered may be mere nonsense. I 

cannot tell. But do you see my drift? 
SHEPHERD. 

Na. I see you like a veshel tryin’ to beat up against a strong wund and a 
strong tide, and driftin’ awa to leeward, till it’s close in upon the shore, and 
about to gang stern foremost in amang the rocks and the breakers. Sae far 
I see your drift, and nae farther. You'll soon fa’ ower on your beam ends, 
and become a total wreck. 

NORTH. 

Well, then, mark my drift, James. We idolize Genius, to the neglect of 
the worship of Virtue. To our thoughts, Genius is all in all—Virtue absolutely 
nothing. Human nature seems to be glorified in Shakspeare, because his intel- 
lect was various and vast, and because it comprehended a knowledge of all 
the workings, perhaps, of human being. But if there be truth in that faith 
to which the Christian world is bound, how dare we, on that ground, to look 
on Shakspeare as almost greater and better than Man? Why, to criticise one 
of his works poorly, cr badly, or insolently, is it held to be blasphemy ? Why ? 
Is Genius so sacred, so holy a thing, per se, and apart from Virtue? Folly all ! 
One truly good action performed is worth all that ever Shakspeare wrote. 
Who is the Swan of Avon in comparison to the humblest being that ever pu- 
rified his spirit in the waters of eternal life? 

SHEPHERD. 

Speak awa! I'll no interrupt you—but whether I agree wi’ you or no’s 
anither question. 

NORTH. 

Only listen, James, to our eulogies on genius. How virtue must veil her 
radiant forehead before that idol! How the whole world speaks out her cease- 
less sympathy with the woes of Genius! How silent as frost, when Virtue 
pines! Let a young poet poison himself in wrathful despair—and all the 
muses weep over his unhallowed bier. Let a young Christian die under the 
visitation of God, who weeps? No eye but his mother’s. We know that 
such deaths are every day—every hour—but the thought affects us not—we 
have no thought—and heap after heap is added, unbewailed, to city or coun- 
try churchyard. But let a poet, forsooth, die in youth—pay the debt of na- 
ture early—and nature herself, throughout her elements, must in her turn 
pay tribnte to his shade. 

SHEPHERD. 

Dinna mak me unhappy, sir—dinna mak me sae very unhappy, sir, I be- 
seech you—try and explain awa what you hae said, to the satisfaction o’ our 
hearts and understandins. 

NORTH. 
Impossible. We are base idolaters. “Tis infatuation—not religion. Is it 
Genius, or is it Virtue, that shall send a soul to heaven ? 
SHEPHERD. 
Virtue—there’s nae denying that ;—virtue, sir—virtue. 
NORTH. 
Let us then feel, think, speak, and act, as if we so believed. Is Poetry ne 
cessary to our salvation? Is Paradise Lost better than the New Testament? 
; SHEPHERD. 
Oh! dinna mak me unhappy. Say again that Poetry is religion. 
NORTH. 

Religion has in it the finest and truest spirit of poetry, and the finest and 

truest spirit of poetry has in it the spirit of religion. But— 
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SHEPHERD. 

Say nae mair—say nae mair. I’m satisfied wi’ that—— 

NORTH. 

Oh! James, it makes my very soul sick within me to hear the puny whi- 
nings poured by philosophical sentimentalists over the failings—the errors— 
the vices of genius! There has been, I fear, too much of that traitorous de- 
reliction of the only true faith, even in some eloquent eulogies on the dead, 
which I have been the means of giving to the world. Have you not often 
felt that, when reading what has been said about our own immortal Burns ? 

SHEPHERD, 
I have in my calmer moments. - 
NORTH. 

While the hypocritical and the base exaggerated all that illustrious man’s 
aberrations from the right path, nor had the heart. to ackncwledge the mani- 
fold temptations strewed around his feet,—the enthusiastic and the generous 
ran into the other extreme, and weakly—I must not say wickedly—strove to 
extenuate them into mere trifles—in too many instances to deny them altoge- 
ther; and when too flagrant to be denied, dared to declare that we were 
bound to forget and forgive them on the score of the poet’s genius—as if ge 
nius, the guardian of virtue, could ever be regarded as the pandar to vice, 
and the slave of sin. Thus they were willing to sacrifice morality, rather 
than that-the idol set up before their imagination should be degraded ; and 
did far worse injury, and offered far worse insult, to Virtue and Religion, by 
thus slurring over the offences of Burns against both, than ever was done by 
those offences themselves ; for Burns bitterly repented what they almost ca- 
nonized ; and the evil practice of one man can never do so much injury to 
society, as the evil theory of a thousand. Burns erred greatly and grievously ; 
and since the world knows that he did, as well from friends as from foes, let 
us be lenient and merciful to him, whose worth was great ; but just and faith. 
ful to that law of right, which must on no consideration bé violated by our 
judgments, but which must maintain and exercise its severe and sovereign 
power over all transgressions, and more especially over the transgressions of 
those to whom nature has granted endowments that might have been, had 
their possessors nobly willed it, the ministers of unmingled good to themselves 
and the whole human race. 

SHEPHERD. 

You’ve written better about Burns yoursell, sir, nor ony body else breathin’. 
That you hae—baith better and aftener—and a’ friends of the poet ought to 
be grateful to Christopher North. 

NORTH. 

That is true praise coming from my Shepherd. But I have fallen into the 
error I now reprehended. 

SHEPHERD. 

There s a set o’ sumphs that say periodical literature has degraded the haill 
literature o’ the age. They refer us to the standard warks o’ the auld school. 

NORTH. 

There is intolerable impertinence in such opinions—and disgusting igno« 
rance. Where is the body of philosophical criticism of which these prigs keep 
prating, to be found? Aristotle’s Poetics is an admirable manual—as far as-it 
goes—but no more than a manual—outlines for a philosophical lecturer to fill 
up intoa theory. Quintilian is fuller—but often false and oftener feeble— 
and too formal by far. Longinus was a man of fine enthusiasm, and wrote 
from an awakened spirit. But he was not a master of principles—though to 
a writer so eloquent I shall not deny the glory of deserving that famous pas 
negyric, 


“* And is himself the Great Sublime he draws.” 


There is nothing else left us from antiquity deserving the name of philosophical 
criticism. Of the French school of philosophical criticism, I need say nothing 
+—La Harpe is clear and sparkling enough, but very common-place and very 
shallow. ‘The names of twenty others prior to him I might recollect if I chose 
—but I choose at present to forget them all—as the rest of the world has done, 
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As to the English school, Dryden and Deunis—forgive the junction, James— 
both wrote acute criticism ; but the name of Dennis but for Pope would now 
have been in oblivion, as al] his writings are—and ‘‘ glorious John” had never 
gained that epithet—excellent as they are—by his prose prefaces. What other 
English critic flourished before the present age? Addison. His Essays on the 
Imagination may be advantageously read by young ladies, before they paper 
their hair with such flimsy lucubrations. 
SHEPHERD. 

I'll no-alloo ye to say a word against the author o’ the Vision o’ Mirza. As 
for the Spectawtors, I never could thole them—no even Sir Roger Coventrey. 
What was Sir Roger Coventrey to Christopher North ? 

NORTH. 
But, James, it is not fair to compare a fictitious with a real character. 
SHEPHERD. 

No fair, perhaps, to the real character ; but mair than fair to the fictitious 

ane. ‘ 
NORTH. 

As for the German critics—Lessing and Wieland are the best of them—and 
I allow they are stars. But as for the Schlegels, they are too often like men 
in a mist, imagining that they are among mountains by the side of a loch or 
river, while in good truth they are walking along a flat by the side of a canal. 

SHEPHERD. 

Maist unindurable quacks baith o’ them, I'll swear. Fine soundin’ words 
and Jang sentences—and a theory to account for every thing—for every man, 
woman, and child, that ever shewed genius in ony age or kintra! as if there 
was ony need to account for a production o’ natur under the laws o’ Natur’s 
God. 0’ a’ reading the maist entirely useless, waur than useless, stupifyin’, 
is “ cause and effeck.” Do the thing—and be done wi’t—whether it be a poem, 
or a statue, or a picture, or an oraution,—but, for the love o’ Heaven, nae bo- 
theration about the cause o’ its origin in the climate or constitution o’ the kin- 
tra that gied it birth—nae—— 


NORTH. 
Why, James, you are for putting an end to all philosophy. 
SHEPHERD. 
Philosophy? Havers. 
NOKTH. 


Mr Wordsworth, nettled by the Edinburgh Review, speaks, in a note to a 
Lyrical Ballad, of ‘‘ Adam Smith as the worst critic, David Hume excepted, 
that Scotland, a soil favourable to that species of weed, ever produced.” Now 
Adam Smith was perhaps the greatest political economist the world has yet 
produced, Ricardo excepted, and one of the greatest moralists,—I do not know 
whom to except. Witness his Wealth of Nations, and Theory-of Moral 
Sentiments. But he was not a critic at all, nor pretended to be one, James, 
and therefore Mr Wordsworth had no right to include him in that class. He 
may have occasionally uttered sentiments about poetry, (where authentically 
recorded?) with which Mr Wordsworth may not sympathize ; and I am most 
willing to allow that Mr Wordsworth, being himself a great poet, knows far 
more about it than Father Adam. But ’tis childish and contemptible, ina 
great man like Mr Wordsworth, to give vent to his spleen towards a man, in 
many things as much his superior as in others he was his inferior ; and erro- 
neous as some of Adam Smith’s vaguely and inaccurately reported opinions 
on poetry may be, not one of them, I will venture to say, was ever half so 
silly and so senseless as this splenetic note of the Great Laker. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wordsworth canna thole ony thing Scotch—no even me and the Queen’s 
Wake. 

NORTH. 

He’s greatly to be pitied for his narrow and anti-poetical prejudices against 
“ braid,” and poetical Scotland, “and stately Edinborough, A ese on crags !” 
Why, James, we have the highest authority, you know, for calling ourselves a 
nation of gentlemen. 
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SHEPH RD. 
We didna need a king to speak nonsense about us, to mak us proud. Pride 
and Poverty are twuns. 


1829. 589 


NORTH. 

Ay, James, many of our gentlemen are poor gentlemen indeed. But what 
right had Mr Wordsworth to join with Adam Smith the name .of David 
Hume in one expression of contempt for the critical character ? Let Mr Words- 
worth write such Essays as Hume wrote—such a History,—I speak now merely 
of style—and then, and not till then, may he venture, unassailed by universal 
laughter, to call David Hume “‘ a weed.” He was “ a bright consummate 
flower,” James, and though perhaps he did not think it,—also immortal in 
heaven as on earth. 

SHEPHERD. 

I hate—I abhor to hear great men abusin’, and pretendin’, for it’s a’ pree 
tence, mean and base pretence, to despise ane anither. I blush for them—I 
hang doon my head—I’m forced to—replenish my jug—to forget their frailties 
and their follies ; and thus ye see, sir, how good springs out o’ evil. Tak an 
ither jug. 

NORTH. 

To-night I confine myself to Turkish coffee. 

SHEPHERD. 
Weel then, gee’t a dash o’ Glenlivet. 
NORTH. 

Not a bad idea—let me try. 

(Nortu fills up his cup of coffee with Glenlivet.) 
SHEPHERD. 

Speak awa, sir—but will you forgie me for sayin’ that in layin’ about you 
richt and left, you aiblins are subjectin’ yoursell to the same censure I hae been 
passin’ just now on ither great men—— 

NORTH. : 

But, James, this is a private party—a privileged place. Besides ,the cases 
are not parallel—I am in the right—they are in the wrong—that makes all 
the difference in the world—crush my opinions first, and then censure their ut 
terance. 

SHEPHERD. 

There’s plenty to censure you without me. The haill periodical press cene 

sures you—but I maun confess they dinna crush your opinions. 
NORTH. 

Hume and Smith formed their taste on the classical models—ancient and 

modern— therefore Mr Wordsworth should have considered—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Tuts—Tuts—— ' 

NORTH. 

As to our Scotch critics of a former age, there are Gerard, and Beattie, and 
Campbell, and Kames, and Blair—ail writers of great merit. Gerard, copious, 
clear, and acute,—though not a man of originality, a man of reflection. His 
volumes on Taste and on Genius contain many excellent views and many good” 
illustrations. But I daresay, Mr Wordsworth never heard of the Aberdonian 
Professor. Beattie was a delightful poet—that Mr Wordsworth well knows— 
and, Mr Alison excepted, the best writer on Literature and the Fine Arts Britain 
ever produced—full of feeling and full of genius. Kames was “ gleg as ony 
wummle,” and considering his multifarious studies, the author of the Ele- 
ments of Criticism is not to be sneezed at—he was no weed—a real rough 
Bur-Thistle, and that is not a weed, but a fine bold national flower. As to 
Dr Blair, his sermons—full of truth, and most elegantly, simply, and beauti« 
fully written—will live thousands of years after much of our present pompous 
preaching is dead, and buried, and forgotten—and though his Lectures on the 
Belles Lettres are a compilation, they are informed by a spirit of his own 
—pure and graceful—and though the purity and the grace are greater than 
the power and the originality—he who thinks them stupid must be an ass 
—and let him bray against the Doctor “ till he stretch his leathern coat 
almost to bursting.” 
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SHEPHERD. 

I never read a single word o’ ane o’ thae books you’ve been speakin’ about 
—and what the better wad I hae been, tell me, if I had written’ abstracts o’ 
them a’, and committed the contents to memory ? 

NORTH. 

- Your education, James, has been a very good one—and well suited, I ves 
rily believe, to your native genius. But you will allow that other people may 
have been the better of them, and of other books on various subjects ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Ou ay—Ou ay! I’m verra liberal. I hae nae objections to let other folk read 
a’ thro’ the Advocates’ Library—but, for my ain pairt, I read nance——— 

NORTH. 

And yet, James, you are extremely well informed on most subjects. In- 
deed, out of pure science, I do not know one on which you are ignorant.— 
How is that ? 

SHEPHERD. 

‘ Icanna say. I only ken I reads amaist nane—no even the Magazine, ex 
cept my ain articles—and noo and then a Noctes, which I’m entitled to cons 
sider my ain articles ; for without the Shepherd, Gurney, would na ye be aff to 
Norwich—would na ye, Gurney? 

MR GURNEY (with stentorian lungs.) 

Yes! Like a sHot. 

NORTH. 
As my admirable friend, Mr Campbell, says— 


‘* Without the laugh from partial shepherd won, 
O what were we? a world without a sun!” 





SHEPHERD. 

I hate to hear leevin’ folk, that never wrote books, or did ony thing else 
remarkable, gossiped about, and a’ their stupid clishmaclaver, by way 0’ 
wut, retailed by their puny adherents, mair childish if possible than them- 
sells—a common nuisance in Embro society—especially amang advocats and 
writers—but I love to hear about the dead—famous authors in their day—even 
although I ken but the soun’ o’ their bare names—and ¢ud na spell them, ai- 
blins, in writin’ them doon on paper. Say on. 

: , NORTH. 

I forgot old Sam—a jewel rough set, yet shining like a star; and though 
sand-blind by nature, and bigoted by education, one of the truly great men of 
England, and ‘‘ her men are of men the chief,” alike in the dominions of 
the understanding, the reason, the passions, and the imagination. No prig 
shall ever persuade me that Rasselas is not a noble performance,—in design 
and in execution. Never were the expenses of a mother’s funeral more glori- 
ously defrayed by son, than the funeral of Samuel Johnson’s mother by the 
price of Rasselas, written for the pious purpose of laying her head decently 
and honourably in the dust. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay, that was pitten literature and genius to a glorious purpose indeed ; and 
therefore, nature and religion smiled on the wark, and have stamped it with 
immortality. 

NORTH. 


Samuel was seventy years old when he wrote the Lives of the Poets. 
SHEPHERD. 
What a fine auld buck! No unlike yoursell. 
NORTH. 


Would it were so! He had his prejudices, and his partialities, and his 
bigotries, and his blindnesses,—but on the same fruit-tree you sce shrivelled 
pears or apples on the same branch with jargonelles or golden pippins worthy 
of paradise. Which would ye shew to the Horticultural Society as a fair spe- 
cimen of the tree ? 


(Mimicking the old man’s voice and manner.) 
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SHEPHERD. 

Good, Kit, good—philosophically picturesque. 

NORTH. 

Shew me the critique that beats his on Pope, and on Dryden, nay even on 
Milton; and hang me if you may not read his Essay on Shakspeare even 
after having read Charles Lamb, or heard Coleridge, with increased admira- 
tion of the powers of all three, and of their insight, through different ave- 
nues, and as it might seem almost with different bodily and mental organs, 
into Shakspeare’s “ old exhausted,” and his “ new imagined worlds.” He 
was a critic and a moralist who would have been wholly wise, had he not been 
partly—constitutionally insane. For there is blood in the brain, James—even 
in the organ—the vital principle of all our “ eagle-winged raptures ;”—and 
there was a taint of the black drop of melancholy in his—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Wheesht—wheesht—let us keep aff that subject. All men ever I knew are 
mad; and but for that law o’ natur, never, never in this warld had there been 
a Noctes Ambrosiane ! 

NORTH, 

Oh, dear! oh, dear!—I have forgot Edmund Burke—and Sir Joshua—par 
Nobile Fratrum. The Treatise on the Sublime and Beautiful—though writ- 
ten when Ned was a mere boy—shews a noble mind, clutching at all times at 
the truth, and often grasping it for a moment, though, like celestial quick- 
silver, it evanishes out of hand. Of voluptuous animal beauty, the illustrious 
Irishman had that passionate sense—nor unprofound—with which nature has 
gifted the spirit of all his race. And he had a soul that could rise up from 
languishment on Beauty’s lap, and aspire to the brows of the sublime. His 
juvenile Essay contains some splendid—some magnificent passages ; and with 
all its imperfections, defects, and failures, may be placed among the highest 
attempts made by the human mind to cross the debateable land that lies be- 
tween the kingdoms of Feeling and of Thought, of Sense and Imagination. 


SHEPHERD. : 
That’s gaen misty, and wudna be easy got aff by heart. 
NORTH. 
As for Sir Joshua, with pen and pencil he was equally a great man. 
SHEPHERD. 
A great man ? 
NORTH. 


Yes. What but genius as original as exquisite could have flung a robe of grace 
over even a vulgar form, as if the hand of nature had drawn the aerial charm 
over the attitudes and motions thus magically elevated into ideal beauty ? 
Still retaining, by some finest skill, the similitude of all the lineaments, what 
easy flowing outlines adorned the canvass, deceiving the cheated sitter or walker 
into the pardonable delusion that she was one of the Graces—or Muses, at the 
least—nay, Venus herself looking out for Mars on the distant horizon, or 
awaiting Anchises on the hill. 

SHEPHERD yy 

Even I, sir, a shepherd —— 

NORTH, 

The Shepherd, my dear James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Even I, sir, The Shepherd—though mair impressible by beauty than by 
grace, know what grace is, ever since the first time that I saw a wild swan 
comin’ floatin’ wi’ uplifted wings down afore the wind through amang the 
rippled water-lilies that stretch frae baith shores far intil ae pairt o’ St Ma- 
ry’s Loch, leavin’ but a narrow dark-blue channel for the gracefu’ naiad to 
come glidin’ through, wi’ her lang, smooth, white neck bendin’ back atween 
her snaw-white sails, and her full breast seemin’, as it ploughed the sma’ sun- 
ny waves, whiter and whiter still—noo smooth—smooth—and noo slightly 
ruffled, as the foam half dashed against and half flew awa’, without tuchin’t, 
frae the beautifu’ protrusion o’ that depth o’ down! 

NORTH. 
Verra weel—nae mair, Jamie, Then as to Sir Joshua’s writings, their spi« 
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rit is all in delightful keeping with his pictures. One of the few painters he— 
such as Leonardo Da Vinci, Michael Angelo, and so on—our own Barry, Opie, 
Fuseli, and so on—who could express by the pen the principles which guide 
the pencil. “Tis the only work on art which, to men not artists, is entirely 
intelligible——— 
SHEPHERD. 
The less painters in general write the better, I suspeck. 
NORTH. 

But what led to our conversation about philosophical criticism? Oh! I 
have it. Well then, James, compare with this slight sketch of the doings of 
the men of former generations, from the beginning of time down to nearly 
the French Revolution, those of our present race of critics—in Britain—and 
how great our superiority! Dugald Stewart has just left us,—and though his 

tical was not so good as his philosophical education,—and though his eye 

ad scarcely got accustomed to the present bright flush of Poetry, yet his de- 
lightful volume of Miscellaneous Essays proves that he stood—and for ever 
will stand—in the First Order of critics,—generous, enthusiastic, and even 
impassioned, far beyond the hair-splitting spirit of the mere metaphysician. 
And there is our own Alison, still left, and long may he be left to us, whose 
work on Taste and the Association of Ideas, ought to be in the hands of every 
poet, and of every lover of poetry,—so clear in its statement, so rich in its 
illustration of Principlcs. 

SHEPHERD. 

This seems to me to be the only age of the world, sir, in which poetry and 
creetishism ever gaed, like sisters, hand in hand, encircled wi’ a wreath o’ 
flowers. 

NORTH. 

Now—all our philosophical criticism—or nearly all—is periodical ; and for- 
tunate that it is so both for taste and genius. It is poured daily, weekly, 
monthly, quarterly, into the veins of the people, mixing with their very heart- 
blood. Nay, it is like the very air they breathe. 

SHEPHERD. 
Do you mean to say, “ if they have it not, they die? 
NORTH. 

Were it withheld from them now, their souls would die or become stulti- 
fied. Formerly, when such disquisitions were confined to quarto or octavo 
volumes, in which there was nothing else, the author made one great effort, 
and died in book-birth—his offspring sharing often the doom of its unhappy 
parent. If it lived, it was forthwith immured in a prison called a library—an 
uncirculating library—and was heard no more of in this world, but by certain 
worms. 

SHEPHERD. 

A’ the warld’s hotchin’ wi’ authors noo, like a pond wi’ pow-heads. Out 
sallies Cristopher North frae amang the reeds, like a pike, and crunches them 
in thousands. 

. NORTH. 

Our current periodical literature teems with thought and feeling, James,— 
with passion and imagination. There was Gifford, and there are Jeffrey, and 
Southey, and Campbell, and Moore, and Bowles, and Sir Walter, and Lockhart, 
and Lamb, and Wilson, and De Quincy, and the four Coleridges, S. T. C., John 
Hartley, anil Derwent, and Croly, and Maginn, and Mackintosh, and Cunning- 
ham, and Kennedy, and Stebbings, and St Ledger, and Knight, and Praed, 
and Lord Dudley and Ward, and Lord L. Gower, and Charles Grant, and 
Hobhouse, and Blunt, and Milman, and Carlyle, and Macauley, and the 
two Moirs, and Jerdan, and Talfour, and Bowring, and North, and Hogg, 
and Tickler, and twenty—forty—fifty—other crack contributors to the Re- 
views, Magazines, and Gazettes, who have said more tender, and true, and 
fine, and deep things in the way of criticism, than ever was said before since 
the reign of Cadmus, ten thousand times over,—not in long, dull, heavy, for- 
mal, prosy theories,—but flung off hand, out of the glowing mint—a coinage 
of the purest ore—and stamped with the incffaceable impress of genius. Who 
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so elevated in intellectual rank as to be entitled to despise such a Periodical 
Literature? 
SHEPHERD. 
Nae leevin’ man—nor yet dead ane. 
NORTH. 

The whole surface of society, James, is thus irrigated by a thousand streams ; 
some deep—some shallow—— 

SHEPHERD. 

And the shallow are sufficient for the purpose o’ irrigation. Water three 
inches deep, skilfully and timeously conducted owre a flat.o’ fifty or a hunder 
acres, wull change arid sterility, on which half-a-score sheep would be starved 
in a month intil skeletons, intil a flush o’ flowery herbage that will feed and 
fatten a haill score o’ kye. You'll see a proof o this when you come out to 
Mount Benger. But no to dwall on ae image—let me say that millions are 
thus pleased and instructed, who otherwise would go dull and ignorant to 
their graves. 

NORTH. 

Every month adds to the number of these admirable works ; and from the con- 
flict of parties, political, poetical, and philosophical, emerges in all her bright- 
ness the form of Truth. Why, there, James, lies Tue Sprcraror, a new 
weekly paper, of some half- year’s standing, or so, of the highest merit, and I 
wish [ had some way of strenuously recommending it to the Reading Public. 
The editor, indeed, is Whiggish and a Pro-Catholic—but moderate, steady, 
and consistent in his politics. Let us have no turncoats. His precis of pass- 
ing politics is always admirable ; his mercantile information—that I know on 
the authority of as good a judge as lives—is correct and comprehensive ; mis- 
cellaneous news are collected judiciously and amusingly from all quarters ; 
the literary department is equal, on the whole, to that of any other weekly 
periodical, such as The Literary Gazette, (which, however, has the great ad- 
vantage of being altogether literary and scientific, and stands, beyond dispute, 
at the head of its own class,) Weekly Review, Atheneum, Sphynx, Atlas, or 
others—I nowhere see better criticism on poetry—and nowhere nearly so 
good criticism on theatricals. Some critiques there have been, in that de- 
partment, superior, in exquisite truth of tact, to any thing I remember—wor- 
thy ‘of Elia himself, though not apparently from Elia; and in acsounts of 
foreign literature, especially French, and above all, of French politics, a 
subject on which I need to be enlightened, I have seen no periodical at all 
equal to the Spectator. 

SHEPHERD. 

The numbers you sent out by deserved a’ that ye say o’ them. It’s a maist 

enterteenin’ and instructive—a maist miscellawneous Miscellany. 


NORTH. 
And without being wishy-washy— 
SHEPHERD. 
Or wersh— 
, NORTH. 
The Spectator is impartial. It is a fair, open, honest, and manly periodical. 
SHEPHERD. 
Wheesht! I hear a rustlin’ in the letter-box. 
NORTH. 


John will have brought up my newspapers from the Lodge, expecting that I 
am not to be at home to dinner. 

SHEPHERD. 

Denner ! its near the daw’in’! . 

( The Sueruern opens the letter-box in the door, and lays down nearly 
a dozen Newspapers on the table. 
NORTH. 

Ay, there they are, the Herald, the Morning Post, the Morning Journal, 
the Courier, the Globe, the Standard, and “* the Rest.” Let me take a look into 
the Standard, as able, argumentative, and eloquent a Paper, as ever supported 
civil and religious liberty—that is, Protestantism in Church and Staite.—No 
disparagement to its stanch brother the Morning Journal, or its excellent 
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cousin the Morning Post. Two strong, steady, well-bred wheelers—and 4 
Leader that shews blood at all points—and covers his ground like the Phe- 
nomenon.—No superior set-out to an—Unicorn. 
(Nortu unfolds the Standard.) 
SHEPHERD. 

I never read prent after twal. And as for newspapers, I care na if they 
should be a month auld. It’s pitifu’ to see some folk—nae fules neither—un- 
happy if their paper misses comin’ ony nicht by the post. For my ain part, 
I Jike best to receive a great heap o’ them a’ at ance in a parshel by the carrier. 
Ony news, North? 


NORTH, 
Eh? 
SHEPHERD. 
Ony news? Are you deaf? or only absent? 
NORTH. 
Eh? 
SHEPHERD. 


There’s mainners—the mainners o’ a gentleman—o’ the auld school too.— 
Ony news ? 

NORTH. 

Hem—hem—— 

SHEPHERD. 

His mind’s weaken’d. Millions o’ reasonable creatures at this hour perhaps— 
na—no at this hour—but a’ this evenin’—readin’ newspapers! And that’s the 
philosophy o’ human life! London sendin’ out, as frae a great reservoir, rivers 
o’ reports, spates o’ speculations to inundate, to droon, to deluge the haill island! 
I hear the torrents roarin’, but the soun’ fa’s on my ear without stunnin’ my 
heart. There comes a drought, and they are a’ dry. Catholic Emancipation! 
Stern shades of the old Covenanters, methinks I hear your voices on the 
moors and the mountains! But weep not, wail not—though a black cloud 
seems to be hanging over all the land! Still will the daisy, ‘‘ wee modest 
crimson-tipped flower,” bloom sweetly on the greensward that of yore was red- 
dened wi’ your patriot, your martyr blood. Still will the foxglove, as the silent 
ground-bee bends doun the lovely hanging bells, shake the pure tears of heaven 
over your hallowed graves! Though annual fires run along the bonnie bloomin’ 
heather, yet the shepherds ne’er miss the balm and brightness still left at morn- 
in’ to meet them on the solitary hills. The sound of Psalms rises not now, as 
they sublimely did in those troubled times, from a tabernacle not built with 
hands, whose side- walls were the rocks and cliffs, its floor the spacious sward, 
and its roof theeternalheavens. Butfrom beneath many a lowly roof of house, and 
hut, and hovel, and shielin’, and sylvan cozey beild ascend the humble, holy 
orisons of poor and happy men, who, when comes the hour of sickness or of death, 
desire no other pillow for their swimming brain than that Bible, which to them 
is the Book of everlasting life, even as the Sun is the Orb of the transitory day. 
And to maintain that faith is now, alas! bigotry and superstition! The Bible is 
to take care of itself. If it cannot, let it perish! Let innocence and virtue, and 
truth and knowledge and freedom all take care of themselves, and let all their 
enemies seek, as they will, insidiously to seduce, openly to outrage ;—for if they 
cannot stand fast against all the powers of evil, they deserve todie! And this it 
seems is—Christian doctrine! It may be held sae in great cities, where sin 
sits in high places, where the weak soon become worthless, and the worth- 
less wicked, and the wicked blind ; but never, never will it be the creed of 
the dwellers on the gracious bosom of nature! Of those who, whether amang 
spacious tree-sprinkled plains made beautifu’ and solemn wi’ a hundred 
church towers and cathedrals, at work or in pastime lift up a gaze, bold 
before man, but meek before God, to the blue marbled skies of merry and 
magnificent England ! Of those who, beneath mist and cloud, wanderin’ through 
lonely regions whose silence hears but the eagle’s cry or the torrent’s roar, 
as they pass by the little kirk on the knowe let their softened een follow up 
the spire, till from its sun-licht point momentarily glancin’ through the gloom, 
they muse on the storm-driftin’ heavens through which shines as brightly as 
in the fairest clime the eye o’ the all-seeing God.—But where am I? In the 
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silence I thocht it was the Sabbath—and that I was in the Forest. High 
thochts and pure feelings can never come amiss—either’ in place or in time. 
Folk that hae been prayin’ in a kirk, may laugh, withouten blame, when they 
hae left the kirkyard. Silly thochts maun never be allow’d to steal in amang 
sacred anes—but there never can be ony harm in sacred thochts stealing in 
amang silly anes. A bit bird singin’ by itsell in the wilderness has sometimes 
made me amaist greet, in a mysterious melancholy that seemed wafted to-« 
wards me on the solitary strain, frae regions ayond the grave. But it flitted 
awa’ into silence, and in twa or three minutes I was singin’ ane o’ my ain 
cheerful—nay funny sangs.—Mr North, I say, will ye never hae dune read 
in’ at that Stannard? It’s a capital paper—I ken that—nane better—na, nane 
sae gude, for it’s faithful and,fearless, and cuts like a twa-handed twa-edged 
swurd. Mr North, I say, I'll begin to get real angry if you'll no speak. 
O man! but that’s desperate bad mainners to keep glowering like a gawpus 
on a newspaper, at what was meant to be a crick-crack atween twa auld 
friens. Fling’t doon. I’m sayin’, sir, fling’t doon. O but you're ugly the 
noo—and what’s waur, there’s nae meanin’ in your face. You're a puir, auld, 
ugly, stupid, vulgar, disagreeable, and dishonest-looking fallow, and am baith 
sorry and ashamed that I sud be sittin’ in sic company. Fling doon the 
Stannard—if you dinna, it ll be waur for you, for you've raised my corrupe 
tion. Flesh and bluid can bear this treatment nae langer. I'll gie just ae 
mair crt doon the Stannard. Na, you wunna—won’t you? Weel, 
tak that. 
(The SHeruern throws a glass of toddy in Mr Nortn’s face.) 
NORTH. 

Ha! What the deuce is that? My cup has jumped out of my hand and 
spurted the Glenlivet-coffee into its master’s countenance. James, lend me 
your pocket-handkerchief. 

(Relapses into the Standard.) 
SHEPHERD. 

Fling doon the Stannard—or I’ll gang mad. Niest time I’ll shy the jug at 
him—for if it’s impossible to insult, it may perhaps be possible to kill him— 
Fling doon the Stannard. You maddenin’ auld sinner, you wad be cheap 
o’ death! Yet I maunna kill him—I maunna kill him—for I micht be 
hanged. 


NORTH. [ 

Nobly said, Sadler—nobly said ! I have long known your great talents, and 

your great eloquence, too; but I hardly hoped for such a display of both as 

this—Hear !—hear !—hear !—There—my trusty fere-you have indeed clap- 
ped the saddle on the right horse. 


SHEPHERD. 
Tak that. (Flings another glass of toddy in Mr Nortu’s face.) 
NORTH. (Starting up.) 
Fire and fury ! 
SHEPHERD. 
Butter and brimstone! How daur’d you to treat me—— ? 
NORTH. 


This outrage must not pass unpunished. Hogg, I shall give you a sound 
thrashing. 

(Mr Nortu advances towards the SHerHerD in an offensive attitude. 
The SHEPHERD seizes the poker in one hand, and a chair in the 
other.) ‘ 

SHEPHERD. 

Haud aff, sir.—haud aff—or I'll brain you. Dinna pick a quarrel wi’ me. 
I’ve dune a’ I cud to prevent it ; but the provocation I recéived was past a’ en« 
durance. Haud aff, sir,—haud aff. 

NORTH. 

Coward ! coward! coward! 


SHEPHERD. 
Flyte awa, sir—flyte awa,—but haud aff, or I'll fell you. 
Vout. XXV. 3F 
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nortH (Resuming his seat.) 
I am unwilling to hurt you, James, on account of those at Mount Benger ; 
but lay down the poker—and lay down the chair. 
SHEPHERD. 
Na—na—na. Unless you first swear on the Bible that you'll tak nae unfair 
ad vantage. 
NORTH. 
Let my word suffice—I won’t. Now go to that press—and you will see a 
pair of gloves, Bring them to me—— 
( The SHEPHERD fetches the gloves.) 
SHEPHERD. 
Ca’ you thae—gloves ? 
NorkTH (Stripping and putting on the gloves.) 
Now, sir, use your fists as you best may—and in five minutes I shall take the 
conceit out of you—— 
SHEPHERD ( Peeling to thesark.) 
I'll sune gie you a bludy nose. 
( The combatants shake hands and put themselves into attitude.) 
NORTH. 
Take care of your eyes. 
( The SuerueErp elevates his guurd—and Nortu delivers a desperate 
right-handed lunge on his kidneys.) 
SHEPHERD. 


That’s no fair, ye auld blackguard}! 


NORTH. 
Well, then, is that? 
(The Sueruern receives two left-handed facers, which seem to muddle 
his knowledge-box. He bores in wildly on the old man.) 
SHEPHERD. 
Whew—whew—whew.—Fu—fu—fu.—W hat’s that? What’s that? 
(The SHEPHERD receives pepper.) 
NORTH. 
Hit straight, James. So—so—so—so—so—so. 
SHEPHERD. 
That’s foul play. There’s mair nor ane o’ you. Wha’s that joinin’ in? 
Let me alane—and I'll soon finish him 
(Mr North, who has gradually retreated into a corner of the Snug 
gery, gathers himself up for mischief, and as the SazPHERD rushes 
in to close, delivers a stinger under James's ear, that floors him 
like a shot. Mr Nortu then comes out, as actively as a bird on 
the bough of a tree.) 





NORTH. 
I find I have a hit in me yet. A touch on the jugular always tells tales. 
Hollo! hollo! My dear James !—Deaf as a house. 

(Mr North takes off the gloves—fetches a tumbler of the jug—and 
kneeling tenderly down by the SHEPHERD, bathes his temples. JAMES 
opens his eyes, and stares wildly around.) 

SHEPHERD. 
Is that you, Gudefallow? Hae I had a fa’ aff a horse, or out o’ the gig? 
NORTH. 
My dear maister—out o’ the gig. The young horse took fricht at a tup 
lowpin’ ower the wa’, and set aff like lichtnin’. You sudna hae louped out— 
You sudna hae louped out. 


SHEPHERD. 
Whare’s the gig ? 
NORTH. 
Never mind, maister. 
SHEPHERD. 
I say, whare’s the gig? 
NORTH. 
In the Loch—— 
SHEPHERD. 


And the horse ? 
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NORTH. 
In the loch too—— 
SHEPHERD. 
Droon’d ? 
NORTH. 


No yet—if you look up, you'll see him soomin’ across wi’ the gig. 
SHEPHERD (Fiwing his eyes on vacancy.) 
Ay—sure eneuch—yonner he goes! 
NORTH. 


Yon proves his breed. He’s descended from the water-horse. 
SHEPHERD. 
I’m verra faint. I wush I had some whusky—— 
NORTH. 


Here, maister—bere—— 
(The Sueruern drains the tumbler, and revives.) 
SHEPHERD. 
Am I in the open air, or in a hoose? 1 houp a hoose—or there maun be a 
concussion o’ the brain, for I seem to see chairs and tables. 


NORTH. 
Yes, maister—you have been removed in a blanket by eight men to Mount 
Benger. 
SHEPHERD. 
Is baith my legs brok ? 


NORTH. 
Dinna ask—dinna ask. We've sent an express to Embro for Liston. They 
say, that when he sets broken legs they’re stronger than ever. 
/ SHEPHERD. 
He’s a wonderfu’ operawtor—but I can scarcely believe that. Oh! am I to 
be for life a lameter! It’s a judgment on me for writin’ the Chaldee! 
NORTH. 
I canna thole, maister, to see you greetin 
SHEPHERD. 
Mercifu’ powers—but your face has changed until that o’ an auld man!— 
I Was Mr North frae Embro here the noo? 
NORTH. 
I am indeed that unhappy old man. But ’tis all but a dream, my dear 
James—'tis all but a dream! What means all this wild disjointed talk of 
yours about gigs and horses, and a horse and a gig swimming over St Mary’s 
Jioch! Here we are, my beloved friend, in Edinburgh—in Picardy—at the 
Noctes Ambrosiane—~at High Jinks, my James, after a bout with the mufflers 
and the naked mawleys. 
SHEPHERD. 
I dreamed that I had knocked you down, sir—Was that the case ? 
NORTH. 
It was indeed, James. But I am not angry with you. You did not mean 
to hit so hard. You generously ran in to keep me from falling, and by some 
strange sudden twist, you happened to fall undermost, and to save me sacrie 
ficed yourself—’T was a severe stun. 
SHEPHERD. 
The haill wecht o’ mist has rolled itsell up into cluds on the mountain-taps, 
and all the scenery aneath lies fresh and green, wi’ every kent house and tree. 
But I houp you're no sair hurt yoursell—let me help you up 
(The SuEeruenD assists Mr Nortu, who has been sitting on the 
floor, like the Shah, to recover his pins—and the two walk arm 
in arm to their respective chairs.) 
NORTH. 
I am sorely shaken, James. An account of our Set-to, our Turn-up, James, 
ought to be sent to that admirable sporting paper, Bell’s Life in London. 
SHEPAERD. 
Let it, my dear sir, be a lesson to you the langest day you leeve, never to pick 
a quarrel, or even to undertak ony half-and-half sort o’ horse-play wi’ a 
younger and a stronger man than yoursell. Sir, if 1 hadna been sae weel up 
to the business, that fa’ might hae been your last. As for thae nasty gloves, 
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I never wush to see their faces again a’ the days o’ my life. Wha’s that 
chappin’? 
NORTH. 
Probably Picardy. ~See, the door’s locked inside. 
(The Suzrnern unlocks and opens the door.) 
SHEPHERD. 
What mob’s this ? 
NORTH. 
Shew in the Democracy. 
(Enter Picarpy, Mon Caner, the Manciple, the Clerk of the Pipe, 
King Perin, Sir Daviv Gam, Tarrytourte, and the ** Rest.”) 
AMBROSE. (While Omnes hold up their hands) 
Dear me! dear me! 
SHEPHERD. 
What are you a’ glowerin’ at me for, ye fules ? 
. NORTH. 

Tappy, bring me a looking-glass. 

; (Exit Tarry, volans.) 
SHEPHERD. 

I say, ye fules, what are ye glowerin at me in that gate for? Do you see 

horns on my head ? 
( Re-enter Tarry, with a copy of the Mirror.) 
NORTH. 
‘ Take a glance, my dear James, at the Magic Mirror. 
(The Sueruern looks in, and recoils to the sideboard.) 
SHEPHERD. 
What’n a face! What’n a pair o’ black, blue, green, yellow een! 
NORTH. 

We must apply leeches. Mr Ambrose, bring in a few bottles of leeches, 
and some raw veal steaks. 

SHEPHERD. 

Aff wi’ you—aff wi’ you—the haill tot o’ you. 

(Zait Picarpy, with his Tail.) 
NORTH. 

Come to my arms, my incomparable Shepherd, and let us hob and nob, to 
** Gude night and joy be wi’ us a’,” in a caulker of Millbank; and let us, 
during the “ wullie waught,” think of him whose worthy name it bears— 

SHEPHERD. 

As gude a chiel’s in Christentie !—Oh, my ever-honoured sir, what wad the 
warld say, if she kent the concludin’ proceedins o’ this night! That we were 
twa auld fules ! 

NORTH. 

At times, James, 

“ Tis folly to be wise.” 
SHEPHERD. 

As auld Crow, the Oxford orator, says at the end o’ his bonnie descriptive 

poem, Lewesdon Hill— 
** To-morrow for severer thought—but now 
To breakfast.” 
NORTH. 
To bed—you mean—— 
SHEPHERD. 

No, to breakfast. It’s mornin’. The East is brichtenin’—Look over awauke 

enin’ Leith—and, lo! white sails glidin’ ower the dim blue sea ! 
NORTH. 

Let us each take a cold bath. 

(Mr Nortu and Sugruerp disappear.) 
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silence I thocht it was the Sabbath—and that I was in the Forest. High 
thochts and pure feelings can never come amiss—either in place or in time. 
Folk that hae been prayin’ in a kirk, may laugh, withouten blame, when they 
hae left the kirkyard. Silly thochts maun never be allow’d to steal in amang 
sacred anes—but there never can be ony harm in sacred thochts stealing in 
amang silly anes. A bit bird singin’ by itself in the wilderness has sometimes 
made me amaist greet, in a mysterious melancholy that seemed wafted to- 
wards me on the solitary main, frae regions ayond the grave. But it flitted 
awa’ into silence, and in twa or three minutes I was singin’ ane o’ my ain 
cheerful—nay funny sangs.—Mr North, I say, will ye never hae dune read- 
in’ at that Stannard? It’s a capital paper—I ken that—nane better—na, nane 
sae gude, for it’s faithful and fearless, and cuts like a twa-handed twa-edged 
swurd. Mr North, I say, I'll begin to get real angry if you'll no speak. 
O man! but that’s desperate bad mainners to keep glowering like a gawpus 
on a newspaper, at what was meant to be a crick-crack atween twa auld 
friens. Fling’t doon. I’m sayin’, sir, fling’t doon. O but you're ugly the 
noo—and what’s waur, there’s nae meanin’ in your face. You're a puir, auld, 
ugly, stupid, vulgar, disagreeable, and dishonest-looking fallow, and am baith 
sorry and ashamed that I sud be sittin’ in sic company. Fling doon the 
Stannard—if you dinna, it ‘ll be waur for you, for you've raised my corrup< 
tion. . Flesh and bluid can bear this treatment nae langer. I'll gie just ae 
re A gees doon the Stannard. Na, you wunna—won’t you? Weel, 
tak that. 
(The Sueruenn throws a glass of toddy in Mr Nortu’s face.) 
NORTH. 

Ha! What the deuce is that? My cup has jumped out of my hand and 
spurted the Glenlivet-coffee into its master’s countenance. James, lend me 
your pocket handkerchief. 

( Relapses into the Standard.) 
SHEPHERD. 

Fling doon the Stannard—or I'll gang mad. Niest time I’ll shy the jug at 
him—tfor if it’s impossible to insult, it may perhaps be possible to kill him. 
Fling doon the Stannard. You maddenin’ auld sinner, you wad be cheap o’ 
death! Yet I maunna kill him—I maunna kill him—for I micht be 
hanged. 

NORTH. 

Nobly said, Sadler—nobly said! I have long known your great talents, and 
your great eloquence, too; but I hardly hoped for such a display of both as 
this—Hear !—hear !—hear !—There—my trusty fere—you have indeed clap« 
ped the saddle on the right horse. 

SHEPHERD. 

Tak that. (Flings another glass of toddy in Mr Nortn’s face.) 

nortH (Starting up.) 

Fire and fury ! 

SHEPHERD. 
Butter and brimstone! How daur’d you to treat me—— ? 
NORTH. 

This outrage must not pass unpunished. Hogg, I shall give you a sound 
thrashing. 

(Mr Nortu advances towards the SHzrHeRD in an offensive attitude. 
The SuerHerD seizes the poker in one hand, anda chair in the 
other.) 

SHEPHERD. 

Haud aff, sir,—haud aff—or I’ll brain you. Dinna pick a quarrel wi’ me. 
I’ve dune a’ I could to prevent it ; but the provocation I received was past a’ 
endurance. Haud aff, sir,—haud aff. 

NORTH. 

Coward ! coward! coward! 


SHEPHERD. 
Flyte awa’, sir—flyte awa’,—but haud aff, or I'll fell you. 
VoL. XXV. 3F 
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NortTH (Resuming his seat.) 
1 am unwilling to hurt you, James, on account of those at Mount Benger; 
but lay down the poker—and lay down the chair. 
SHEPHERD. 
Na—na—na. Unless you first swear on the Bible that you'll tak nae unfair 
advantage. 
NORTH. 
Let my word suffice—I won’t. Now go to that press—and you will see a 
pair of gloves. Bring them to me—— 
(The Sueruern fetches the gloves.) 
SHEPHERD. 
Ca’ you thae—gloves ? 
NoRTH (Stripping and putting on the gloves.) 
Now, sir, use your fists as you best may—and in five minutes I shall take the 
conceit out of you 





SHEPHERD ( Peeling to the sark.) 
I'll sune gie you a bludy nose. 
( The combatants shake hands and put themselves into attitude.) 
NORTH. 
Take care of your eyes. 
( The Sueruerp elevates his guard—and Nortu delivers a desperate 
right-handed lunge on his kidneys.) 
SHEPHERD. 
That’s no fair, ye auld blackguard ! 


NORTH. 
Well, then, is that? 
(The Sueruern receives two left-handed facers, which seem to muds 
dle his knowledge-box. He bores in wildly on the old man.) 
SHEPHERD. 
Whew—whew—whew.—Fu—fu—fu.—What’s that ? What's that? 
( The SHEPHERD receives pepper.) 
NORTH. 
Hit straight, James. So—so—so—so—so—so. 
SHEPHERD. 
That’s foul play. There’s mair nor ane o’ you. Wha’s that joinin’ in? 
Let me alane—and I'll soor finish him 
( Mr Nortu, who has gradually retreated into a corner of the Snug 
gery, gathers himself up for mischief, and as the SuzrHeRD rushes 
in to close, delivers a stinger under James's ear, that floors him 
like a shot. Mr Nortu then comes out, as actively as a bird on 
the bough of a tree.) 





NORTH. 
I find I have a hit in me yet. A touch on the jugular always tells tales. 
Hollo! hollo! My dear James! Deaf as a house. 

(Mr Norrtu takes off the gloves—fetches a tumbler of the jug—and, 
kneeling tenderly down by the Suzruern, bathes his temples. JAMES 
opens his eyes, and stares wildly around.) 

SHEPHERD. 
Is that you, Gudefallow? Hae I had a fa’ aff a horse, or out o’ the gig? 
NORTH. 
My dear maister—out 0’ the gig. The young horse took fricht at a tup 
lowpin’ ower the wa’, and set aff like lichtnin’. You sudua hae louped out— 
You sudna hae louped out. 


; : SHEPHERD. 
Whare’s the gig ? 

: ; NORTH. 
Never mind, maister. 

: SHEPHERD. 
I say, whare’s the gig ? 
NORTH. 
In the Loch—— 
SHEPHERD, 


And the horse ? 
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NORTH. 
In the loch, too—— 
SHEPHERD. 
Droon’d ? 
i NORTH. 


No yet—if you look up, you'll see him soomin’ across wi’ the gig. 
SHEPHERD ( Fixing his eyes on vacancy.) 
Ay—sure eneuch—yonner he goes! 


NORTH. 
Yon proves his breed: He’s descended frae the water-horse. 
SHEPHERD. 
I’m verra faint. I wush I had some whuskey—— 
NORTH. 


Here, maister—here—— 
(The Sueruenn drains the tumbler, and revives.) 
SHEPHERD. 

Am I in the open air, or in a hoose? I houp a hoose—or there maun be a 

concussion 0’ the brain, for I seem to see chairs and tables. 
NORTH. 

Yes, maister—you have been removed in a blanket by eight men to Mount 
Benger. 

SHEPHERD. 

Is baith my legs brok ? 

NORTH. 

Dinna ask—dinna ask. We've sent an express to Embro for Liston. They 
say, that when he sets broken legs they’re stronger than ever. 

SHEPHERD. 
He’s a wonderfu’ operawtor—but I can scarcely believe that. Oh! amI 
to be for life a lameter! It’s a judgment on me for writin’ the Chaldee ! 
NORTH. 
I canna thole, maister, to see you greetin’—— 
SHEPHERD. 

Mercifu’ powers—but your face has changed until that o’ an auld man!— 

Was Mr North frae Embro here the noo? 
NORTH. 

I am indeed that unhappy old man. But ’tis.all but a dream, my dear 
James—'tis all but a dream! What means all this wild disjointed talk of 
yours about gigs and horses, and a horse and a gig swimming over St Mary’s 
Loch! Here we are, my beloved friend, in Edinburgh—in Picardy—at 
the Noctes Ambrosiane—at High Jinks, my James, after a bout with the 
mufflers and the naked mawleys. 

SHEPHERD. 
I dreamed that I had knocked you down, sir—Was that the case ? 
NORTH. 

It was indeed, James. But I am not angry with you. You did not mean 
to hit so hard. You generously ran in to keep me from falling, and by some 
strange sudden twist, you happened to fall undermost, and to save me sacri-« 
ficed yourself—’T was a severe stun. 

SHEPHERD. 

The haill wecht o’ mist has rolled itsell up into cluds on the mountain-taps, 
and all the scenery aneath lies fresh and green, wi’ every kent house and tree. 
But I houp you're no sair hurt yoursell—let me help you up—— 

(The SHEPHERD assists Mr Nortn, who has been sitting on the 
Jloor, like the Shah, to recover his pins—and the two walk arm 
in arm to their respective chairs.) 
NORTH. 

I amsorely shaken, James. An account of our Set-to, our Turn-up, James, 

ought to be sent to that admirable sporting paper, Bell’s Life in London. 
SHEPHERD. 

Let it, my dear sir, be a lesson to you the langest day you leeve, never to pick 
a quarrel, or even to undertak ony half-and-half sort o’ horse-play wi’ a 
younger and a stronger man than yoursell. Sir, if I hadna been sae weel up 
to the business, that fa’ might hae been your last. As for thae nasty gloves, 
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I never wush to see their faces again a’ the days o’ my life. Wha’s that 
chappin’ ? 
; NORTH. 
Probably Picardy. See, the door’s locked inside. 
(The SuerneRrD unlocks and opens the door.) 
SHEPHERD. 
What mob’s this ? 
NORTH. 
Show in the Democracy. 
(Enter Picarpy, Mon Capet, the Manciple, the Clerk of the Pipe, 
King Pertn, Sir Davin Gam, Tarrytouate, and the “ Rest.”) 
AMBROSE. (While Omnes hold up their hands.) 
Dear me! dear me ! 
SHEPHERD. 
What are you a’ glowerin’ at me for, ye fules ? 
} - oe NORTH. 
appy, bring me a looking-glass. 
- ° oy ( Exit Tarry, volans.) 
; SHEPHERD. 

I say, ye fules, what are ye glowerin’ at me in that gate for? Do you see 

horns on my head ? : 
(Re-enter Tarry, with a copy of the Mirror.) 
NORTH. 
Take a glance, my dear James, at the Magic Mirror. 
( The SuerHerp looks in, and recoils to the sideboard.) 
SHEPHERD. 
What’n a face! What’n a pair o” black, blue, green, yellow een! 
NORTH. 

We must apply leeches. Mr Ambrose, bring in a few bottles of leeches 
and some raw veal steaks. 

SHEPHERD. 

Aff wi you—aff wi’ you—the haill tot 0’ you. 

(Ewit Picarpy, with his Tail.) 
NORTH. 

Come to my arms, my incomparable Shepherd, and let us hob and nob, to 
“* Gude night and joy be wi’ usa’,” in a caulker of Millbank ; and let us, 
during the “ wullie waught,” think of him whose worthy name it bears— 

SHEPHERD. 

As gude a chiel’s in Christentie!—Oh, my ever-honoured sir, what wad the 
warld say, if she kent the concludin’ proceedins o’ this night! That we were 
twa auld fules ! 

NORTH. 

At times, James, : 

“Tis folly to be wise.” 
SHEPHERD. 

As auld Crow, the Oxford orator, says at the end o’ his bonnie descriptive 

poem, Lewesdon Hill— 
** To-morrow for severer thought—but now 
To breakfast.” 
NORTH. 
To bed—you mean—— 
SHEPHERD. 

No, to breakfast. It’s mornin’. The East is brichtenin’-—Look over awauk« 

enin’ Leith—and, lo! white sails glidin’ ower the dim blue sea ! 


NORTH. 
Let us take a cold bath. 
(Mr Nortu and Suernern disappear.) 
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